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Let’s  Argue!. 


.LEW  HAHN 


A  Ngw  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

p  .  1  .  Association,  in  meeting  during 

TGSl  ©n  27th  Annual  Convention, 

elected  Saul  Cohn  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Cohn,  who  is  president  of  the  City  Stores 
Company,  has  accepted  his  new  office  with 
characteristic  energy,  determined  to  make  his 
presence  in  the  job  produce  a  maximum  of  results 
for  the  trade. 

He  brings  to  the  problems  of  retailing  and  the 
Association  a  store  of  ideas  which  have  grown  out 
of  his  diverse  experiences  garnered  during  a  suc¬ 
cessful  life  as  attorney,  banker  and  retailer. 

Our  new  president  is  alert  to  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  trends  which  are  bound  to  have  their  effect 
upon  the  retail  business,  as  well  as  upon  the  life 
of  the  whole  people,  and  he  is  eager  that  retailers 
shall  meet  modern  day  conditions  with  what  he 
has  termed  “business  statesmanship.” 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  President  Cohn 
more  personally  than  is  possible  in  the  space 
available  to  this  department.  We  urge  you  to  read 
his  statement  of  the  objectives  he  believes  the 
Association  should  strive  for  this  year  and  we  be¬ 
speak  for  him  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  every 
member. 

Saul  Cohn  is  a  distinct  and  dynamic  personality. 
He  wants  things  done  and  is  willing  to  make  great 
personal  contributions  of  his  owh  time  and  effort 
to  that  end.  We  predict  the  Association  will  make 
definite  and  valuable  progress  during  the  year  of 
his  presidency. 

A  F©W  ^ATords  years  1936  and  1937 

p  .i  j  the  retail  trade,  through  the 

r  or  me  Ula  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  keen  mind 
and  generous  services  of  David  E.  Moeser  as 
president  of  this  organization.  Now  that,  at  his 


own  insistence,  he  has  been  retired  from  his  post 
of  leadership  it  is  well  for  retailers  to  have  the 
chance  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  common  good. 

In  his  own  words,  spoken  at  the  Banquet,  when 
David  Ovens  presented  him  with  the  silver  gift 
of  his  fellow  members,  it  is  easier  for  Dave  Moeser 
to  receive  blame  than  praise  and  yet  praise  is 
his  unquestioned  due.  He  was  a  good  and  con¬ 
scientious  president,  although  his  own  natural 
modesty  probably  misled  many  superficial  observ¬ 
ers  into  a  failure  to  realize  how  great  was  the 
influence  he  wielded  as  president. 

Always  reasonable,  conscientious  and  possessed 
of  a  rare  amount  of  courage,  David  Moeser  is  one 
of  those  men,  all  too  few,  who  get  things  done 
without  bombast,  who  exert  powerful  influence 
upon  associates  who  seldom  realize  the  process, 
and  who  do  the  thing  which  conscience  dictates 
regardless  of  consequences. 

His  life,  his  business  and  his  Association  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  all  been  carried  on  exactly  as  he 
plays  golf.  When  he  drives  it  is  easily  done — no 
consciousness  of  strain  or  supernal  effort — but 
straight  down  the  fairway.  No  striving  for  unat¬ 
tainable  distance  but  always  toward  the  green  and, 
when  the  putting  begins,  Dave  Moeser  is  there  and 
down  with  the  best  of  them. 

His  fellow  members  of  the  Association  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  his  services  and  they 
will  wish  for  him  a  long  and  happy  life,  with  few 
markdowns,  no  returns  and  increasing  net. 


Rock  Some  degree  of  stability  is 
,1  *3  .  necessary  to  promote  growth, 

tne  DOet  Things  will  not  grow  in  an 

environment  of  continuing  upheaval.  It  seems 
necessary  now  to  promote  growth.  We  need 
growth  in  this  country;  growth  of  every  sort, 
growth  of  practical  social  and  economic  consci- 
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ousness,  growth  of  business,  growth  of  prosperity. 
We  shall  not  get  that  growth,  or  even  a  beginning 
of  it,  until  there  is  some  sign  of  stability. 

A  few  days  ago  a  talented  man  called  at  our 
office  to  discuss  the  objectives  of  an  important 
group  which  he  represented.  That  objective  was 
set  forth  in  a  written  statement  of  several  pages 
which,  when  logically  condensed,  meant  his  group 
wants  to  bring  about  a  rather  general  reduction 
of  protective  tariff  duties. 

The  caller,  who  apparently  knew  his  subject, 
could  and  did  advance  arguments  which  impressed 
us  as  excellent.  Without  doubt  there  are  tariff 
duties  which  are  unduly  high  and  the  reduction  of 
which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  probably  would 
prove  a  boon  to  the  protected  manufacturers,  their 
labor  and  also  to  retailers  and  consumers. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  essentially  unwise  to  attempt  any  such  general 
reduction  at  this  time. 

Manufacturers — like  other  business  men — are 
faced  by  many  uncertainties  today.  This  is  the 
time— or  so  it  seems  to  me — for  all  to  pull  together 
to  restore  that  stability  and  confidence  which  are 
so  badly  needed.  If  we  do  not  bring  about  this 
restoration  the  indications  are  we  shall  have  a 
sizeable  depression  upon  our  hands  and  we  shall 
have  other  and  more  severe  problems  to  think  of 
than  tariff  duties. 

When  government  considers  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  require  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  wages  and  the  observance  of  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  work,  it  would  seem  to  owe  to 
manufacturers  sufficient  tariff  duties  to  protect 
them  and  their  labor  from  the  unfair  competition 
of  vastly  inferior  working  conditions  in  foreign 
countries. 

To  reduce  tariffs  generally  before  anyone  can 
know  what  the  required  wages  and  hours  are  to 
be  seems  essentially  unwise. 

Now,  when  business  is  not  so  good  and  when 
there  are  so  many  disturbing  factors  which  indus¬ 
try  must  face,  seems  like  a  good  time  to  refrain 
from  rocking  the  boat. 

In  all  probability  our  protective  tariff  system, 
if  carefully  and  dispassionately  examined,  would 
prove  to  be  archaic  in  the  amount  of  over-pro¬ 
tection  it  furnishes  to  some  industries  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  protection  which  it  gives  to 
others  but — in  my  judgment — this  is  a  good  time 
to  bear  what  tariff  ills  we  have  rather  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of. 

When  the  recession  has  been  overcome  and 
prosperity  is  on  any  expanding  basis,  when  un¬ 
employment  has  virtually  disappeared  and  labor 
conditions  have  reached  a  needed  stability,  when 
employer  and  employee  both  have  built  up  their 
reserves  again,  it  may  be  found  profitable  for  all 
to  overhaul  the  tariff  system.  Right  now  there 


seems  no  good  reason  for  giving  the  impression — 
even  though  that  is  not  contemplated — that  we  are 
eager  to  cut  the  remaining  ground  from  under 
American  manufacturers, 

*  *  * 

The  retailer  and  his  attitude  toward  the  tariff 
are  a  curious  combination. 

As  a  good  merchant  every  retailer  wishes  to 
buy  where  he  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage  and 
if  good  opportunities  are  open  for  him  to  buy 
desirable  merchandise  in  foreign  markets  he 
claims  that  opportunity.  This  is  right  and  proper. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
retailer  and  his  customers  from  buying  the  best 
the  world’s  markets  have  to  offer  at  the  most 
advantageous  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  retailer — quite  as 
naturally — sees  the  need  of  protecting  his  own 
local  market.  He  must  have  someone  to  buy  his 
goods.  No  matter  how  low  the  price  at  which  he 
buys  in  foreign  countries,  he  has  made  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment  if  there  is  not  in  his  town  someone  with 
money  to  whom  he  can  sell. 

Consequently,  where  the  retailer  is  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  community  which  has  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  the  payroll  of  which  finds  its  way 
into  his  store,  he  wants  that  industry  sufficiently 
protected.  In  this  too  he  is  quite  right,  but  he  is 
not  so  likely  to  see  the  need  of  protection  for 
goods  which  are  not  produced  in  his  own  home 
territory. 

That  is  why  it  is  practically  impossible  for  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  group  to  have  any  unified  tariff  policy. 

That,  too,  is  why  this  Association — with  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions — has  usually  declined  to 
be  drawn  into  tariff  arguments. 

Attention  should  be  called 
to  an  important  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the 
27th  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The 
resolution  follows: 

“That  the  Association  declare  its  sin¬ 
cere  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  smaller  retail 
stores  in  our  field,  whether  within  or 
without  its  own  membership,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  General 
Manager  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  this 
cooperation.” 

As  the  first  step  in  this  determination  to  help 
the  smaller  stores,  we  have  created  a  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores  within  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association. 

The  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  S.  Kaylin,  It  will  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bureau  to  study  continuously  the 
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possibilities  of  meeting  the  problems  of  smaller 
retail  stores ;  to  interpret  the  needs  of  such  stores 
to  the  Association  and  to  translate  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  in  all  fields  into  terms  which  will  be 
helpful  to  such  retailers. 

Large  stores  can  afford  to  experiment  and  to 
adapt  methods  to  meet  their  own  requirements. 
Small  stores  cannot  afford  much  experimentation 
and  have  little  time  and  energy  available  for  the 
work  of  adaptation.  Hence  while  the  Association 
goes  forward  in  its  work  of  helping  to  develop  the 
methods  and  processes  and  philosophy  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  things  which  the  larger  store  readily  can 
apply  to  its  problems,  the  smaller  store  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  left  behind,  more  or  less  justly  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  Association  is  not  effectively 
serving  it. 

Under  this  new  set-up  we  believe  smaller  stores 
will  receive  a  great  deal  of  valuable  help.  Mr. 
Kaylin,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Smaller 
Stores,  is  young  and  energetic.  He  has  one  of  the 
best  and  freshest  minds  in  the  Association’s  staff. 
By  temperament  he  is  vital  and  interested  with  a 
huge  fund  of  sympathetic  understanding  for  the 
underdog.  His  freedom  to  concentrate  on  small 
store  problems  is  a  challenge  to  him  and  one  which 
we  are  sure  he  will  meet  in  a  manner  which  will 
mark  him  for  general  appreciation. 

In  his  work  for  the  smaller  stores  we  are  sure 
Mr.  Kaylin  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation, 
not  only  of  the  smaller  stores  but  of  our  larger 
members  who  can  both  give  and  get  so  much  by 
their  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  the  smaller 
business  concerns  which  lack  their  advantages. 

When  we  read  the  Golds- 
Q  f  borough  Bill,  H.  R.  7188, 

oanta  ^laus  recently  has  been  the 

subject  of  committee  hearings  in  the  House,  we 
could  not  evade  the  feeling  that  we  must  be  dream¬ 
ing. 

Here  is  a  bill  which  proposes  that  a  great  “Na¬ 
tional  Credit  Control’’  be  set  up  in  the  United 


States  which  shall  have  the  duty,  month  by  month, 
to  announce  the  percentage  of  discount  from  their 
regular  prices  at  which  retailers  must  sell  goods 
to  consumers  during  the  ensuing  month. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  percentage  to  rule  at 
the  outset  shall  be  15  percent,  but  thereafter  the 
percentage  shall  be  determined  by  the  percentage 
of  our  total  machinery  and  labor  which  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  monthly  percentage  figure,  however, 
is  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  figure  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  by  more  than  5  percent. 

What  is  the  retailer  to  get  for  the  discounts 
which  he  is  compelled  to  give  consumers?  Oh  yes, 
he  is  supposed  to  get  credit  for  such  discounts 
when  he  deposits  his  receipts  with  the  bank.  The 
bank  in  turn  is  to  be  compensated  by  some  sort  of 
“boloney  dollars’’  which  the  Treasury  Department 
is  to  issue  for  that  specific  purpose  and  the  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  whatever  funds 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  its  purposes. 

Throughout  the  measure  there  is  an  unusually 
liberal  sprinkling  of  penalties  in  the  form  of  fines 
and  prison  terms  for  various  types  of  violations, 
indicating  that  even  its  author  must  have  realized 
something  of  the  unusual  difficulties  which  would 
be  faced  in  administration. 

Here  at  last  is  a  white  rabbit  which — if  work¬ 
able — seems  designed  to  confer  benefits  upon  re¬ 
tailers.  It  is  the  first  which  we  can  recall  ever 
having  seen.  Certainly  as  natural  purchasing 
power  falls  off  it  would  be  a  heaven-sent  blessing 
to  have  old  Uncle  Sam  chipping  in  to  keep  up 
retail  sales  and  profits  but — lest  a  horde  of  retail 
merchants  rush  to  the  support  of  the  bill — let  us 
realize  at  once  that  the  proposal  is  too  utterly 
fantastical  in  its  implications  of  control  and  is 
potentialities  of  disaster  to  lead  us  astray. 

In  fact,  it  seems  unbelieveable  that  Congress 
can  seriously  consider  the  proposal.  When  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  hearings  is  available — which  will  not 
be  for  some  time — it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  who 
opposed  it,  who  are  for  it,  and  what  the  respective 
arguments  may  have  been. 
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The  Need  for 

Business  Statesmanship 

A  MESSAGE  TO  MY  FELLOW  MEMBERS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

IT  is  a  great  honor  to  be  President  of  your  Association.  The  tasks  which  lie  before  us 
demand  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  and  loyal  cooperation  of  officers,  directors,  mem¬ 
bers  and  staff,  alike.  We  must  keenly  appraise  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  carry  on  from 
year  to  year  a  forceful  program  for  solution  of  problems  which  beset  the  craft  of  Retailing. 

The  Path  of  Leadership: 

Never  in  our  commercial  history  has  there  been  a  more  imperative  need  for  a  states¬ 
manlike  charting  of  the  course  of  business.  The  year  1938  begins  by  throwing  upon  the 
screen  of  our  national  life  the  grim  reality  that  we  have  not  yet  produced  a  sustained 
recovery.  Industrial  production  at  home  lags  behind  that  of  nations  abroad.  Distrust  and 
confusion  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  conflict  between  the  Individual  and  the  State  rages  on.  It  is  IMPORTANT  for 
us  to  realize  that  the  struggle  between  Business  and  Government  neither  advances  soundly 
the  cause  of  a  liberal  democracy  nor  augurs  for  an  enduring  stability  and  prosperity.  And 
it  is  MOST  IMPORTANT  that,  by  notable  accomplishments  in  our  own  field  of  activity, 
we  light  the  way  and  strive  to  find  a  golden  mean  between  conflicting  extremes.  History 
demonstrates  that  whatever  leadership  relinquishes.  Government  takes  on  and  supplants 
the  role  of  the  citizenry  upon  whose  efforts  depend  the  perpetuating  of  our  tested  form 
of  American  life. 

We  all  have  individual  convictions  about  the  trends  that  political  events  should  take, 
but,  as  an  organization  representing  the  broad  currents  of  trade  and  as  representatives  of 
both  large  and  small  retail  interests,  we  should  maintain  a  non-partisan  attitude.  We 
should  be  statesmen ;  we  must  not  be  politicians.  The  former  look  to  the  next  generation ; 
the  latter  look  usually  to  the  next  election.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  seek  the  truth 
regarding  the  effects  and  implications — both  social  and  economic — of  proposed  laws  or 
regulations,  whether  they  be  federal,  state  or  municipal.  Where  we  believe  that  our  rights 
or  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are  at  stake,  we  must  speak  out  courageously  and  attempt  to 
steer  the  course  of  legislation  by  earnest  presentation  of  carefully  ascertained  and  accur¬ 
ately  weighed  facts.  The  man  who  straddles  long  enough  generally  falls  to  the  ground. 

For  the  declared  purpose  of  protecting  the  public,  government  has  created  an  ever¬ 
growing  system  of  supervision  and  regulation.  This  is  accomplished  either  through  the 
courts,  or  by  administrative  tribunals  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission ;  or  through  non-judicial  agencies,  such  as  the  Coal 
Administration  Act  or  Crop  Control  Laws. 

We  must  weigh  the  significance  of  further  expansion  of  powers  already  vested  in 
such  governmental  agencies  or  creation  of  new  agencies  and  meet  the  issue  by  adopting 
sound  and  equitable  methods  of  correcting  and  refining  the  machinery  of  distribution. 
With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the  recent  Convention  of  our  Association  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  businessman’s  way  of  making  practical  progress. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Economic  Objectives  with  Social  Responsibilities: 

We  must  assume  our  rightful  position  in  social  and  economic  activities  whenever 
we  can  initiate  in  a  practical  way  the  forces  of  recovery.  The  difference  between  prosperity 
and  adversity  is  frequently  the  measure  of  indifference  to  the  public  interest. 

In  dealing  with  immediate  problems,  we  must  also  have  long-term  vision  and  sponsor 
policies  which  eventually  will  prove  constructive.  Our  obligations  are  a  network  of 
responsibilities  to  CONSUMERS,  to  EMPLOYEES,  to  VENDORS  AND  PRODUCERS, 
to  STOCKHOLDERS  OR  INVESTORS,  and  to  GOVERNMENT.  To  do  the  job  we  must 
have  a  definite  program  for  coping  with  our  major  problems,  and  such  a  program  must  be 
objective  and  vigorously  consummated. 

Management  of  the  Association : 

Directors:  You  have  elected  a  Board  of  Directors — composed  of  men  who  are  out¬ 
standing  in  Retailing — which  will  hold  regular  meetings  and  report  its  actions  to  you. 

Regional  Vice-Presidents :  Your  directors  have  elected  five  Regional  Vice-Presidents, 
who  are  men  of  character  and  achievement.  They  will  actively  participate  in  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  Each  Vice-President  will  crystallize  thought  and  help  to 
formulate  policies  through  close  contact  with  members  in  the  respective  areas  which  they 
represent.  Ways  and  means  for  the  most  effective  participation  of  your  Regional  Vice- 
Presidents  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 

Past  Presidents:  Past  Presidents  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
We  will  continue  to  enjoy  their  counsel  and  cooperation. 

General  Manager  and  Treasurer:  The  staff  of  the  Association  is  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Lew  Hahn,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known,  and  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
members.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways  of  making  the  Association  of  maximum 
service  to  members. 

Divisional  Chairmen:  Of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  members  will  be  the  continued 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Merchandising,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Credit  Management  Divisions,  and  Store  Management,  Personnel,  Traffic  and 
Retail  Delivery  Groups. 

Washington  Office:  Harold  R.  Young,  Manager,  and  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  can  be 
counted  on  at  all  times  to  represent  us  with  tact  and  understanding  in  oiir  relations  with 
Government. 

Standing  Committees:  The  Standing  Committees,  which  deal  with  the  problems  of 
(1)  Legislation  (2)  Vendor  Relations  (3)  Employee  Relations  (4)  Consumer  Relations 
(5)  Taxation  and  (6)  Social  Security,  will  be  continued.  These  Committees  are  headed  by 
men  who  have  ably  undertaken  and  carried  out  their  responsibilities. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  is  a  full  list  of  your  Officers,  Directors,  Divisional  Chair¬ 
men,  the  Chairmen  of  your  Standing  Committees  and  Staff  Personnel.  All  cf  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  your  Association  are  at  your  service.  Please  use  them  frequently  and  fully. 

The  elements  of  recovery  are  with  us.  Never  before  have  we  had  the  abundance  of 
resources  needed  to  build  a  durable  social  and  economic  structure.  Our  members,  united 
in  purpose  and  action,  have  it  within  their  power  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare. 

To  accomplish  this  will  require  the  kind  of  Business  Statesmanship  which  exists  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  this  Association. 
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THERE’S  NO  MAGIC 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 
AND  PROMOTti^ 


ALLOWANCES 


,hen  *'”• 


^YOUR  CUSTOMERS  DON’T  KNOW 


PROMOTIONS.  THEY  WANT  MERCHANDISE 


1  our  customers  don’t  care  about  that  clever  deal  you  made  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  They  want  to  know  “What  is  it  made  of  “Will  it  wear?”  “Will  it  clean?” 
‘‘Will  it  hold  its  shape?”  “Does  it  serve  my  purpose?”  “Is  it  worth  what  I’m 
paying  for  it?”  Consumers  neither  know  nor  care  about  promotions.  They  want 
merchandise.  Quality  silks  and  merchandise  made  of  quality  silks  that  are  well 
styled  and  well  constructed  provide  one  good  way  not  only  to  bring  new  customers 
into  your  store  but  to  keep  them  there.  The  added  wear  —  the  added  satisfaction 
—  is  in  the  silk  fiber.  Proper  weaving  and  proper  dyeing  and  finishing  are 
necessary  to  satisfactory  merchandise  but  they  cannot  give  qualities  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  fiber  itself  does  not  possess.  The  quality  in  silk  is  fiber  deep. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  *250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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March  •  1938 


Stimulus  for  Retailing  Seen  in  the 
New  Housing  Amendments 


WHILE  officials  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in 
Washinjfton  are  engaged  in 
disseminating  regulations  to  govern 
the  National  Housing  Act  amend¬ 
ments  of  1938,  and  while  the  62  in¬ 
suring  offices  of  FHA  reinforce  their 
start's  to  provide  adequate  machinery 
for  making  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  effective,  virtually 
every  branch  of  industry 
affected  hy  the  Act,  includ¬ 
ing  department  stores,  mail 
order  houses,  and  the  retail 
household  furnishing  shops 
are  asking :  “How  will  these 
far  -  reaching  amendments 
inlluence  our  business  in 
1938?” 

3'he  answer  to  such  a 
question  isn’t  difficult.  The 
amendments  of  1938  give 
new  force  and  momentum  to 
the  original  Act  of  1934, 
which  set  in  motion  the  idle 
construction  industry,  and 
in  so  doing  reduced  unemployment, 
increased  payrolls,  stimulated  ac¬ 
tivity  in  numerous  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  the  least  to  profit  from  the 
original  National  Housing  .Act  were 
the  retail  outlets  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  home  equipment.  Nor  will 
these  stores  fail  to  feel  again  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  they  can  escape  the  benefits  in¬ 
herent  in  the  amended  Act. 

Cooperation  Is  Essential 

To  what  extent  the  department 
store  and  the  many  other  establish¬ 
ments  which  furnish  or  serve  homes 
will  derive  lienefit  depends,  as  al¬ 
ways.  upon  how  intelligently  they 
u.se  the  new  Act  and  uixin  how  ag¬ 
gressively  they  tie  in  their  businesses 
to  the  national  program  of  home 
building  which  the  amended  Act  will 
inspire. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  re¬ 
late  advertising  and  sales  policy  to 
the  FH.A  housing  program,  execu¬ 
tives  of  department  and  other  house 


furnishing  stores  ought  to  lie  on 
guard  against  a  possible  fallacy  in 
reasoning,  to  wit,  the  conclusion 
that,  because  the  amended  .Act  itself 
appears  to  afford  relatively  few  di¬ 
rect  benefits  to  such  establishments, 
its  indirect  benefits  are  of  no  great 
consequences.  Nothing  could  l)e  fur¬ 


ther  from  the  fact.  To  be  sure.  Title 
I  of  the  Act  (now  restored),  dealing 
principally  with  the  repair  and  im- 
l)rovement  of  existing  structures,  is 
modified  so  that  relatively  few  items 
of  equipment  ordinarily  sold  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  included  as 
eligible  improvements  to  property  in¬ 
surable  under  the  provisions  of  that 
title.  For  example,  included  among 
the  items  eligible  are  lighting  sys¬ 
tems,  lighting  fixtures  (if  a  part 
of  the  system),  linoleum  (when 
cemented  to  the  floor),  heating  sys¬ 
tems  and  heat  control  devices  as  part 
of  the  system,  oil  burners,  plumbing 
systems,  and  such  built-in  items  as 
breakfast  nooks,  bookcases,  cabinets, 
cupboards,  incinerators,  laundry 
tubs,  medicine  cabinets,  mirrors,  etc. 
In  addition,  of  course,  are  many 
items  used  in  repair  and  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  paints  and  varnishes, 
wall  paper,  hardware,  roofing,  wall- 
board,  sheet  metal,  etc. 

The  exclusion  of  any  item  from 
the  published  list  does  not  in  itself 
imply  that  it  is  ineligible.  Where 


there  is  any  question,  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  or  others  interested  should 
write  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
definite  ruling. 

As  far  as  merchandising  policy  is 
concerned,  however,  the  e.xclusion  of 
appliances  and  equipment  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  stoves,  etc.,  does 
not  affect  materially  the 
henefits  which  all  household 
furnishing  stores  will  enjoy 
under  the  repair  and  im- 
j)rovement  i)rovisions  of  the 
Act.  When  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  residential  prop¬ 
erty,  for  instance,  obtains  a 
loan  from  a  financial  institu¬ 
tion  under  Title  I  h)r  add¬ 
ing  a  sun  porch  or  recrea¬ 
tion  room  or  an  e.xtra  room 
in  the  attic,  in  all  ])robability 
he.  has  cash  or  other  means 
available  to  buy  furnishings 
for  the  porch  or  extra  room. 
Accordingly,  he  becomes  a 
prospect  for  a  dozen  different  articles 
and  accessories  sold  by.  department 
and  other  stores. 

In  this  brief  preliminary  survey, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  fully  the 
amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Title  I  of  the  original  Act,  after 
l)eing  renewed  twice  by  Congress, 
expired  on  .April  1,  1937.  The 
amendments  to  the  present  Act 
signed  by  the  President  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1938,  again  restore  Title  I 
with  certain  modifications  and  addi¬ 
tions,  until  July  1,  1939. 

Up  to  $10,000  May.  Be  Borrowed 

Amounts  up  to  $10,000  may  be 
IxjTrowed  to  repair  or  improve  exist¬ 
ing  structures,  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  or  “in  connection  therewith” 
(landscaping,  walks,  fences,  drive¬ 
ways.  etc.),  and  amounts  up  tc 
$2,500 may  be  borrowed  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  structures.  Repayment 
of  the  loans  may  be  spread  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for 
modernization  and  repair  work  and 


A  review  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
amendments  of  1938,  the  influences, 
direct  and  indirect,  which  they  will 
exert  upon  retail  business,  and  the 
means  by  which  stores  may  realize 
the  projected  benefits  to  the  full. 

• 

By  SAUL  COHN 
President,  City  Stores  Company 
and  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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not  to  exceed  ten  years  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  structures  for  residential 
use. 

The  financing  charge  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Title  I  loans  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  lending  institutions, 
but  under  no  circumstances  will 
they  be  permitted  to  make  a  total 
charge  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $5  discount  per  $100 
original  face  value  of  a  one-year 
note,  ])ayable  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  when  the  loan  is  made  for 
the  modernization  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures  or  for  the  erection  of  new 
structures  other  than  those  for  resi¬ 
dential  use.  This  is  a  true  interest 
rate  of  9.7166  per  cent,  which  is 
iK'lieved  to  l)e  the  lowest  rate  ever 
made  generally  available  for  this 
type  of  financing. 

New  Construction  Under  Title  I 

If  the  loan  is  made  for  the  pur- 
|x)se  of  building  a  new  home,  the 
financing  charge  may  not  he  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3.50  discount  per  $100 
original  face  amount  of  a  one-year 
note,  payable  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  This  represents  a  true  inter¬ 
est  rate  of  6.69  per  cent.  Under 
this  provision  no  down  payment  is 
necessary,  although  securit>'  will  be 
required  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  covering  the  prop¬ 
erty  improved  by  such  a  new  home. 

Banks  and  other  lending  institu¬ 
tions  are  insured  against  losses  up 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  they 
make  under  the  new  Title  I  pro¬ 
gram. 

NOTE:  The  provision  for  new  con¬ 
struction  under  Title  I  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  plan  of  home  ownership 
coyer^  under  Title  II  of  the  Act.  TTie 
facilities  afforded  for  new  construction 
under  Title  I  are  intended  primarily  for 
those  citizens  who  live  on  farms  or  in 
rural  areas  or  in  the  marginal  zones  sur¬ 
rounding  the  larger  cities  where  the  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Insured  Mortgage 
System  are  not  applicable. 

Results  of  Modernization 
Credit  Plan 

Before  considering-  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  as  amended,  it  may  be  well  to 
review  the  extent  to  which  Title  I 
of  the  original  Act  stimulated  repair 
and  modernization.  During  the  peri¬ 
od  from  June  27.  1934.  to  April  1, 
1937,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  insured  modernization  and 
repair  notes  in  the  amount  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $560,600,000.  Total 
claims  paid  by  FHA  up  to  January 
15,  1938.  were,  in  round  figures, 
$13,400,000.  Through  recovery  and 
accounts  reinstated  however,  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  $6,550,000,' the  net  loss 
sustained  iip  to  January  15.  under 


Title  I,  was  reduced  to  about 
$6,850,CK30,  representing  a  net  loss 
ratio  of  1.22  per  cent.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  under  the  mod¬ 
ernization  and  repair  jjrogram  prior 
to  April  1  1937,  api)roximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
notes  insured  was  u.sed  to  finance 
additions,  alterations  or  repairs,  and 
the  remaining  40  per  cent  was  used 
for  the  itistallation  of  machinery  and 
e(|uipment. 

Much  Expected  of  Title  11 

Among  industrial  and  commercial 
groups  affected  by  the  FHA  pro¬ 
gram.  opinion  is  general  that  the 
stimulus  to  business  will  come  main¬ 
ly  through  the  new  provisions  under 
Title  II  of  the  amended  Act.  Title 
II  has  been  greatly  liberalizetl  with 
the  objective  of  producing  not  only 
an  expanded  volume  of  new  small 
house  construction,  under  Section 
203,  but  also  under  Sections  207  and 
210  new  impetus  is  given  to  multi¬ 
ple-unit  operations  and  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  large-scale  rental  hous¬ 
ing. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
of  Novemljer  29,  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

“Housing  construction  has  not  kept 
txace  with  either  the  needs  or  growth 
of  our  population.  From  1930  to  1937, 
inclusive,  the  average  annual  number 
of  new  dwelling  units  constructed  in 
the  United  States  was  180,000,  as 
contrasted  with  an  annual  average 
of  800,000  in  the  seven  years  prior  to 
1930.  In  addition,  much  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  housing  has  seriously  deterior¬ 
ated  or  has  been  demolished. 

“It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
600,000  to  800,000  dwelling  units 
ought  to  be  built  annually  over  the 
next  five  years  to  overcome  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  shortage  and  to  meet  the 
normal  growth  in  numbers  of 
families.  In  other  words,  we  could 
build  over  the  next  five  years  three 
or  four  million  housing  units,  which 
at  a  moderate  estimate  of  $4,000  per 
unit  would  mean  spending  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  billion  dollars,  with¬ 
out  creating  a  surplus  of  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  and,  consequently, 
without  impairing  the  value  of  exist¬ 
ing  housing  that  is  fit  for  decent 
human  occupancy. 

“The  long-continued  lag  in  building 
is  a  drag  on  all  indtistry  and  trade. 
This  presents  an  urgent  problem 
which  is  the  common  concern  of  in¬ 
dustry,  labor  and  government.  All 
business  needs  the  infusion  of  orders 
and  the  diffusion  of  purchasing  power 
that  come  when  building  is  thriving. 

“Revival  of  housing  construction 
must  be  based  on  reduction  of  the 
costs  of  building  and  the  payment  for 
building  rather  than  on  a  resumption 
of  the  rising  costs  that  stopped  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  essential  field  last  spring 
and  summer.  Housing  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  prices,  rates  and  rents  that 
the  mass  of  our  people  can  afford  to 
pay  . . .  Private  enterprise  and  private 
capital  must  bear  the  burden  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  great  bulk  of  new  housing.” 


Charges  Under  Title  II  Lowered 

In  answer  to  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage,  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  amendments  of  1938  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  total  maximum  annual 
carrying  charge  for  an  FHA  in¬ 
sured  mortgage  will  be  5yj  per  cent. 
This  will  include  5  per  cent  interest 
and  j/2  of  1  jier  cent  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  premium.  In  the  case  of 
newly  constructed  homes  securing 
mortgages  not  exceeding  $5,400  and 
meeting  certain  other  conditions, 
the  premium  rate  will  be  of  f 
cent,  making  the  total  annual  carry¬ 
ing  charge  to  the  borrower  5)4 
cent. 

The  annual  service  charge  of  )4 
of  1  per  cent  which  the  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  are  now  permitted  to 
charge,  under  FH.\  regulations, 
will  l)e  discontinued  on  all  mortgages 
for  which  a  commitment  to  insure 
is  issued  on  or  after  February  15, 
1938.  Further,  the  insurance  premi¬ 
um  in  the  future  will  he  based  upon 
the  outstanding  balance  instead  of 
upon  the  original  face  value  of  the 
mortgage  as  provided  in  the  old 
law.  Elimination  of  the  annual  ser¬ 
vice  charge  and  the  reduced  cost  of 
the  mortgage  insurance  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  maximum  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1  i>er  cent  per  annum  to  home 
builders  and  buyers  on  newly  con¬ 
structed  houses  carrying  mortgage 
of  $5,400  or  less.  On  all  other  in¬ 
surable  mortgages,  the  saving  will 
be  approximately  of  1  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Down  Payment  on  Small  Homes 
Reduced 

On  newly  constructed  houses  ap¬ 
praised  at  $6,000  or  less,  the  mini¬ 
mum  permissible  down  payment  or 
equity  requirement  will  be  reduced 
from  20  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 
Thus,  on  a  $6,000  newly  constructed 
bouse,  the  minimum  down  payment 
would  be  $600  and  the  maximum  in¬ 
surable  mortgage  would  be  $5,400, 
representing  90  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value. 

On  newly  constructed  houses  ap¬ 
praised  at  $10,000  or  less,  the  insur¬ 
able  limit  will  be  90  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  up  to  $6,000,  plus 
80  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
above  $6,000.  For  example,  on  a 
newly  constructed  $10,000  house, 
the  minimum  down  payment  would 
be  $1,400,  and  the  insurable  mort¬ 
gage  limit  would  be  $8,600.  On  all 
other  one  to  four-family  houses  the 
insurable  mortgage  limit  will  remain 
at  80  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  under 
any  circumstances. 

{Continued  on  page  153) 
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The  27th 

NRDGA 

CONVENTION 

A  complete  record  of  what  happened, 
what  was  said,  and  what  conclusions 
were  drawn  for  the  guidance  of  de¬ 
partment  store  operations  in  1938. 


Why  Not  a 

PAINLESS  CONVENTION  ? 


NOW  that  the  27th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  is 
l)ehind  us,  hut  still  so  recent, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  check  up  on 
the  big  meeting  and  see  what  we 
can  learn  from  it.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  angles  from  which  the 
Convention  should  be  viewed.  It 
must  l)e  weighed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  memlKTs  brought  to 
the  meeting  and  what  they  got  in 
return  for  what  they  gave.  It  also 
must  be  viewed  as  the  retail  trade 
on  jxirade.  From  that  standpoint, 
what  did  it  do  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  retailers  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic?  These  are  important  factors,  but 
for  the  moment  we  are  considering 
it  from  the  angle  of  the  technique 
used  in  preparing  for  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  meeting. 

The  Convention  marked  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dei«rture  from  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  l)een  successfully 
used  by  the  Association  for  so  many 
years.  Although  highly  important, 
this  departure  was  a  mere  starting 
point  for  much  more  revolutionary 
ideas  in  Convention  conducting 
which  we  hope  will  be  developed  be¬ 
fore  the  28th  annual  meeting  is  held. 

For  example,  instead  of  holding 
the  usual  type  of  ojicning  session  we 
had  a  stage  built  into  the  convention 
hall  and  there,  with  the  president  of 
the  Association  acting  as  a  store 
head,  we  had  a  conference  between 
that  store  head  and  his  executives, 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Association.  In  this 
conference  the  “executives”  called 
attention  to  what  seemed  to  them  the 
most  important  problems  which  the 
store  must  face  in  1938.  By  means 
of  a  questionnaire  to  the  general 
membership  of  the  .Association, 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  Convention, 
the  most  important  problems  w'ere 
identified  in  the  opinions  of  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  about  these  things  that 
the  executive  conference  talked. 

Although  the  business  was  re¬ 
hearsed  only  once, 
on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  before  the 
meeting,  the  idea 
went  over  in 
splendid  shape.  LEW 

The  audience 
filled  the  hall  and 
sat  without  even  a 


An  outline  of  the  specifications  for  a  truly  modern 
convention — a  promise  for  the  future — and  a  request 
for  ideas  from  members  now  while  convention  mem¬ 
ories  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind. 


cough  until  the  long  session  was 
finished.  In  closing  the  conference, 
Mr.  Moeser,  who,  as  president,  took 
the  part  of  the  store  head,  told  his 
executives  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Convention,  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  been  advanced  and 
then  return  to  his  "office”  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  report  what  they 
had  gotten  at  the  Convention  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  store  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  ])robiems  of  1938. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  same 
stage  was  set  up  in  the  convention 
hall  and  the  same  group  assembled 
in  “Mr.  Mocser's  office.”  The  en¬ 
tire  session  consisted  of  the  reports 
the  e.xecutives  gave  of  important 
things  heard  at  the  Convention. 
.Again  the  hall  was  filled  and  the 
audience  listened  in  profound  silence. 

This  procedure  was  interesting 
and  valuable  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  it  was  a  good  first 
step  toward  the  planning  of  a  really 
“]minless”  Convention.  It  was  easier 
and  more  interesting  than  a  lot  of 
long-winded  ])re])ared  addresses. 
It  had  more  sixintaneity  in  it.  F'olks 
always  like  to  watch  what  seems 
like  a  play.  This  wasn’t  hard  to 
take,  and  therefore  the  Convention 
delegates  liked  it. 

The  real  progress,  however,  was 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  tended  to 
confine  the  Convention  to  those 
things  which  were  recognized  as  the 
most  important  questions  and,  after 
introducing  them  in  somewhat  dra¬ 
matic  fashion,  to  bring  them  up  for 
summation  at  the  end  of  the  sessions. 
Heretofore  the  Convention  has  been 
distinctly  diffused.  It  has  dealt  with 
many  comparatively  unrelated  sub¬ 
jects,  all  of  interest  but  so  diffuse 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
meeting  to  develop 
any  concrete  pro¬ 
gram.  So  far  as 
it  went,  the  treat- 
^  ment  this  year 

LEW  HAHN  tended  to  give  aim 

and  purpose  to  the 
meetings  and  to 
indicate  a  pattern 


which  may  with  profit  be  used  and 
extended  in  future  meetings. 

The  Conventions  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (IckkIs  .Association  have 
always  been  worth  while.  In  simple 
fact  they  have  been  among  the  most 
outstanding  of  all  the  business  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  ctmntry.  If  this  were  not 
so  they  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  as  they  have 
from  year  to  year.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  while  interest¬ 
ing  they  have  seldom  been  directly 
resultfid  in  the  sense  of  a  great  trade 
coming  in  from  all  over  the  country, 
discussing  and  examining  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  then  definitely  tleciding 
what  its  attitude  shall  be.  Seldom 
has  it  been  i^ossible  to  apply  that 
jewel  of  striking  expression — '“They 
seen  their  duty  and  they  done  it” — 
to  the  .Association’s  Conventions.  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  retail 
trade  comes  to  Convention  it  should 
lx,‘  possible  to  concentrate  on  certain 
important  issues,  to  canvass  them 
and  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  trade  and 
finally  to  reach  some  sj^ecific  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  27th  .Annual  Convention  prom¬ 
ised  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  was 
significant. 

This  meeting  was  different  also 
for  another  reason.  It  departed  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  painful  methods 
of  other  days.  One  of  the  wonders 
of  life  has  been  that  convention  au¬ 
diences  have  been  willing  to  take  so 
much  punishment.  The  convention 
delegate  sits  for  many  hours  in  a 
chair  which  is  none  too  comfortable 
listening  to  endless  prepared  speech¬ 
es.  Formal  speakers  tell  him  all 
sorts  of  things  in  which  he  is  not 
interested,  or  which  he  already 
knows.  Frequently  the  chance  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  of  someone 
who  has  the  answers  and  will  give 
them  to  him  w'ould  be  sufficient  re¬ 
compense  for  his  expense  and  effort 
in  attending,  but  rarely  does  he  get 
such  a  chance. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  these 
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Rehearsal  for  the  dramalir  opening  session  of  the  27th  Convention  was  evidently  completely  painless.  From  left 
to  right:  J.  Anton  Hagios,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division,  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Croup, 
William  A.  Fitzgerald  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Staff,  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress,  Edgar  I. 
Amthor,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  N.R.D.G.A.,  W.  D.  Hart,  Women’s  Wear,  and  Norman 
1).  Mitchell,  Ed.  Schuster  Co>,  Chairman,  Delivery  Group. 


changing  times  it  is  remarkable  that  themselves  nowadays.  .Ml  has  men  and  women  who  will  give  their 
jieople  still  come  to  conventions,  changed  except  conventions  and  con-  audiences  credit  for  knowing  quite 
This  is  not  a  period  in  which  folks  vention  speakers.  They  go  on  and  a  lot  of  things,  and  who  will  stick  to 
care  much  al)out  listening  to  speech-  on — forever,  but  their  audiences  are  their  allotted  subjects,  and  who, 
es.  The  choicest  fireside  chats  from  thinning  out.  above  all,  will  realize,  as  in  the  story 

Washington  are  not  nearly  so  inter-  The  great  need  of  today  is  a  pain-  which  the  late  Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
esting  to  the  average  listener  as  a  less  convention.  It  will  lx;  difficult  lused  lo  like  to  tell,  “There  are  no 
jazz  band  or  a  Charley  McCarthy  to  plan  but  it  is  needed.  It  will  re-  souls  saved  after  the  first  ten  min- 
program.  Listening  to  serious  talk  quire  experimentation  and  the  Asso-  utes.”  Recause  a  man  is  asked  to 
is  decidedly  not  a  distinguishing  ciation  will  need  the  advice  and  sug-  speak  on  some  specific  subject  is  no 
characteristic  of  these  times — and  gestions  of  its  memljers.  Perhaps  it  good  reason  for  leaving  a  retail  audi- 
yet  peo])le  still  come  to  conventions,  will  not  be  jKjssible  at  the  next  an-  ence  at  his  mercy  while  for  an  hour 
Obviously  the  time  is  at  hand  to  nual  Convention— beginning  Janu-  and  twenty  minutes  he  jiroceeds  to 
make  conventions  less  painful.  They  ary  16.  19.39 — to  advertise  tlie  meet-  settle  all  the  problems  of  the  world, 
must  be  brought  up-to-date  and  ing  with  strict  adherence  to  honesty  Above  all,  the  new  type  of  con- 
streamlincfl  and  trimmed  with  chro-  as  an  entirely  jiainless  meeting:  but  vention  must  get  through  with  its 
mium.  We  see  the  answer  to  a  convention  audiences  are  so  eagerly  formal  sjieakers  early  in  each  pro¬ 
demand  for  modern  treatment  on  ajipreciative  of  anything  which  can  gram  and  give  the  man  who  came 
all  sides.  A  modern  l)est-selling  be  done  for  them  that  any  strong  in-  all  the  way  from  Oshkosh  or  Pasa- 
novel  bears  little  resemblance  to  dication  of  progress  in  this  direction  dena  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the 
the  famous  novels  of  an  earlier  will  Ik*  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  discussion. 

day.  The  same  is  true  of  every  That,  however,  is  to  be  the  goal — a  These  are  some  of  the  specifica- 
successful  play  and  of  all  moving  painless  Convention,  one  in  which  tions  for  a  modern  convention.  You 
pictures  which  enjoy  a  long  and  ideas  may  be  presented  graphically,  can  doubtless  think  of  others,  and 
successful  run.  Our  stores  are  quite  dramatically,  without  waste  of  time  as  you  do,  send  them  along  to  head- 
changed  from  what  they  were  when  and,  distinctly,  without  long-winded  quarters.  They  will  all  have  their 
the  Association  was  young,  and  the  ]ia])ers.  influence  in  building  the  next  great 

greatest  change  of  all  is.  of  course.  Perhaps  we  shall  in  time  develop  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
in  the  way  folks  think  and  express  a  new  race  of  convention  sjwakers ;  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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J.  W.  Lauchlin 

Hale  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


E.  P.  Simmons 
Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas 


Ralph  I.  Straus 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N. 
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Ralph  L.  Goldsmith 
Lunsburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D,  C 


Neal  D.  Mooers 
Cladding’s,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Walter  P.  Innes 

The  Geo.  Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas 


H.  Stanley  Marcus 
Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 


William  A.  Holt 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Frederick  H.  Rike 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Irwin  D.  Wolf  William  H.  Hager  Harold  W.  Brichtman 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chairman,  Vendor  Relations  Chairman,  Legislation  Chairman,  Consumer  Relations 


Chairmen  NRDGA  Committees 

1938-1939 


Jay  Iclauer  James  S.  Schoff  Edward  J.  Frost 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chairman,  Taxation  Chairman,  Labor  &  Employee  Relations  Chairman,  Prince  School  Committee 


Andrew  Connolly  Herschel  Lutes  T.  C.  Sperry 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress 


Divisional  Chairmen 

on  Board  of  Directors  1938-1939 


Mark  Lansburch 
Lanshurgh  &  Bro., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman, 
Store  Management 
Group 


Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents 


David  Ovens  Lew  Hahn  P.  A.  O’Connell 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  General  Manager,  NRDGA  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


Before  the  session  began  in  earnest,  David 
VIoeser  appalled  the  audience  by  pretend- 
ng  an  intention  to  read  the  bulky  manu- 
•rript  in  his  hand. 


N  this  quick  summcoY  of  the  unique  session  which  opened 
the  27th  Annual  Convention,  we  have  had  regretfully  to  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  by-ploy  which  made  that  meeting  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  a  mythical  store  such  a  success.  But,  in  salute  to  the 
unexpected  histrionic  talents  of  the  cast,  a  reading  of  the 
stenographic  report  of  the  session  reveals  that  while  "expense"  is  the  word  that 
appears  most  frequently,  (laughter)  and  (applause)  run  it  a  close  second.  Harold 
Brightman  played  the  part  of  a  touchy  merchandise  manager  up  to  the  hilt,  enliven¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  by  bristling  questions  and  acid  comments  whenever  he  sus¬ 
pected  a  slur  on  his  buyers  or  merchandise  men;  William  McLeod  crossed  swords 
with  him  as  a  sales  promotion  manager;  Miss  Elizabeth  Westgate  gave  a  perfect 
demonstration  of  an  exasperated  personnel  manager  striving  to  maintain  that  poise 
which  personnel  managers  must  never  lose.  The  collective  heart  of  the  audience 
went  out  to  R.  G.  Brown,  traffic  and  receiving  manager,  when  he  pointed  out  plain¬ 
tively  that  his  division  was  "in  the  middle,"  responsible  here  to  the  controller,  there 
to  the  merchandise  manager,  and  here  again  to  the  store  manager. 

And  so  it  went — Mark  Lonsburgh  as  store  manager,  Alfred  Henry  as  controller, 
Norman  Mitchell  as  delivery  superintendent,  Edgar  I.  Amthor  as  credit  manager, 
all  unburdened  their  minds  to  David  Moeser,  store  owner.  Mr.  Moeser,  pipe-smoking 
and  philosophical,  poured  oil  on  troubled  waters,  gave  advice  and  opinions,  was 
suitably  impressed  by  the  visiting  Irwin  Wolf's  report  on  his  committee's  activities 
in  smoothing  out  vendor  relations,  and  in  the  end  enthusiastically  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  Lew  Hahn,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  general  manager,  that  he  and  his  executives 
adjourn  to  the  27th  Annual  Convention,  there  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  as  this  summary  is  read  is  that  these  problems  were 
the  ones  most  frequently  mentioned  by  members  in  response  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  Association  in  preparation  for  the  Convention.  The  summary  here 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  opening  session  itself  served  at  the  Convention — 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  summary  of  the  closing  session,  on  page  30,  it  will 
give  a  picture  of  the  problems  of  the  whole  store. 


Merchandising  Problems 


The  merchandise  manager,  re¬ 
ported  Mr.  Brightman,  faces  his 
usual  problem  of  getting  the 
highest  possible  volume  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  seem  unusually  difficult 
this  year.  Yet  he  must  do  a  real  job 
of  it,  keeping  manufacturers  busy, 
stores  busy  and  people  employed. 

Vendor  Relations.  In  the  conduct 
of  business  in  1938,  Mr.  Brightman 
emphasized  the  responsibilities  of 
retailers  toward  their  sources  of 
supply,  agreeing  completely  with 
Mr.  Moeser  when  he  said,  “In  all 
my  experience,  I  must  say  I  never 
knew  it  to  be  satisfactory  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  manufacturer  who  did 
not  make  money  out  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  year  in  and  year  out.” 

In  addition  to  recognizing  that  the 
retailer-manufacturer  relationship 
must  be  mutually  satisfactory  from 
the  profit  point  of  view^  retailers, 
Mr.  Brightman  asserted,  will  do  well 


to  work  out  means  of  giving  their 
sources  every  possible  help  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  their  oi)erations,  standard¬ 
izing  their  specifications  and  stand¬ 
ardizing  their  classifications.  He 
mentioned  the  work  of  the  hosiery 
industry  in  this  connection,  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  retailers  are  in 
an  excellent  ix)sition  to  interpret 
consumer  demands  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Consumer  Relations.  Mr.  Bright¬ 
man  turned  next  to  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  set  up  by  the 
action  of  organized  consumers — as 
distinguished  from  consumers  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  He  sketched  the  social 
and  economic  factors  which  have 
brought  about  this  group  type  of 
action,  and  in  resix)nse  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Moeser  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  point  of  view  of  store 
customers  really  is  accurately  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  organizations  as  the 


Parent-Teacher  .Associations,  the 
American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs. 

Mr.  Moeser  raised  the  que.stion  of 
the  increased  costs  involved  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  desires  of  organized 
consumers.  “If  we  rush  too  fast.” 
he  said,  “and  do  a  lot  of  things  which 
may  all  be  desirable  but  wliich  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  operation,  I  find 
myself  wondering  whether  these 
very  consumer  organizations  which 
shout  most  loudly  for  such  reforms 
will  not  lie  the  ones  to  complain  over 
the  increased  operation  costs  which 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
force  upon  us.” 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  said 
Mr.  Brightman,  depended  upon  the 
development  of  such  a  cooperation 
between  consumers  and  retailers, 
that  the  consumer  organizations 
would  place  complete  confidence  in 
retailers.  “If  we  are  really  cooperat¬ 
ing  closely  with  them,”  he  said,  “it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  tell  them 
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frankly  when  they  are  proposing  than  to  take  the  risk  of  hampering  portant  ix)int :  “The  more  accurate 
something  which  they  believe  is  a  and  inflexible  legislation  which  is  and  exact  and  satisfying  retailing 
good  thing  but  which  we  can  point  difficult  to  “get  off  the  books  if  it  can  be  made,  the  less  easy  it  will  be 
out  in  the  last  analysis  may  not  be  doesn’t  prove  to  be  successful  or  for  fly-by-night  concerns  to  lure  our 
as  desirable  as  they  think,  or  might  fair,”  He  concluded  with  a  final  im-  customers  away  from  us.” 
add  so  heavily  to  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  as  to  outweigh  its  advanta-  Control  Problems 

^'^Mr.  Moeser  turned  his  attention  important  problem  fac-  Publicity  Concerning  publicity 

now  to  another  point  and  asked  Mr.  f  the  control  division  of  the  expense  while  he  believed  that  a 
Hrightman:  “Is  it  possible  that  the  f^ore  now,  reported  Alfred  Henry,  period  of  dec  ining  sales  volume  was 
National  Retail  Drv^oods  Associa-  the  matter  of  expense.  Operating  not  a  time  for  experimentation  in 
tion  or  you  yourself  have  stirred  up  costs  have  increased  m  recent  reducing  this  cost,  he  suggested  hat 
all  this  fuss  and  interest  on  the  part  nionths ;  business  has  been  uncertain  an  investigation  be  made  of  a  ten- 
of  consumers?  I  was  talking  to  sev-  "hows  no  signs  of  immediate  dency  m  some  stores  based  on  stud- 

eral  retailers  the  other  day  and  I  »«P>-ovement.  As  you  know,  he  les  covering  a  iieriod  of  years  to 
think  their  point  of  view  was  that  ,  declining  sales  volume  reduce  newspaiier  linage  cost  in  re- 

Harold  Hrightman  and  the  Associa-  ?  declining  net  proht,  an  in-  lation  to  sales  and  s^nd  more 

tion  were  resnonsible  and  brouLdit  expense  ratio.  There  for  window  and  interior  displays. 

Ihe  rayon  reglilatioiis  on  the  trade.  IPf  ^hf,  might  be  met,  but  1  Fixed  Charges.  In  line  with  the 
Will  vou  try  to  clear  that  up?”  ^hmk  it  would  lie  dangeroiis-the  effort  to  reduce  expenses,  Mr. 

Mr'  Hrightman  responded  eni-  ‘"ethod  of  trying  toi  get  a  higher  Henry  suggested  that  “fixed  charg- 
phatically  that  he  and  his  associates  ‘backup.  That  would  only  increase  es”  might  well  be  examined  to  see 
had  lieen  in  the  position  of  observers  resistance  and  probably  affect  how  “fixed”  they  really  are-if  there 

who  “had  seen  the  thing  coming”  volume.  W  e  need  every  is  not  a  ixissibility  of  effecting  sav- 

and  taken  action  to  prepare  for  it.  m'Har  of  sales  we  can  get.  ings  here.  For  instance,  it  might  be 

He  warned  that  the  rayon  rules  were  Payroll.  Considering  the  ways  possible  to  control  depreciation  ex- 

Imt  the  first  step  and  that  other  means  of  reducing  exix'iises  .so  pense  by  charging  improvements 

fillers,  wool  silk,  linen  and  cotton.  will  lie  in  line  with  sales  vol-  and  new  items  to  exiiense,  “if  it  can 

would  undoubtediv  have  to  be  dealt  ''o  discounted  any  possibility  lie  done  within  the  law,  rather  than 

with  in  rapid  succession.  He  credit-  effecting  savings  on  the  payroll,  prorating  it  over  ten  years  ahead, 

ed  the  work  of  the  Association  in  “According  .to  my  calculation  when  we  don’t  know  what  conditions 
presenting  to  the  Federal  Trade  vven  though  we  find  it  possible  to  are  going  to  Ik*.”  This  method 

Commission  the  retail  case  against  operate  with  5%  fewer  employees,  might  also  serve  to  make  inanage- 

overnight  action  for  the  leniency  dollar  payroll  will  be  as  high  or  ment  more  cautious  about  incurring 

that  has  so  far  prevailed  with  respect  fiigber  than  last  year  because  of  the  new  equipment  expense.  Taxes, 

to  the  enforcement  of  the  rayon  rules  tuany  salary  increases  granted  to  the  another  example  of  fixed  charges, 

and  hoped  that  future  rulings  would  workers  during  1937  and.  of  course,  offer  opportunity  of  savings  through 
allow  more  time  for  retail  and  manu-  social  security  taxes  will  come  to  the  employment  of  a  tax  expert  to 
factoring  preparation.  much  more.  These  taxes  will  amount  jirepare  the  various  returns.  “Some 

There  is  a  deeper  significance  in  4%  of  payroll  during  1938,  about  of  the  returns,”  he  jiointed  out,  “are 
the  new  movement  than  the  prob-  three-quarters  of  1^  of  onr  .sales,  very  complex  and  an  expert  might 
lems  it  creates  of  conforming  to  new  I  said  before,  we  all  believe  that  know  many  vital  points  we  could  use 

rules  as  fast  as  thev  arise,  Mr.  salary  increases  that  were  grant-  to  our  advantage.”  Savings  on  in- 

Hrightman  said.  If  standards  can  be  workers  and  the  high  social  surance  might  be  effected  by  careful 

arrived  at  and  from  them  specifica-  security  taxes  we  pay  are  part  of  study  of  rate  structures  and  experi- 
tions  which  .will  enahle  retailers  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  our  employ-  ence  with  a  view  to  reducing  premi- 
huy  more  intelligentlv  and  manufac-  Even  though  profits  arc  lower,  uni  costs.  In  some  instances  econo- 

turers  to  standardize'production,  the  ^  contrary  to  our  my  may  be  served  by  maintaining  a 

cost  of  doing  business  can  be  de-  T^livy  to  consider  any  salary  redtic-  reserve  for  “.self-insurance”  rather 
creased  all  around.  Advertising  will  tions  excepting  as  an  emergency  than  paying  premiums.  Mr.  Henry 
lie  more  efficient ;  and  .so  will  sell-  nieasure.  So  we  will  have  to  look  mentioned  specifically  the  self-insur¬ 
ing.  Improved  selling  and  lalieling  elsewhere  to  reduce  expenses.”  ing  of  plate  glass,  parcel  post  ship- 

will  decrease  returns — and,  said  Mr.  Special  Services.  One  method,  he  nients  umler  $.S0  and  marine  insur- 
Hrightman,  “I  don’t  know  of  any  said,  woukl  be  to  make  a  charge  for  ance  on  imjxirts. 

single  factor  in  our  expense  picture  sjiecial  services  rendered  to  custom-  He  mentioned  as  an  advisable  ad- 

that  needs  more  attention  than  the  ers.  Fie  cited  the  experience  of  dition  to  insurance  the  insuring  of 

question  of  returns.”  stores  which  have  lieen  successful  in  Accounts  Receivable  against  the 

“Finally,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  see  making  charges  for  special  deliver-  loss  or  destruction  of  records, 

retailers  so  fair  and  so  frank  in  their  ies.  cashing  checks,  gift  wrapping.  Protection  of  Accounts  Receiv- 
dealings  with  consumers  that  they  etc. :  the  di.scontinuance  of  C.  O.  D.  able.  Mr.  Henry’s  final  problem 
will  lie  regarded  as  the  natural  allies  deliveries  beyond  regular  delivery  was  protection  against  losses  on  ac- 
of  the  consumers,  .so  that  if  consum-  allowance,  thereby  saving  money  on  counts  receivable.  He  thought  it 
ers  feel  that  they  have  any  cause  for  iiKiney  order  charges,  etc.  He  might  be  advisable  to  set  up  a  re- 
dis.satisfaction.  they  will  naturally  agreed  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  serve  on  the  hooks  for  losses  on 
turn  to  retailers  with  their  com-  get  an  agreement  among  the  stores  these  accounts,  urging  this  depart- 
plaints  instead  of  rushing  to  law-  of  a  community  and  mentioned  how  ure  from  previous  practice  because 
making  liodies  or  government  agen-  one  store  obtained  this  .action  by  of  the  increa.se  in  installment  busi- 

cies  to  have  such  things  corrected.”  offering  a  check-cashing  service  at  ness,  especially  on  soft  merchandise. 

It  is  better  for  such  matters  to  be  a  small  charge  and  proving  that  it  and  because  of  the  uncertain  employ- 

settled  in  this  way,  he  pointed  out,  could  be  operated  at  a  profit.  ment  situation  in  industry. 
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Credit  Management  Problems 


PROTECTION.  With  credit  vol¬ 
ume  increased  so  that  it  amounts 
to  more  than  cash  business,  and  with 
installment  sales  last  year  accounting 
for  about  10%  of  volume,  Edgar 
Amthor  pointed  out  that  “Certain 
protective  measures  are  called  for 
to  insure  the  ultimate  collection  of 
every  dollar  outstanding  on  the 
commitments  of  our  customers.” 
The  trend  toward  liberal  terms  has 
gone  too  far  for  safety,  he  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
had  recommended  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  last  fall,  and  added  that 
the  present  business  situation  in  it¬ 
self  should  prompt  the  store  to  be¬ 
come  more  conservative. 

Mr.  Moeser  pointed  out  that 
while  the  individual  store  might  well 
see  the  advisability  of  tightening  up 
its  terms,  it  would  lx;  difficult  to  do 
so  if  its  competitors  continued  on 
more  liberal  terms.  Mr.  Amthor  re¬ 
sponded  :  “Someone  has  got  to  make 
the  start  toward  a  sounder  basis.  I 
think  we  should  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  are  not  going  to  do  unsound 
things  and  then  try  to  convince  our 
competitors  and  our  cu.stomers  that 
it  is  better  to  do  business  that  way. 
...  In  view  of  what  we  have  been 


through  in  recent  years  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
our  customers  themselves  to  incur 
heavy  obligations  which  run  too  far 
into  the  future.” 

In  connection  with  monthly 
charge  account  business,  Mr.  Am¬ 
thor  (sticking  to  his  role  of  credit 
manager  reporting  to  store  owner) 
observed  that  he  intended  to  get  all 
the  information  he  could  about  new 
plans  in  connection  with  soft  goods, 
such  as  “Letter  of  Credit”  and 
“Coujwn  Book”  plans,  at  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  sessions. 

Expense.  “What  we  need,”  Mr. 
.\mthor  .said,  “is  some  reliable  study 
of  exjiense  in  connection  with  credit 
granting  and  a  cost-finding  system 
so  we  may  actually  know  what  it 
costs  us  to  handle  deferred  |)ayment 
accounts.” 

Legislation.  Referring  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  dis]X)sition  of  federal  and 
state  governments  to  legislate  on 
credit  matters,  Mr.  Amthor  ob- 
-served  that  “the  smartest  thing  we 
can  do  is  cooperate  in  the  formation 
of  sound  legislation  to  ])rotect  the 
reputable  merchant  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 


Store  Management  Problems 


ABOR  RELATIONS.  Mark 
Lansburgh,  looking  ahead  into 
1938,  saw  a  pressing  need  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  “talk  out”  on  their  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  “Retailers.”  he  said,  "have 
l)een  terrified  at  the  merest  rumor  of 
labor  difficulties  in  their  stores,  and 
that  is  natural  enough,  but  tbe  labor 
problem  is  with  us  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  burying  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  pretending  it  doesn’t 
exist.” 

The  labor  problem,  it  seemed  to 
him.  must  be  regarded  as  essential¬ 
ly  an  expense  problem.  “If  it  were 
not,”  he  said,  “for  the  fact  that  all 
retail  expenses  have  to  be  jiassed  on 
to  the  customer  and  that  retail  costs 
already  are  high.  I  sui)pose  the  aver¬ 
age  retailer  would  feel  the  impulse 
to  be  at  least  as  generous  as  any 
other  employer  would  be.” 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  satisfactory  lalx)r  rela¬ 
tions  is,  Mr.  Lansburgh  continued, 
the  retailer’s  lack  of  experience  in 
the  technique  of  labor  negotiation. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  retail  business  has  been 
until  now  largely  unaffected  by  trade 
unionism.  The  tyjie  of  labor  em¬ 
ployed,  the  comparatively  desirable 
working  conditions,  absence  of 


monotony  and  the  greater  stability 
of  employment  as  compared  with 
factory  work,  have  all  played  their 
part  in  this.  Even  today,  he  ixunted 
out,  although  “to  judge  from  the 
newspajxTs,  one  might  think  the  re¬ 
tail  labor  situation  is  a  seeth'ng 
cauldron”,  coinjiaratively  few  con¬ 
cerns  have  had  labor  trouble.  The 
situation  will  continue  smooth,  if 
employers  will  do  their  part  in  re¬ 
moving  any  .sore  .spots  that  may 
e.xist  in  their  relationship  with  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Probably  tbe  sorest  spot  in  re¬ 
tail  emjiloyment,”  he  continued, 
“has  been  that  store  hours  are  likely 
to  1)0  longer  than  working  hours  in 
other  lines  of  business,  but  tbe  re¬ 
tailer  is  serving  the  public  and  must 
to  a  considerable  extent  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  the  public’s  needs. 
However,  there  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  development — largely  voluntary 
on  the  i)art  of  merchants — toward 
shorter  working  hours.” 

It  is  desirable  that  retailers  should 
learn  more  of  the  technique  of  labor 
negotiations.  A  natural  tendency  to 
meet  the  situation  emotionally  must 
l)e  curbed.  “In  everything  else  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  their  stores,”  he 
jx)inted  out,  “retailers  are  accus- 


M  iiis  Elizabeth  Westgate  dismswes  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  with  Mark  Lansburgh. 


touted  to  bargaining  and,  st)  long  as 
federal  and  state  laws  compel  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  I  think  we  should 
get  used  to  regarding  it  as  we  do 
all  other  kinds  of  bargaining — satie- 
ly  and  unemotionally  and  determined 
that  any  bargain  which  is  made 
shall  be  natural  and  fair.” 

There  are  many  phases  of  this 
technitine,  he  said,  which  require 
study.  For  instance,  is  group  store 
action  or  individual  store  action 
preferable?  .'Xnd  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  is  the  nece.s.sity  to  ping  up  and 
correct  weaknesses  in  individual 
stores  before  collective  bargaining 
becomes  necessary.  “Rememlx;r,” 
be  .said,  “that  the  old  adage  alM)nt 
tbe  chain  being  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link  ai)i)lies  only  too  well  in 
this  situation.  An  entering  wedge 
UKule  in  any  store  in  onr  community, 
by  reason  of  underpay  or  i)oor  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  can  easily  alTect  all 
other  stores.” 

*  *  * 

Personnel  Efficiency.  .Xny  fur¬ 
ther  observations  that  Mr.  Lans- 
bnrgh  may  have  i)lanned  to  make 
about  labor  relations  were  inter- 
nqited  by  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Ivlizabeth  W’e.stgate.  per.somiel  man¬ 
ager.  Miss  Westgate,  striving  to  be 
calm,  laid  before  Mr.  Moeser.  Mr. 
Brightman  and  Mr.  Lansburgh  (and 
she  only  wished  the  sales  i)romotion 
man  were  there  too ! )  a  situation 
which  served  as  an  exanqile  of  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  .sometimes  made 
n]X)n  the  iiersonnel  department  Ix*- 
canse  of  lack  of  coonlination  else¬ 
where  in  the  store.  In  this  case,  she 
reported,  she  had  just  received  word 
that  eight  iiromotions  were  -sebed- 
nled  for  a  single  day.  She  could  not 
possibly  i)rodnce  the  number  of  well- 
trained  extras  rcxinired.  nor  was 
there  time  allowed  for  her  to  train 
them.  She  ]X)inted  out  that  bunch¬ 
ing  promotions  in  this  way  required 
her  to  “pick  sales|>eo])le  off  the 
trees” :  whereas  if  the  promotions 
were  spread,  the  same  group  of 
well-trained  salespeople,  familiar 
with  the  store,  could  go  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department. 
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“Lately,”  she  said,  “in  your  zeal 
to  {jet  proiuotiotis  and  get  nierehan- 
dise  on  the  floor,  ycni  liave  forgotten 
the  thing  which  the  life  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  dei)ends  on — that  is  sales- 
|)eoples’  volume.’’  She  pointed  out 
too  how  hunched  promotions  meant 
a  delivery  i)eak  tliat  hampered  the 
operations  {)f  the  marking,  receiving, 
stock  and  delivery  |K-ople. 

Mr.  Moeser  {uU  the  situation  up 
to  Mr.  llrightman,  who  complained 
bitterly  that  if  he  didn’t  have  to  take 
so  much  pressure  from  Mr.  Mo<;ser 
himself,  illustrateil  with  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures,  he  might  not  Ik*  so 
promotion-conscious.  He  agreed 
however,  to  ask  his  buyers  to  spread 
their  promotions. 

Training  Sufwrvisors.  With  this 
problem  off  her  mind.  Miss  West- 
gate  turned  to  another  angle  of  the 
jKTSonnel  job  in  193S — training  for 
sui)ervi.sion.  This  training,  she  said, 
must  go  from  the  top  down,  from  the 
president  of  the  store  down  to  the 
supervisor,  or  so-called  “straw 
Ikjss’’.  Most  emj)loyee  grievances 
concern  relations  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisor,  and  the  selection  and 
training  of  that  suix'rvisor,  she  said, 
is  one  of  the  most  imjKirtant  factors 
in  establishing  good  employee  rela¬ 
tions. 

Selling  the  Employees.  Her  final 
l)oint  concerned  the  necessity  for  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  management  to 
interpret  the  store  to  its  employees, 
to  win  a  loyalty  based  on  under¬ 
standing.  ^ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Transportation  ('harges.  The 
outline  of  store  management  prob¬ 
lems  was  next  taken  up  by  R.  G. 
Hrown,  traffic  manager.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  transportation  expense  he 
pointed  ont  that  the  railways  and 
truck  lines  are  now  l)efore  the  I.C.C. 
asking  for  a  15%  increase  in  all 
freight  rates.  He  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  would  win  an  increase 
of  al)out  10%.  which  would  not  only 
increase  retailers’  transix>rtation 
costs  hut  also  increase  wholesale 
cost  of  merchandise.  Ix'cause  of  the 
higher  freight  charges  paid  by 
manufacturers  on  their  materials. 

To  minimize  these  costs  the  traffic 
manager  must  re-examine  all  the 
store’s  routing  to  .see  if  more  eco¬ 
nomical  ways  of  bringing  in  goods 
can  lie  found.  He  em^ihasized  the 
lX)int  that  the  traffic  manager  is  best 
qualified  to  determine  routing,  and 
urged  that  buyers  jilacing  orders  in 
the  market  and  telegraphically, 
(when  the  routing  orders  are  out  of 
the  Traffic  Deiiartment’s  hands) 
should  look  for  guidance  to  the 
traffic  manager.  Buyers,  he  said, 


should  be  warned,  jiarticularly  in 
the  case  of  furniture  and  other  heavy 
goods,  of  the  increased  transixirta- 
tion  charges  in  jirosjiect. 

Receiving  and  Marking  Costs. 
With  the  labor  cost  greater  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking.  Mr.  Brown 
continued,  some  changes  in  ojiera- 
tions  must  Ik-  worked  out  to  coni- 
jiensate  for  the  additional  e.xiK'iisc. 
.\  rearrangement  of  time  schedules 
to  insure  even  How  of  gtiods  from 
the  marking  room,  and  a  new  re¬ 
marking  jilan  were  Ix-ing  worked 
out,  he  reported. 

*  *  ♦ 

Delivery  Efficiency.  Xornian 
Mitchell  now  picked  iij)  the  .story  ctf 


management  problems  by  defining 
the  major  problems  confronting  the 
delivery  group  in  1938  as  two — first, 
increasing  productiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  which  he  believed  could  be 
done  by  careful  survey  of  layout,  op¬ 
erating  functions  and  job;  and  sec¬ 
ond.  the  personnel  situation  in  de¬ 
livery.  which  he  thought  Ixiiled 
down  to  the  jihrase  “dead  end  jol/’. 
“b'fforts,’’  he  said,  “should  lie  made 
to  correct  this  situation  and  by  care¬ 
ful  study  and  evaluation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  to  accomplish  something  in 
the  way  of  adjusted  compensation, 
etc.,  which  will  offset  the  opjiortuni- 
ties  extended  to  employees  in  other 
deiiartments  within  the  store.’’ 


Sales  Promotion  Problems 


IBUCITY  EXPENSE.  The 
factors  making  for  an  unduly 
high  publicity  exiH-nse,  as  William 
McLeod  defined  them,  are  trying  to 
keep  uj)  with  the  Joneses,  or  doing 
anything  any  competitor  does;  try¬ 
ing  to  a(lverti.se  “every  little  article” ; 
seeing  that  every  department  gets  a 
fixed  quota  of  ads  every  week;  and 
finally,  neglecting  internal  store  pro¬ 
motion. 

In  1938,  he  said,  every  ad  must 
be  run  for  a  sound,  well-considered 
reason — “and  we  should  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  a  gocnl  display,  a 
great  effort,  perhaps  a  window  sign, 
will  do  the  trick  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  ad — in  other  words,  we 
must  take  full  advantage  of  .store 
traffic.’’ 

Next,  he  said,  there  must  be  bet¬ 
ter  planning  all  along  the  line — and 
in  this  effort,  the  store  owner  must 


start  the  b;dl  rolling  by  making  the 
whole  store  sides  promotion-minded. 
He  agreed  unex|K‘ctedly  with  Mr. 
Moeser’s  hint  that  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department  it.self  must  become 
more  sales-jiromotion-minded,  and 
emphasized  that  cojiy  writers  must 
he  trained  to  the  theory  that  “they 
are  writing  words  that  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  and  not  a  pretty  story  that 
their  friends  will  compliment  them 
on.’’  The  same  holds  true  for  illus¬ 
trators,  and  for  the  display  depart¬ 
ment,  from  w’hich  must  be  de¬ 
manded  windows  “that  will  make 
women  stop,  look  and  shop.”  In 
short,  every  effort  must  be  made,  he 
said,  “to  do  business  at  a  lower  j^r- 
centage  rate  for  publicity.”  He 
warned,  however,  that  a  .substantial 
cut  in  advertising  might  so  reduce 
business  that  it  would  mean  still  fur¬ 
ther  ctUs  all  along  the  line. 


Vendor  Relations 


AS  Mr.  McLeod  finished,  the  as¬ 
sembled  executives  turned  from 
their  own  store  problems  to  greet 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  visiting  chairman 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  Mr.  Wolf  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  for  the  problems  of 
manufacturers,  {winting  out  that 
these  are  necessarily  the  concern  al¬ 
so  of  retailers.  “For,”  he  said,  “if 
we  don’t  concern  ourselves  with 
them  they  will  get  together  into  as¬ 
sociations  and  little  grou])s  and 
formulate  trade  practices  and  policies 
which  might  impinge  ujK)n  what  we 
properly  consider  our  domain,  the 
distributing  of  goods.” 

Mr.  Wolf  made  brief  reference  to 
the  conferences  with  manufacturers 
which  have  been  successfully  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  principles  on  Vendor 
Relations  set  down  in  the  Associa¬ 


tion’s  1937  Platform.  Agreements 
had  lieen  made,  he  .said,  with  nine 
manufacturers’  groups  concerning 
the  laljeling  of  fiber  content  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  and  in  1938  his  Commit¬ 
tee  looked  forward  to  carrying 
through  to  its  final  conclusion — 
manufacturer  acceptance — the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  and  the  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Council  in  sizing,  standardi¬ 
zation,  etc.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  conference  method  has 
proven  highly  satisfactory  in  all 
dealings  with  manufacturers.  As 
fair  trade  practice  rules  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  various  associations  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  will 
also  take  these  up  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

— Helen  Mulhern, 
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Disregarding  chronology  for  the  time 
being,  we  present  here  a  summary  of  the 
closing  general  session  of  the  convention,  in 
which  the  "executives"  who  discussed  with 
Mr.  Moeser  on  Monday  the  problems  which  they 
saw  facing  them  in  1938,  returned  from  the  con¬ 
vention  sessions  to  report  on  what  they  had  heard  there  that  would  help  in  solving 
those  problems.  This  Thursday  afternoon  session,  therefore,  represents  a  summary  of 
the  convention.  Read  in  conjunction  with  the  story  of  the  opening  session,  it  offers 
a  good  base  from  which  members  may  take  off  in  studying  the  detailed  summaries 
of  talk  and  discussion  at  each  session  which  appear  in  later  pages.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  summing-up  session  at  the  close  of  the  convention  was  that  it  not  only 
highlighted  the  work  of  the  meetings,  but  filtered  each  executive's  conclusions  through 
the  comments  of  his  fellow  executives  in  different  divisions. 


Store  Management  Sessions 


Mark  LANSBURGH  report¬ 
ed  on  management  sessions 
covering  lal)or  relations,  main¬ 
tenance,  workroom  economies,  store 
modernization  and  selling  costs. 

Labor  Relations.  Because  there 
was  at  least  some  evidence  of  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
discuss  labor  problems  o})enly  and 
reasonably,  Mr.  Lansburgh  regard¬ 
ed  the  Tuesday  morning  labor  ses¬ 
sion  as  “perhaps  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  one  that  we’ve  had  since  I  have 
been  attending  convention  sessions.” 

Members  were  asked  to  consider 
at  this  session  a  “Bill  of  Rights”  for 
employer,  employee,  and  consumer : 

“To  the  employer  was  conceded 
the  right  to  resjiect  for  the  profit 
motive  in  business,  the  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fair  and  open  competition, 
and  the  right  to  protection  from  un¬ 
fair  competition. 

“The  employee  was  conceded  the 
right  to  fair  hours  and  wages,  heal¬ 
thy  and  pleasant  working  conditions, 
the  opi)ortunity  to  learn  and  grow, 
to  present  grievances  without  the 
risk  of  dismissal,  the  elimination  of 
sweat  shop  and  child  labor,  the  right 
to  reasonable  security  against  unem¬ 
ployment,  disability  and  old  age  de¬ 
pendency,  and  finally,  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  if 
he  so  desired. 

“The  consumer  was  conceded  the 
right  to  shop  without  interference 
or  molestation,  to  share  in  the  sales 
resulting  from  fair  and  open  compe¬ 
tition,  and  to  protection  from  mis- 
rej^resentation  and  shaqi  practices.” 

In  discussion  of  unionization,  it 
was  emphasized  that  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  an  essentially  democratic 
pn'ccdure,  and.  said  Mr.  I.anshurgh, 


“Retailers  were  urged  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
union  structure  with  the  sound 
democratic  principles  embodied  in 
collective  bargaining  as  such.” 

At  the  opening  session  Mr.  Lans¬ 
burgh  had  raised  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  individual  or  group  action  of 
stores  was  the  more  desirable  in 
dealing  with  labor.  He  reported 
now  that  talks  had  been  given  to 
show  the  success  of  group  action.  In 
one  community,  he  said,  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  reached  “complete  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  jxilicies  regarding  wages, 
hours,  etc.,  and  it  has  been  further 
agreed  to  use  an  outside  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Lalxjr  Standards  As¬ 
sociation  as  their  representative  in 
discussing  negotiations  with  labor 
unions  and  organizations  repre¬ 
senting  their  employees.”  The  re¬ 
sult  has  l)een  to  eliminate  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  antagonism  between  stores 
and  union  representatives ;  to  pro- 
tect  employers  while  at  the  same 
time  granting  to  employees  all  that 
is  just  and  fair;  and  to  establish  a 
friendly  feeling  between  all  employ¬ 
ees  and  their  managements,  mini¬ 
mizing  outside  influences  which  so 
often  tend  to  create  a  barrier  between 
them.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
plan  may  be  called  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  labor  problem  has  always 
its  individual  as  well  as  its  commu¬ 
nity  factors. 

Operating  Economies.  When  the 
members  turned  to  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  store  manager’s  job,  they 
confirmed  the  theory  that  mainte¬ 
nance  should  be  preventive  rather 
than  corrective  in  character.  A  com¬ 
petent.  technically  trained  supervis¬ 


or  in  charge  of  mechanical  equipment 
— which  represents  25  to  30%  of 
the  cost  of  a  modern  department 
store — can  prevent  inadequate  main¬ 
tenance  and  so  add  years  to  the  use¬ 
ful  life  of  equipment. 

The  incentive  system  was  suggest¬ 
ed  as  a  means  of  speeding  produc¬ 
tion  and  reducing  losses  in  altera¬ 
tion  workrooms,  an  instance  being 
given  of  a  35%  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  result. 

A  member  reporting  on  store 
modernization  outlined  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  successful  procedure  as  the 
concentration  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  executive;  plan¬ 
ning  well  ahead ;  concentration  of 
effort  first  on  tlie  profitable  rather 
than  the  unsatisfactory  departments. 
There  might,  Mr.  Lansburgh  ob¬ 
served,  be  room  for  argument  as  to 
the  last  idea.  Improvement  of  ser¬ 
vice  facilities  and  final  decrease  in 
selling  and  operating  costs  are  the 
measure  of  the  success  of  a  modern¬ 
ization  program. 

In  effecting  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  selling,  intensive  training  of  sec¬ 
tion  managers ;  the  use  of  production 
and  service  records  as  a  check  on 
sales  managers  and  traffic  supervis¬ 
ors;  and  the  establishment  of  a  fly¬ 
ing  squad  to  replace  former  contin¬ 
gents  and  extras,  were  specified  as 
successful  methods.  Concerning  the 
flying  squad,  the  ]x»int  was  also 
made  that  under  Social  Security 
regulations,  a  better  merit  rating  is 
obtained  through  the  reduction  in 
casual  employment. 

Improving  Employee  Relations. 
A  joint  session  of  all  the  manage¬ 
ment  groups  discussed  the  problems 
of  what  employees  want  as  “Today’s 
Challenge  to  Management  Execu¬ 
tives.”  Pay,  promotion  and  work- 
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Harold  Brightman  turned  to  the  audience  during  the  actual  performance,  but  otherwise  this 
picture,  taken  at  rehearsal,  shows  what  the  session  in  “Mr.  Moeser’s  office”  looked  like.  Shown 
above  are  Norman  D.  Mitchell,  Alfred  Henry,  Harold  W.  Brightman,  William  H.  McLeod  and 
David  E.  Moeser. 


iiig  condititms  are  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  by  nianageinent  the  vital 
problems  in  employee  relations,  but, 
Mr.  Lansburgh  said,  “Actual  meas¬ 
urement  of  employee  attitude  has 
proved  that  the  factors  of  primary 
importance  to  employees  are  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  new  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  course  of  work ;  clear 
responsibility  with  an  understanding 
of  results  expected,  and  absence  of 
conflicting  orders;  freedom  to  seek 
advice  in  real  problems;  knowledge 
of  whether  work  is  improving,  and 
unhampered  authority  to  get  results 
expect^.’’  Because  these  deejier 
and  not  completely  tangible  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  ignored,  there  has 
been  a  substitution  of  concrete  de¬ 
mands  for  higher  pay  and  shorter 
working  hours;  yet  “the  things 
which  are  of  vital  significance  to 
employee  morale  cost  little  money.’’ 
The  speaker  reporting  on  this  em¬ 
ployee  survey  summed  up  his  point 
in  the  statement  that  “The  deepest 
of  all  human  cravings  is  that  for 
personal  significance,  and  manage¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  give  recognition 
to  this  basic  truth.” 

It  was  made  clear  that  in  the 
rating  of  the  achievements  of  sujier- 
vising  executives,  the  quality  of  their 
subordinates’  attitudes  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with 
the  quality  of  the  executives’  person¬ 
al  achievements. 

The  spread  of  unionism  and  wage- 
and-hour  legislation  is  showing  re¬ 
sults  in  a  trend  toward  “setting  up 
a  separate  division  of  the  store  or¬ 
ganization  for  handling  emidoyee  re¬ 
lations.” 

“The  set-up  of  the  division  may 
vary,”  Mr.  Lansburgh  commented, 
“but  its  essential  function  is  to  rep¬ 
resent  members  of  the  store  staff  to 
top  management,  carrying  with  it 
the  authority  to  deal  with  personnel 
problems.  The  problem  of  morlerniz- 
ing  store  organization  takes  the 


form,  according  to  this  viewiioint,  of 
placing  the  ixirsonnel  division  of  the 
store  on  a  par  with  the  other  major 
division  heads,  and  allocating  to  this 
new  branch  of  management  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  improving  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  employees  with  management, 
thus  eliminating  causes  of  lalxir 
trouble  and  carrying  down  through 
the  ranks  the  jxilicies  of  to])  man¬ 
agement.” 

Personnel  Sessions 

The  Personnel  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement  (Iroups,  meeting  jointly, 
had.  Miss  Westgate  reiM)rted, 
agreed  on  the  key  importance  of  the 
supervisor  attitude  in  maintaining 
good  employee  morale.  From  this 
they  had  ])rogressed  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  standards  for  the  selection  of 
executives.  Next  they  had  taken  up 
the  problem  of  training  executives, 
on  the  principle  that  “leaders  can  be 
made  if  we  develop  and  follow  the 
right  technique.” 

The  Personnel  Group  devoted  a 
part  of  one  session  to  the  problem 
(jf  training  for  retailing  in  the  public 
schcM)ls.  Selection  of  .students  for 
store  |xjsitions,  resix)nsibilities  of 
retailers,  and  7  sjx‘cific  ways  in 
which  retailers  can  ctHqxrate  with 
the  George-Deen  .Xct  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Group  then  turned  to 
discussion  of  other  measures  than 
production  records  for  the  judging  of 
employees,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
creased  profit  to  both  employee  and 
management.  Finally  the  subject  of 
promoting  the  store  to  its  enqiloyees 
was  taken  up,  in  initial  training,  in 
continuous  training,  and  at  the 
termination  of  employment. 

Traffic  Sessions 

Rate  Increases.  At  the  traffic 
sessions,  Mr.  Brown  re]X)rted,  the 
transportation  problem  created  by 
prospective  increase  in  rates  bad 
l)een  discussed.  To  control  and  re¬ 


duce  their  traffic  cost,  members 
were  in  almost  complete  agreement 
that  “they  would  try  to  concentrate 
their  traffic  for  short  hauls  up  to  a 
radius  of  about  300  miles  and  move 
that  by  truck.”  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  “the  only 
source  of  reducing  transix)rtation 
costs  would  l)e  to  take  out  of  the 
higher  tran.s]X)rtation  brackets,  such 
as  express  for  instance,  whatever 
movements  they  could  manage  to 
throw  into  truck  haul,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  Ixjcause  the  rate  is 
lower.” 

On  longer  hauls,  economy  appears 
to  lie  in  the  u.se  of  the  freight  for¬ 
warder,  ])atronizing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  package  consolidation  at  some 
ix)ints. 

Hours.  Concerning  the  working 
out  of  time  schedules  for  employees, 
on  the  basis  of  wage  and  hour  legis¬ 
lation,  Mr.  Brown  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  lx>st  to 
abandon  the  stagger  system,  and 
start  at  nine  o’clock  with  a  full  crew. 
'File  stagger  system  necessitates  the 
moving  alx)ut  of  the  employees  from 
one  section  to  another  during  the 
day,  and  this  time  is  non-productive. 

Re-marking  Costs.  Mr.  Brown 
offered  the  idea  that  re-marking 
costs  could  t)e  reduced  by  putting 
l)rice  tickets  on  individual  pieces 
only  when  the  merchandise  is  to  be 
taken  directly  to  the  selling  floor. 
Price  identification  could  l)e  put  on 
the  cartons  only,  until  merchandise 
is  actually  called  for,  at  which  time 
the  portion  to  go  to  the  selling  floor 
could  be  individually  marked.  This 
w'ould  save  constant  re-marking  on 
merchandise  which  has  not  even 
reached  the  selling  floor,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  cut  down  on  handling  of 
the  merchandise. 

Mr.  Brightman  at  this  point 
raised  the  question  of  over-attention 
to  keeping  down  re-marking  costs, 
which  might  hami)er  a  competitive 
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lM)'.icy  requiring  (juick  re-iuarkiiig  in 
order  to  meet  conditions  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Brown  thought  there  would 
l)e  no  loss  of  time  involved,  and  in 
response  to  questioning  hy  the  other 
executives  sketched  quickly  the  co- 
oi)eration  and  adjustments  which 
might  he  made  hy  buyers  and  the 
control  office  to  help  work  out  the 
jdan. 

Mr.  Brown  next  took  uj)  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  marking  involved  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  tlie  rayon  rules,  conceming 
which  he  was  relieved  to  hear  that 
the  manufacturers  might  lx;  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  resix)nsihility  for  sup¬ 
plying  correct  information ;  and  fin¬ 
ally  suggested  self-insurance  on 
merchandi.se  in  transit,  except  for 
shi])ments  of  very  high  value. 

Delivery  Sessions 

'I'he  conclusions  arrived  at  hy 
the  Retail  Deliver)  (iroup.  reported 
Mr.  Mitchell,  point  to  the  following 
.seven-point  program  for  this  divi- 
.sion  of  a  progressive  store  in  1938: 

“1.  Break  down  each  (qx-rating 
prfx'edure  into  its  component  ])arts 
and  eliminate  the  non-essentials  of 


recommending  a  reduction  in  the  erating  departments  which  need  not 
weekly  frequency  of  delivery — par-  be  located  in  the  store  and  cons.de; 
ticulariy  on  furniture  and  hulk  mer-  transferring  some  of  these  ojierating 
chandise.  departments  to  the  lower  rent  area 

“In  addition  to  this  program,  it  is  of  the  warehouse  to  release  space 
suggested  that  the  store  li.st  all  op-  in  the  store  for  selling.” 

Merchandising  Sessions 


Mr.  BRKiHTM.AX,  in  his  rc- 
jxirt,  first  made  the  jioint  that 
it  would  he  desirable  for  more  hii\  - 
ers  to  attend  the  Convention  ses¬ 
sions,  and  suggested  that  this  might 
he  made  jxissihle  hy  a  coordination 
of  buying  ])lans  with  the  Convention 
dates. 

He  rejxirted  that  he  was  consid¬ 
erably  encouraged  hy  the  report  of 
the  Wndor  Relations  C'ommittee  as 
to  the  number  of  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  they  have  concluded  with 
manufacturers’  assix'iations  for  the 
satisfactory  labelling  of  merchandise 
iti  accordance  with  tlie  rayon  rules. 

He  reiterated  his  lx;licf.  confirmed 
hy  the  sessions,  that  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  merchandise  divi.sion  in 
19.38  is  “how  to  get  the  largest  ]X)s- 
sible  volume  this  coming  spiring  and 
fall  under  difficult  conditiotis,  with 


the  possibility  of  increasing  mark¬ 
ups  at  this  time  to  help  cover  in¬ 
creased  expenses,  but  Air.  Brigbt- 
man  believed  that  “we  can  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  in  getting  a  little  more  mark¬ 
up.”  Air.  Brightnian  was  aware  of 
the  argument  against  this,  which  is 
that  it  is  necessjiry  to  meet  conqieti- 
tion,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  tyne 
of  increased  e.xpense  which  is  tlie 
main  problem  at  this  time  is  faced 
by  all  retailers  alike.  He  ixiinted 
out  that  “a  better  training  job  of 
our  salespeople  will  enable  them  to 
place  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the 
better  merchandise.” 

Titrning  to  the  e.xternal  factors  in 
the  itroblem  of  getting  the  large.st 
pos.sible  ])rofitahle  volume,  Mr. 
Brightman  said.  “One  of  the  things 
that  impres.sed  me  very  thoroughly 
was  the  reiteration  in  this  Conven- 


each. 

“2.  Analyze  pre.sent  physical  lay¬ 
outs  and  recommend  to  the  store  re¬ 
visions  which  will  cut  costs  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  the  exj^ense  in¬ 
volved  in  a  reasonably  short  perir)tl 
of  time. 

“.3.  Determine  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  higher  costs  and  chal¬ 
lenge  lx)th  fixed  and  controllable 
items  of  expense  with  em])hasis  on 
items  assumed  to  lie  minor  in  the 
l)ast  as  well  as  those  known  to  be 
major.  Simplify  the  distribution  of 
these  costs  to  operations  to  eliminate 
tnaintenance  of  records  solelv  for 
this  purpose. 

“4.  Survey  all  functions,  jobs  and 
)x*rsonnel  and  shift  the  right  men  to 
the  right  job.  Recognize  the  ‘dead¬ 
end’  jobs,  list  them,  and  make  plans 
for  transferring  capable  jx‘r.sonnel 
out  of  them.  See  that  onlv  the  right 
type  of  person  is  .started  up  the.se 
blind  alleys  in  the  future. 

“5.  Outline  the  extent  of  train¬ 
ing  in  employee  relations  that  each 
supervisor  should  have,  and  see  to  it 
that  he  not  only  gets  it  but  puts  it 
in  practice. 

“6.  Rearrange  methods  and 
schedules  of  work  to  secure  the  Itest 
results  from  shortened  hours  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Study  the  possibilities  of 
night  loading  packages  bulk  and  fur¬ 
niture  as  a  means  of  meeting  this 
situation,  and 

“7.  Study  the  delivep.^  load  in 
outlying  territories  with  the  view  of 


the  lowest  jK)ssible  e.xpense  consist¬ 
ent  with  good  business.” 

He  warned  again  against  the 
fallacy  of  “worshiping  cxix*nse”.  for 
“you  cannot  get  business  without 
.spending  money.” 

The  problem  breaks  down.  Mr. 
Brightman  said,  into  two  considera¬ 
tions:  internal  and  external. 

From  the  “internal”  point  of  view, 
the  necessities  are:  (1)  To  improve 
])lanning.  which  means  more  intelli¬ 
gent  buyer  selection,  from  the  stand- 
ix)int  of  experience  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  l)e  handled ;  keeping 
stocks  complete :  and  more  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  regular  lines  of 
merchandise  for  which  there  is 
steady  demand.  (2)  To  ctxqierate 
Ix'tter  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  presentation  of  the  total 
store  picture.  (3)  To  cooperate  more 
effectively  with  contn)l  and  man¬ 
agement  divisions.  He  mentioned 
Miss  Westgate’s  problem  of  bunched 
promotions,  which  decrease  per.son- 
nel  efficiency,  as  an  instance  in  which 
cooperation  from  the  merchandise 
division  would  relieve  the  situation. 
Turning  to  the  matter  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  control,  he  said.  “I  also 
l)elieve  there  is  a  responsibility  on 
the  merchandising  division  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  expenses  of  business  to  be 
reduced  sufficiently  to  take  care  of 
all  the  uncontrollable  new  expense 
items,  such  as  taxes  and  wage  in¬ 
creases.  which  all  retailers  must  un¬ 
fortunately  he  faced  with.”  Mr. 
Henry  on  Mondav  had  discounted 


tion  of  the  iirinciples  of  the  idatform 
which  the  .\ss(X'iation  adopted  last 
June  with  respect  to  its  customers 
and  its  vendors,  the  matter  of  inib- 
lic  relations.”  These  subjects  re¬ 
ceived  exhaustive  consideration  in 
general  sessions  and  in  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  .sessions. 


General  Hugh  S.  Johnson 


General  Johnson  made  his  serond  appear¬ 
ance  before  an  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  as 
principal  speaker  at  this  year's  banquet. 
The  former  head  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  criticized  many  of  the 
present  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
tration. 
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If  I  Were  President- 


\  T  the  crowning  event  of  the  convention  week, 
the  27th  nnnnal  N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  Ijanqnet,  these 
things  hapiH.‘ned: 

1.  The  new  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  officers  were  an¬ 
nounced  between  hursts  of  ai)plause. 

2.  Retiring  I’resident  Moeser  was  presented 
with  a  silver  service  to  express  X.  R.  1).  G.  A. 
aijpreciation  for  his  two  years  of  leadership — 
Former  President  ( )vens  ofliciating. 

3.  With  the  audience  standing  (juietly,  lights 
subdued,  soft  music  i)laying,  Carlos  H.  Clark 
extolled  the  life  and  work  of  Channing  Fi.  Sweitzer. 

4.  file  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Hughes  of  Ridgewood, 
X.  J.  called  for  a  new  birth  of  resjMmsihility  and 
a  revitalized  moral  consciousness. 

5.  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  pictured  what  he 
didn’t  like  about  the  Roosevelt  regime  at  present, 
and  appealed  for  it  to  return  to  its  early  objectives. 

The  oldtime  X.  R.  .\.  chief  denounced  the  Labor 
Relations  lioard  as  “reminiscent  of  some  of  the 
French  tribunals  of  terror,”  flayed  the  anti-lynch¬ 
ing  hill,  .said  Administration  fiscal  policies  seem 
almost  like  “sadistic  torture  of  any  man  who  tries 
to  ojK'rate  a  business,”  and  noted  with  regret,  “as 
l)etween  government  and  business,  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  suspicion  and  one  one  side,  outright  hatred.” 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Major  Benjamin 


H.  Xamm,  of  The  Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  as  to 
what  lu’  would  do  if  he  were  president.  General 
Johnson  told  the  diners  he  would: 

"  I'ake  all  the  cockeyed  nit-wits  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  give  ’em  24  ln)urs  notice. 

“Insist  that  all  taxes  not  primarily  for  revenue 
be  repealed. 

“Stoj)  punitive  taxes. 

“'I'ake  one  billion  dollars  off  the  regular  gov- 
tM  ument  expenditures. 

“Return  to  Congre.ss  the  power  to  fix  the  value 
of  money. 

“.\.sk  simple  legislation  for  wages  and  hours." 

'I'he  crowd  roared. 

In  a])|X‘aling  for  a  new  .sense  of  responsibility, 
the  Rev.  Hughes  admonished :  “Let  us  go  back  to 
our  resi)ective  places  of  business  and  function  there 
to  build  a  civilization,  a  social  order,  so  jiust,  so 
righteous,  so  humane,  so  fair  that  nothing  this  si<le 
of  hell  itself  can  destroy  the  American  dream, 
your  dream  and  mine.” 

Mr.  Clark  eulogized  Channing  FL  Sweitzer  in 
these  words:  “So  long  as  we  his  friends  shall  live, 
he  will  live  in  our  hearts.  So  long  as  this  Associa¬ 
tion  into  which  he  put  so  much  of  himself  shall 
endure.  Channing  Sweitzer  will  be  remembered.” 

— James  H.  Scull. 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  as  Mr.  Brightman  reported 
them,  was  the  general  concern  over 
“illegitimate  competition”,  “stuffed 
flats”,  “upstairs  selling”,  selling  at 
retail  by  manufacturers.  This  prob¬ 
lem  came  up  at  the  homefurnishings 
and  ready-to-wear  .sessions,  and  with 
particular  emphasis  at  the  house- 
wares  session.  It  was  made  clear  that 
cooperative  store  action  is  needed  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

'I'he  men’s  wear  meeting,  in  which 
the  buyers  reported  a  softening  of 
prices  in  the  textile  market  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  they  hope  to  give  their 
customers,  not  low'er  prices,  but  bet¬ 
ter  values  at  the  same  prices,  raised 
the  question  in  Mr.  Brightman’s 
mind  of  “w’hether  we  should  be  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  give  our  customers 
something  better  for  the  same  price, 
or  whether  we  should  not  be  satisfied 


to  give  them  the  same  merchandise 
at  a  lesser  price.”  His  point  was  that 
their  purchasing  power  during  a  de¬ 
pression — or  recession — might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  decline. 

The  Merchandising  Division’s 


plans  for  the  year,  Mr.  Brightman 
concluded,  call  among  other  things 
for  the  formation  of  more  local 
groups  of  merchants  and  buyers, 
more  merchandising  sub-groups,  and 
a  study  of  “own  brand”  merchandise. 


Sales  Promotion  Sessions 


THbi  possibility  of  evaluating  ads 
before  they  are  printed  constitu¬ 
ted  one  of  the  most  imjx)rtant  {X)ints 
brought  up  at  sales  promotion  meet¬ 
ings,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McLeod. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Townsend,  who  spoke  on 
this  subject,  has  a  list  of  twenty- 
seven  requirements  which  an  ad 
must  meet  before  it  goes  into  print : 
and  Mr.  McLeod’s  belief  was  that 
advertising  departments  might  well 
set  up  such  standards  for  themselves. 
Considering  his  group’s  sessions 


as  a  whole.  Mr.  McLeod  came  out 
with  ten  things  which  the  store  might 
well  plan  to  do  in  connection  with 
its  publicity  activities  this  year : 

1 .  Impress  every  individual  in  the 
publicity  department  with  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  expense  situation. 

2.  Improve  planning,  particularly 
by  buyers. 

3.  Strengthen  internal  promotion 
program,  possibly  assigning  one  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  this  work  exclusively. 
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4.  Make  publicity  department, 
meaning  everyone  in  it,  more  sales- 
promotion-minded. 

5.  Plan  all  publicity  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  point  of  view. 

6.  Set  up  standards  to  evaluate 
advertising  before  publication. 

7.  Re-study  media. 


Reviewing  the  controllers’ 

Congress  session  on  general 
business  conditions,  Mr.  Henry  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  difference  of  opinions 
expressed  as  to  whether  a  business 
upturn  could  be  exiJected  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  or  whether  it  would  take 
as  long  as  five  months.  Most  mem¬ 
bers,  he  reported,  seem  to  take  a 
mid-way  point  of  view,  believing 
that  “we  can  plan  safely  this  spring 
season  on  something  like  a  five  or 
eight  per  cent  decrease  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  and  that  business  conditions 
will  improve  within  the  next  three 
or  four  months.”  Mr.  Henry  ])ointed 
out  that  retailing,  what  with  govern¬ 
ment  relief  and  unemjjloyment  bene¬ 
fits  operating  to  stabilize  sales,  is 
more  stable  than  general  industry 
and  may  expect  to  do  better  than 
general  industry  in  the  next  six 
months. 

Concerning  budgetary  control, 
Mr.  Henry  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  to  achieve  the  necessarv 
flexibility  and  accuracy,  budgets 
should  be  reviewed  every  month, 
“even  though  we  continue  to  plan 
our  expenses  on  a  six-month  sea¬ 
son.”  The  point  he  had  made  at  the 
opening  session,  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  question  the  degree  of  actual  in¬ 
flexibility  of  so-called  fixed  costs,  had 
been  confirmed ;  as  also  was  his  be¬ 
lief  that  cutting  down  employment 
or  reducing  salaries  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  as  a  last  resort  in  ex- 
])ense  reduction. 

The  controllers,  too,  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  matter  of  executive  train¬ 
ing  and  selection  and  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  stores  with  plentv 
of  competent  executives  dividing  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  a  well-defined  sys¬ 
tem  of  organization,  had  fared  better 
during  depression  than  those  which 
relied  too  heavily  on  a  single  man. 

At  the  Controllers’  Congress  ses¬ 
sion  on  taxation,  the  characteristics 
of  the  government’s  present  tax  poli¬ 
cy  had  been  defined  as  a  tendency  to 
(1)  protect  weaker  enterprises  as 
against  strong  ones.  (2)  to  penalize 
size  as  such,  (3)  to  get  revenue  out 
of  savings  rather  than  out  of  income, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  undistributed 
profits  and  excess  profits  taxes.  It 
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8.  Review  each  publicity  opera¬ 
tion,  to  eliminate  any  unprofitable 
ones. 

9.  Learn  more  about  customers, 
particularly  the  group  not  now  the 
store’s  own  customers. 

10.  Impress  every  meml)er  of  the 
organization  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  a  publicity  factor. 


was  clear,  Mr.  Henry  said,  that  in¬ 
creased  attention  must  lie  paid  to 
proposed  tax  legislation,  and  stores 
should  cooperate  closely  with  the 
Association  in  the  work  of  op|X)sing 
unsound  legislation. 

Concerning  proposed  taxation  for 
1938.  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
stores’  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  provisions  so  that  immediately 
the  tax  law  is  signed  they  may  take 
advantage  of  some  of  tlie  options  that 
are  to  be  given  to  taxpayers  in  1938 
that  have  not  lieen  given  in  jirevious 


laws.  The  Taxation  Committee  will 
keep  members  informed. 

Concerning  Social  Security  taxes, 
Jay  Iglauer  had  raised  the  question ; 
“Is  there  sufficient  protection  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  funds  de- 
jX)sited  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  those  funds  will  be  j)roperly 
available  when  needed  to  pay  liene- 
fits?”  He  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
serve  under  ])resent  plans  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  to  45  or  47  billit)n  dollars. 

Mr.  Iglauer  had  offered  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  plan  be  evolved  under 
which  the  jiresent  tax  scale  would 
lx?  continued  until  a  reserve  of  5  or 
10  billion  had  been  accumulated ; 
and  thereafter  adjusted  according  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  reserve. 
He  ])rojx).sed  that  the  fund  be  in¬ 
vested  in  non-government  bonds 
productive  of  not  less  than  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  way  the  interest 
would  come  out  of  profits  earned ; 
whereas  with  government  securities 
it  would  come  out  of  taxation  funds. 


Credit  Management  Sessions 


The  sales  promotion  function  of 
the  credit  department,  in  the 
building  of  customer  good-will,  was 
stressed  at  the  Credit  Management 
sessions,  C.  \V.  Harvey  reported. 
An  intelligent  and  helpful  attitude  in 
dealing  with  active  accounts,  and  a 
])romotion  program  to  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  are  business  builders  of  great 
value. 

Concerning  the  policy  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  recession,  Mr. 
Harvey  reported  credit  men,  basing 
their  conclusions  on  the  experience 
of  1929,  confident  that  “what  is  on 
the  books  w'ill  be  collected,  ])erha])s 
a  little  slowly  in  some  cases.”  They 
are  agreed,  however,  that  more 
prudence  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  credit  risks.  They  are 
aware  that  perhaps  30%  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  put  on  the  books  will 
be  somewhat  slow,  but  nevertheless 
good  business  risks. 

As  to  installment  sales,  the  credit 
men  were  in  agreement  that  terms 
should  be  regulated  to  not  more  than 
thirty  months,  and  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  below  that,  and  that  down  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  required  in  all 
cases,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
repeat  customers. 

On  soft  merchandise,  the  opinion 
was  that  it  should  not  be  sold  be¬ 
yond  six  months,  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  the  terms  should  be  four  or 
five  months,  that  a  down  payment 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
should  lx?  secured,  and  that  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  of  one  half  of  one  per 


cent  a  month  on  the  original  unpaid 
balance  should  be  made. 

Concerning  expense  control  in 
the  credit  department,  coupon  books 
to  eliminate  the  billing  of  individual 
sales  checks  are  considered  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Beyond  that 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
facing  the  fact  there  “is  no  recog¬ 
nized  figure  as  to  expense  in  this 
department,  and  no  recognized  sys- 
ten  which  is  considered  the  best” 
is  undertaking  a  careful  study  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  exix?nse  and 
perhaps  classification  and  system, 
and  hojx?s  to  offer  a  constructive 
program  at  the  June  convention. 

Concerning  credit  legislation,  the 
credit  men  observed  that  while  ttiuch 
of  it  is  aimed  at  controlling  perhaps 
less  than  one  i)er  cent  of  credit  op¬ 
erations  in  the  legitimate  store,  some 
of  it  involves  increased  operating 
expense  which  is  out  of  pro|X)rtion. 
“We  feel,”  said  Mr.  Harvey,  “that 
some  of  this  legislation  will  mean 
increasing  expense  of  operation ;  and 
that  there  are  other  means  of  get¬ 
ting  results  than  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion.”  They  are  also  agreed  that 
there  is  considerable  “exemption 
legislation”  that  should  be  opposed. 
“And  by  exemption  legislation,”  said 
Mr.  Harvey,  “I  mean  that  a  person 
getting  a  salary  up  to  thirty  dollars 
would  be  exempt  from  paying  on 
bills,  and  we  feel  that  the  classifica¬ 
tion  as  high  as  that  would  l)e  harm¬ 
ful  to  credit  and  credit  granting.” 

— Helen  K.  Mi’lhern 
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Control  Sessions 


Current  Information  About  Earnings  and 
Employment  in  Retailing 

Dr.  David  R.  Craig, 

President,  American  Retail  Federation,  ll’ashiiujton,  D.  C. 


SALIENT  points  in  the  o|)ening 
remarks  of  Dr.  Craig  were: 

“All  of  the  figures  I  shall  give  you 
today  come  from  the  Bureau  of 
l.al)or  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
LalK)r.  Tliese  figures  have  certain 
defects  which  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  order  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
trends  they  show.  First  of  all.  they 
include  both  executives  and  the  rank- 
and-file  of  employees.  Second,  they 
do  not  distinguish  between  full-time 
employees  and  part-time  employees. 
'I'liis  means  first,  then,  that  although 
we  are  interested  primarily  in  what 
ballpens  to  the  rank-and-file  Ixith  in 
hours  and  earnings,  our  figures  are 
loaded  with  an  indeterminate  amount 
of  executive  salaries. 

“The  effect  of  the  second  fault  of 
the  figures,  the  inclusion  of  full-time 
and  part-time  employees  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  in  unknown  proportions,  also 
cannot  he  appraised.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  the  inclusion  of  part- 
time  employees  in  the  employment 
figures  lends  to  hold  the  curve  up 
beyond  the  actual  fact.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  part-time  emidoyees  in  the 
earnings  figures  tends  to  raise  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings,  because  it  otten 
happens  that  the  part-time  employees 
who  are  selling  are  at  work  during 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  part-time  employees  in 
average  weekly  hours  tends  to  reduce 
the  average  hours  worked.” 

Dr.  Craig  then  displayed  a  number 
of  charts,  from  which  the  following 
facts,  among  others,  were  stressed : 

“Til  19.33  there  were  19  strikes  in 
retailing;  in  1934  there  were  44;  in 
1935  there  were  48  strikes:  in  1936 
there  were  65  strikes ;  and  in  the  first 
si.x  months  of  1937  there  were  116 
strikes.  Strikes  in  manufacturing 
industry  increased  during  the  first 
six  months  of  19.37,  16.2  per  cent 
over  the  whole  of  1936.  The  same 
figure  for  the  retail  trade  is  78.5. 
This  shows  that  strikes  increased  last 
year  in  retailing  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  did  in  manufacturing. 

“In  the  last  six  months  of  1937, 


average  weekly  hours  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  declined  more  than  they  did  in 
retailing.  In  the  last  six  months  of 
1937  we  see  that  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  went  up 
slightly,  and  in  retailing  went  down 
slightly.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
eiul  of  1937  manufacturing  showed  a 
14  per  cent  decrease  in  hours  jier 
week  and  a  12  per  cent  increase  in 
average  hourly  earnings.  In  retail¬ 
ing,  in  which  hours  per  week  were 
almost  constant,  there  was  a  4  jkm 
cent  increase  in  hourly  earnings. 

“For  the  first  time  since  19;^,  the 
relation  of  employment  in  retailing 
and  in  manufacturing  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  .same,  standing  around 
W  per  cent  of  the  1929  figure.  Re¬ 
tailing  held  close  to  90  during  the 
year,  and  has  held  uj)  in  spite  of  the 
dro])  in  manufacturing  employment. 

“Payrolls  in  retailing  and  in  manu¬ 
facturing  indicate  that  although  the 
three  indexes  have  not  yet  come  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  approaching  parity 
with  each  other.  Non-durable  goods 
reached  a  high  point  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  a  gain  of  7  per  cent  for  the  year, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  declined 
16  per  cent  to  December.  The"dur- 
able  goods  indu.stries  sbow’ed  tbe 
greatest  fluctuation,  increasing  each 
month  until  August,  a  gain  of  17  jier 
cent,  and  declining  from  .\ugust  to 
December  about  25  per  cent.  Retail¬ 
ing  gained  steadily  each  month  until 
August,  a  total  gain  of  11  per  cent. 


Highlights  in  the  paper  of 

George  W.  Taylor  were: 

“At  the  outset  of  this  discussion, 
may  I  state  a  per.sonal  conviction  of 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  worker  toward 
his  problems.  It  compares  favorably 
with  the  judgment  of  the  run  of  em- 


and  has  held  close  to  that  figure  ever 
since,  and  stands  now  at  75  jier  cent 
of  the  1929  level. 

“A  spread  lietwcen  employed 
manufacturing  workers’  income  and 
the  co.st  of  living  has  almost  disap- 
jieared.  For  durable  goods  workers, 
after  a  small  decrease  early  in  the 
year,  the  upward  trend  was  resumed 
in  March  and  by  August  this  index 
had  increa.sed  almost  a  third  from  the 
level  of  February,  1936.  Between 
August  and  Decemlrer  it  dropjjed  15 
per  cent.  The  non-durable  goods 
workers  never  reached  the  1929 
level,  hut  came  within  5  per  cent  of 
it  in  July.  The  drop  from  July  to 
December  was  6  per  cent. 

“The  income  of  employed  retail 
workers,  which  has  been  below  the 
whole  relationship  to  the  co.st  of  liv¬ 
ing  ever  since  1933,  now  approaches 
it  more  closely  than  at  any  time  since 
the  early  days  of  the  NR.'\.  With 
minor  fluctuations,  the  index  of  this 
income  grew  somewhat  faster  than 
the  cost  of  living  index.  It  has  not 
yet  crossed  the  line.  Retail  workers 
never  experienced  the  same  degree 
of  unemployment  that  was  found  in 
manufacturing,  particularly  in  dur¬ 
able  goods  manufacturing.  .Some  of 
this  security  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
wide  use  of  part-time  employment  in 
retailing.  We  come  back  again  to 
our  old  question,  which  is:  How 
much  of  that  security  is  due  to  part- 
time  employment?  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  nobody  can  answer.  Until 
we  find  some  way  of  telling  how 
many  retailing  employees  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  part-time  basis,  we  shall 
not  even  be  able  to  use  what  we  know 
aliout  merit-rating  in  any  satisfactory 
money-saving  way.” 


ployers.  Moreover,  it  is  not  goo<l 
sen.se  to  try  disposing  of  ‘labor  lead¬ 
ers’  by  some  derogatory  generaliza¬ 
tion  about  their  ‘isnis,’  personal  in¬ 
tegrity.  or  intelligence.  Labor  leaders 
are  representative  of  the  usual  range 
of  characteri-stics,  from  industrial 
.state.smanship  to  chiseling  and 


Collective  Bargaining  From  an  Impartial 
Chairman’s  Viewpoint 

George  W.  Taylor, 

Wharton  School,  Unwersity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
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Let’s  End  This  Hate-Psychology! 


major  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  President  of  the 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman 
of  tlie  Labor  Relations  session,  climaxed  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  as  follows : 

“Not  so  long  ago  a  iJrominent  American  made 
a  statement  that  won  universal  approval.  That  man 
was  Owen  1).  Young,  the  recently  named  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
He  .said :  ‘Capital  which  over-reaches  for  profits, 
labor  which  over-reaches  for  wages  or  a  public 
which  over-reaches  for  I)argains— will  all  destroy 
each  other.’ 

“It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe  that  capital, 
labor  and  the  consumer  should  want  to  destroy 
each  other.  It  is  unthinkable  that  they  should  want 
to  proceed  in  diverse  directions.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all  that  unless  understanding,  tolerance  and  co¬ 
operation  exist  among  these  three  vital  groups, 
lasting  recovery  will  never  he  achieved. 

“It  is  said  that  among  these  three  groups  there 
is  no  clear  understanding  as  yet  of  ‘the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  ]X)int  of  view’.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  common  ‘Bill  of  Rights’  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  these  groups  might  well  subscribe  and 
upon  which  they  might  agree  to  stand. 

"As  to  the  employer.  I  submit  that  to  him  be 
conceded : 

1.  Respect  for  the  profit  motive  in  business. 

2.  The  right  to  engage  in  fair  and  ojjen  com¬ 
petition. 

3.  The  right  to  protection  from  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 


"As  to  the  employee.  I  submit  that  to  him  he 
conceded : 

1.  The  right  to  fair  wages  and  moderate  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

2.  The  right  to  healthy  and  pleasant  working 
conditions. 

3.  The  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow. 

4.  The  opportunity  to  present  grievances, 
without  risk  of  losing  his  job. 

5.  The  elimination  of  sweat-shops  and  child- 
labor. 

6.  Reasonable  security  against  unemployment, 
disability  and  old  age  dependency. 

7.  The  riglit  to  organize  and  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  if  he  so  desires. 

"As  to  the  consumer.  I  submit  that  to  him  be 
conceded : 

1. The  right  to  shop  without  interference  or 
molestation. 

2.  The  right  to  share  in  the  savings  resulting 
from  fair  and  open  comiJetition. 

3.  The  right  to  protection  from  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  sharp  practice. 

“Let  that  suffice,  for  the  time  being,  regarding 
the  problem  of  labor  relations  and  now  for  some¬ 
thing  of  far  greater  importance — jobs.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  state  that  if  we  improved  our  labor 
relations  to  the  nth  degree  and  killed  oflf  all  cur 
jobs,  the  result  would  be  what  the  ancients  called  a 
‘Pyrrhic  victory’.  Or,  as  the  moderns  put  it  ‘The 
operation  was  successful  hut  the  patient  died’.  The 
greatest  service  that  employers,  employees  and 
consumers  can  render  to  the  country  today  is  to 
get  together,  reconcile  their  differences,  end  the 
*  hate-psychology’  and  create  more  jobs!" 


worse,  that  are  found  among  most 
executive  groups. 

“As  long  as  the  primary  objective 
of  the  labor  movement  is  the  securing 
of  collective  bargaining  rights,  there 
is  assurance  that  employees  conceive 
their  interests  as  ones  that  are  best 
protected  by  a  continuance  of  the 
present  form  of  economy.  The  col¬ 
lective  agreement  assumes  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  an  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tionship.  It  has  been  developed  in 
res|X)nse  to  a  7i’age  system  under 
which  labor  is  paid  by  employers 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  .sale  of 
goods.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  at  all  with  genuine  collective 
bargaining  knows  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  use  of  that  process  requires  the 
maintenance  of  profits.  The  trouble 
faced  by  many  unions  has  been  that 
their  industries  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  profitable  to  maintain  wages 
at  a  level  that  you  or  I  would  term 
adequate.  What  happens  then?  Is 


there  a  demand  from  employees  and 
their  unions  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
economic  system?  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  sought,  in  many  cases,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
lower  costs  through  union-manage¬ 
ment  cooperation. 

“Collective  bargaining,  then,  can 
only  work  within  the  framework  of  a 
capitalist  economy.  Our  govern¬ 
mental  policy  is  obviously  to  raise 
collective  bargaining  to  the  status  of 
a  social  institution,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  that  this  orocess  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  democratic  procedure 
for  eliminating  the  basis  of  employee 
grievances  as  distinct  from  treating 
mere  surface  symptoms.  Since  the 
change  in  the  official  status  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  has  been  so  re¬ 
cent.  we  have  spent  most  of  the  past 
few  years  in  talking  about  newly  ac¬ 
quired  workers’  ‘rights’,  and  trying 
to  define  just  what  they  are.  But,  as 
is  evident  from  the  history  of  the 


long  established  unions,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  right  to  collective 
l>argaining  has  a  corollary  obliga¬ 
tion  that  cannot  l)e  avoided.  Collec¬ 
tive  bargains  do  not  always  mean 
wage  increases  and  the  shortening 
of  hours ;  they  often  embody  opposite 
adjustments.  We  have  thrown  a  task 
of  tremendous  importance,  with  un¬ 
avoidable  responsibilities,  upon 
unions  in  holding  them  accoutitable 
for  satisfying  the  demands  of  em¬ 
ployees  through  the  terms  that  can 
be  secured  in  collective  bargains. 
Our  ability  substantially  to  handle 
underlying  grievances  through  col¬ 
lective  bargains  can  have  a  compell¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  security  of  our 
form  of  government. 

“One  cannot  overlook  the  efficacy 
of  certain  employer  policies  in  con¬ 
vincing  employees  that  joining  a 
union  would  be  to  their  disinterest. 
Discrimination  has  not  always  been 
so  unsubtle  as  a  discharge.  It  can 
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l)e  as  effective,  and  more  difficult  to 
prove,  if  it  is  judiciously  related  to 
promotions,  lay-offs,  sharing  the 
work  in  slack  times,  allocation  of 
good  or  poor  paying  jobs.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
a  concern  has  long  been  both  able 
and  willing  to  maintain  high  labor 
standards  and  where  the  employees 
are  ‘loyal’  to  the  concern.  But,  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  an  enijiloyer  talk  alxiut 
liis  ‘one  big  happy  family’,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  that  the  worst  rows  are 
family  rows. 

“The  hald  fact  is  that,  with  govern¬ 
mental  assistance,  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  has  become  a  generally  prevail¬ 
ing  process  for  determining  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  One 
commonly  hears  that  this  means  an 
infringement  of  the  ‘American’  right 
of  the  individual  freely  to  bargain 
for  whatever  conditions  he  can  exact 
from  his  employer.  Let’s  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
classify  such  an  attitude  as  so  much 
buncombe,  even  though  we  may  not 
regard  collective  bargaining  as  the 
answer.  Any  concern  employing 
relatively  large  numbers  of  workers 
simply  cannot  bargain  individually 
and  separately  with  them.  The  terms 
of  employment  are  almost  universal¬ 
ly  based  upon  a  certain  wage  policy 
which  is  ordinarily  a  unilateral  de¬ 
termination  by  the  employer. 

“The  recent  .surge  of  labor  union 
activity,  stopped  rather  short  by  the 
decline  of  business  activity,  has  been 
organizational  in  nature  and  has 
given  rise  to  but  little  genuine  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  as  yet.  Within  the 
National  I.ahor  Rel.ations  Act  is  a 
device  which  offers  the  one  promis¬ 
ing  way  yet  conceived  for  handling 
the  organization  .strike  problem  in  a 
civilized  way.  I  refer  to  the  election 
among  the  employees  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agency.  Certain  labor  leaders 
maintain  that  there  is  no  way  like  the 
strike  to  get  new  memlxTS.  and  em¬ 
ployees  insist  that  the  majority  rule 
principle  is  unacceptable  because  it 
ignores  the  rights  of  the  minoritv. 
However,  there  is  ami)le  evidence  to 
sup]X)rt  the  view  that  it  is  difficult  to 
build  a  sound  and  well  discijdinetl 
union  when  recognition  comes  from 
minority  pressure  or  solely  from  the 
exerci.se  of  economic  strength.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employers  should 
realize  that  unions  have  frequently 
secured  exclusive  bargaining  rights, 
without  any  governmental  aid, 
through  minority  action,  if  the 
minority  is  sufficiently  powerful.  The 
election,  with  the  majority  rule  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  in  reality  a  challenge  to 
unions  to  organize  by  inducing  a  ma¬ 
jority  into  their  ranks,  instead  of  de- 


jiending  uixin  the  strength  of  a 
minority, 

“The  labor  agreement  that  is  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  organization 
drive  is  seldom  a  genuine  collective 
bargain.  It  is  only  the  l)eginning  to 
developing  such  a  process.  Lsj>ecial- 
ly  is  this  true  when  the  agreement 
is  ojjen-shop,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case,  under  which  the  union  must 
continue  to  adopt  policies  that  are 
popular  enough  with  the  rank  and 
file  to  maintain  and  extend  meml)er- 
ship.  While  there  are  reasons  for 
telling  a  union  that  it  must  ‘sell  it¬ 
self’  to  the  |)eople  instead  of  com¬ 
pelling  reluctant  employees  to  join 
up,  such  a  program  must  anticipate 
that  the  union  will  press  for  those 
concessions  necessary  to  continue  its 
existence  even  though  they  may  be 
inequitable  or  economically  unsound. 
Genuine  collective  bargaining,  which 
involves  the  assumption  by  tbe  union 
of  responsibilities,  even  though  they 
are  unpoinilar,  has  no  chance  of  de¬ 
veloping  unless  the  status  of  the 
union  is  secure.  This  can  happen 
under  an  open-shop  agreement  only 
as  long  as  generally  improved  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  in  pros¬ 
pect,  but  this  t'yix;  of  agreement  does 
not  facilitate  ready  understandings 
when  union  retreat  is  necessitated  by 
economic  conditions.  Only  when  the 
organization  drive  is  over,  and  the 
status  of  the  union  is  .securely  estab¬ 
lished,  can  genuine  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  develop.  This  ])hrase  is  used 
to  signify  first  a  proce.ss  of  determin¬ 
ing  wages  and  working  conditions 
through  a  bargain  lietween  employer 
or  employers  and  representatives  of 
the  wage-earner  who  are  sjx’cialists 
in  the  wage-setting  i)r(x'ess.  Since 
the  union  rejiresents  employees  in 
various  establi.shments  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  the  bargain  for  any  establish¬ 
ment  tJikes  account  not  only  of  the 
needs  of  one  establi.shment,  but  also 
of  the  maintenance  of  market  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  process 
that  is  often  .so  difficult  for  employ¬ 
ers  to  acce])t.  Yet,  it  is  based  upon 
a  buyer-seller  relationship.  Retail 

Cooperative  Action 

First  Speaker:  Kr.\nk 
Secretary,  Labor  Staadards 

AS  evidence  of  cooi^erative  action 
in  labor  relations,  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  traced  the  development  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Lalxir  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  policies.  He  said,  “A 
I^bor  Policy  Committee  was  set  up 
by  our  Retail  Merchants’  Ass(x:ia- 
tion.  The  offers  of  the  Association 
commissioned  this  group  to  make  a 


stores  seek  not  to  l)e  undercut  by 
comjxtitors’  prices  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  ‘.stability’  of  prices  to 
those  that  are  variable.  Manufac¬ 
turers  complain  of  price-cutting  by 
comjxtitors  and  when  this  results 
from  wage-rate  differences  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  classed  as  chi.selers.  They 
were  the  10  ix'r  cent  who  were  to 
be  disciplined  in  1933  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  .standards  necessary  for  the 
market,  even  though  they  may  have 
Ix'en  devasting  to  individual  enter¬ 
prises. 

“As  previously  pointed  out,  no 
matter  how  strong  a  union  may  lie- 
come,  the  ability  of  the  employer  to 
pay  determines  the  bargain  that  can 
lie  secured.  Genuine  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  union  will  secure  the  liest 
bargain  compatible  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  profitable  existence  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Probably  there  would  be 
little  re.sistance  to  lalxir  unions  if  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  worked  out  just 
that  way  in  actual  practice.  In  all 
candor,  one  must  admit  that  ‘practice 
proves  the  doubt  that  theory  cannot’, 
and  dire  consequences  have  come  to 
the  employees  and  employers  of  an 
indu.stry  where  a  union  is  powerful 
enough  to  exact  increa.ses,  but  too 
weak  or  lacking  in  ability  to  make  its 
members  .see  the  limits  of  what  can 
he  secured  in  collective  bargaining. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  terms  are  related 
not  only  to  what  is  economically 
.sound,  but  to  what  can  lx  taken  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  union.  The  entire 
problem  must  lx  properly  conceived 
as  an  economic  question.  Sufficient 
has  Ixen  .said  to  indicate,  however, 
that  vexing  jiroblems  lie  ahead  of  us 
in  incorjxirating  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  process  into  our  economic 
.scheme  of  things.  Nor  can  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  .states  of  mind  involved 
lx  handled  by  a  law'  to  ‘impose  re- 
spon.sibility  on  lalM)r’.  It’s  all  not  so 
easy.  Perhaps  the  fir.st  step  is  what 
we  are  doing  tcxlay,  mentioning  some 
of  the  unmentionables  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

in  Labor  Relations 

T.  McCormick,  Jr., 

Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.study  of  existing  jxrsonnel  policies 
in  the  stores,  enalding  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  recom¬ 
mendations  in  regard  to  labor  poli¬ 
cies  which  might  lx  applied  uniform¬ 
ly  among  the  member  stores.  It  w’as 
felt  that  such  uniformity  must  even¬ 
tually  work  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
industry. 
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“Pittsburgh,  together  with  most  of 
our  industrial  cities,  experienced 
early  in  1937  an  intense  interest  on 
the  part  of  retail  employees  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  organization. 
To  deal  collectively  with  employees 
or  their  representatives  was  in  the 
written  and  published  labor  policy  of 
one  of  our  stores.  It  was  adhered  to 
more  informally  by  most  of  our 
.stores,  and  was  contained  in  the 
recommendations  of  our  Lalx)r  Poli¬ 
cy  Committee,  drawn  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Wagner  Act,  or  before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  little  Wagner  .\ct  in 
Pennsylvania  compelled  emi)loyers 
to  do  so.  As  collective  contacts  w’ith 
employees  increased,  all  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  our  stores  found  themselves 
giving  a  great  deal  (»f  time  and 
thought  to  matters  which  formerly 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  sole 
province  of  the  personnel  division. 
Because  of  this  increase  in  activity, 
and,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  continue 
the  established  policy,  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  cooperative  and  de¬ 
cent  dealing  with  lalx)r  organizations 
must  work  for  the  common  good,  it 
was  decided  that  if  these  matters 
were  to  lie  adequately  and  intelli¬ 
gently  handled  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  set  up. 

“It  was  then  early  in  the  Spring 
of  1937  that  the  Labor  Standards 
Association  was  born.  We  represent 
seven  department  stores  and  have  a 
full-time  .staff.  Our  work  consists 
entirely  of  carrying  out  the  original 
plans  of  the  Labor  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  of  research,  investigation,  com¬ 
parison,  and  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  a  uniform  policy  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  in  our 
stores.  We  also  carry  on  collective 
bargaining  for  the  stores  when  a 
union  proves  that  in  one  or  more 
stores  it  has  a  majority  of  employees 
in  any  particular  unit.  Another  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  duties  has  lieen 
the  consideration  and  adju.stment  of 
employee  grievances.  During  the 
eiglit  months  of  its  existence,  the 
As.sociation  has  evolved  the  follow¬ 
ing  policies.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  gain  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  employees  and  union  offi¬ 
cials.  All  dealings  must  he  complete¬ 
ly  honest  and  in  the  open.  The  factual 
information  which  is  gathered  by  the 
statisticians  of  the  Association  is 
available  to  emjjloyees  and  manage¬ 
ment  alike.  The  Association  has  the 
authority  when  supported  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  to  insist  that 
matters  of  good  lalx)r  policy  be  put 
into  effect  in  the  stores.  Conduct 
must  be  not  only  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  well  within  its 


spirit.  We  have  found  it  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  at  times  to  meet  some  of 
the  requests  more  than  half  way.  We 
have  emphasized  successfully  our  de¬ 
sire  for  peaceful  relations  and  our 
contracts  contain  an  arbitration 
clau.se  which  while  rarely  used  has 
a  quieting  and  salutary  effect  on  a 
group  of  unnerved  employees  and 
employers.  We  have  maintained 
strict  impartiality  l)etween  rival  labor 
factions,  dealing  with  whoever 
comes  to  us  in  good  faith  once  they 
have  proved  to  us  that  they  rejiresent 
our  employees.  We  have  our  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  sui)ervisors,  and 
employees,  completely  informed  re¬ 
garding  their  contractual  rights  and 
obligations. 

“The  effectiveness  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  ours  is  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure.  Our  accomplishments  must 
speak  for  themselves.  No  one  can 
ever  know  whether  we  would  have 
done  a  better  or  a  poorer  job  if  we 
had  not  acted  collectively.  However, 
there  are  certain  very  tangible  re- 


MR.  MERRYMAN  emphasized 
the  following  points: 

“There  are  yet  a  few  retailers  who 
question  the  value  of  joint  action, 
who  have  expressed  the  desire  to 
l)lay  a  lone  hand  in  meeting  today’s 
most  imj)ortant  problem  of  labor  re¬ 
lations.  You,  as  merchants,  have  long 
since  learned  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tive  action  in  dealing  with  many  of 
your  merchandising  or  management 
problems,  as  is  evidenced  by  your 
very  presence  here  at  this  conven¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  such  cooperation 
can  be  no  less  great  when  you  are 
faced  with  action  in  labor  relations. 
The  value  of  group  action  has  proved 
itself  when  the  proper  technique  has 
l)een  followed,  when  the  members  of 
the  group  have  gone  into  it  with  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  There  must  be  a 
common  desire  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  common  problem  of  discovering 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployees  justly  and  fairly,  and  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  employer  con¬ 
trol  over  management  necessary  for 
financial  success. 

“To  best  give  you  a  picture  of  how 
cooperative  action  in  labor  relations 
can  best  be  accomplished,  I  am  going 
to  describe  the  method  that  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  hypothetical  city  which 
I  shall  call  Middletown.  In  Middle- 
town  the  retailers  ha-»’e  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  while  competition  for 
sales  is  still  the  life  of  trade,  corn- 


suits.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  re¬ 
tail  executives  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  jobs  in  stores.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  interchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  friendly  spirit  which 
exists  between  executives  of  com- 
l)eti!ig  stores  has  done  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  management  in  all 
stores.  Collective  and  ol)jective  han¬ 
dling  of  employee  grievances  defi¬ 
nitely  instills  confidence  and  resjiect 
in  the  minds  of  employees.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  great  under¬ 
standing  and  uniformity  in  all  stores 
regarding  matters  of  labor  policy. 
Informally,  a  very  broad  educational 
program  for  retail  executives  in 
Iiuman  relations  has  been  launched. 
The  department  manager  who  in  the 
past  in  some  stores  was  a  conqiara- 
tively  minor  executive  has  been 
strengthened  and  assumes  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  aspect  in  the  minds  of 
employees  and  management  alike. 
We  know  that  a  more  intelligent  and 
understanding  operation  of  our 
stores  is  taking  place.” 


petition  with  respect  to  minimum 
standards  of  wages,  hours  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  is  unsound,  unfair  and 
contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  mer¬ 
chants,  their  employees  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“There  has  been  created  a  Retail¬ 
ers’  Labor  Council,  membership  in 
which  is  open  to  all  stores  which 
will  or  can  meet  the  few  simple  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Council  is  divided 
into  groups  such  as  department  and 
large  siiecialty  stores;  shoe  stores; 
men’s  wear ;  furniture ;  drugs  and 
grocery  stores.  Each  group  is  rep- 
re.sented  on  a  steering  committee 
which  is  the  executive  lx)dy  of  the 
council.  In  choosing  representatives 
on  the  .steering  committee  each  group 
picked  men  on  the  basis  of  their  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  sound  judgment,  and 
]X)ssession  of  that  element  which  we 
call  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
others. 

“Before  becoming  a  member  of  a 
grouj)  each  .store  pledged  complete 
lo\'alty  to  the  group  and  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  d'hey  agreed  that  in¬ 
dustry  negotiations  are  the  only 
sound  basis  of  dealing  with  labor. 
They  therefore  agreed  that  in  the 
event  of  negotiations  with  any  em¬ 
ployee  organization  they  should  be 
handled  by  the  Retailers’  Labor 
Council  in  the  name  of  all  stores  in 
the  same  group.  Because  Middle- 
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(own  is  a  fairly  large  city  and  the 
work  of  the  steering  committee  in¬ 
volves  considerable  detail,  the  com¬ 
mittee  established  a  separate  office 
for  carrying  on  its  work. 

“The  first  work  of  the  committee 
was  to  make  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  prevailing  conditions  as  to 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
and  wage  payment  plans  in  each 
member  store.  From  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  a  ‘house-cleaning’  re¬ 
port  was  made.  This  information 
was  kejrt  up  to  date  so  that  at  all 
times  the  committee  had  before  it 
F.^CTS,  not  guesses. 

“When  a  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  or  a  recommendation 
made  to  a  store,  it  was  followed  up 
to  he  sure  that  it  was  observed.  Self 
discipline  was  the  keynote.  However, 
any  store  that  iiersistently  refused  to 
follow  the  group  would  he  expelled. 
'I'he  steering  committee  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  bring  into  its  own  deliberations 
and  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  its 
members,  the  objective  approach  to 
tlieir  problems.  They  have  had  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  tolerance,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  tact,  to  eliminate  from  their 
thinking  emotional  bias  which  so 
often  leads  one  to  ruinous  decisions. 
They  have  sought  to  obtain  a  per- 
.spective  so  that  they  can  take  a  de¬ 
termined  stand  on  issues  that  are 
truly  fundamental  while  taking  a 
conciliatory  stand  on  minor  issues. 
They  have  found  that  quick  decisions 
are  dangerous,  .so  they  try  to  allow 
the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  be¬ 
tween  the  pre.sentation  of  a  problem 
and  its  answer. 

“They  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  what  the  closed  shop  means 
in  the  retail  business  and  after  ma¬ 
ture  delihefation  have  decided  that 
it  has  no  place  there,  that  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  employee,  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  public.  On  this 
one  subject  they  have  taken  an  un¬ 
alterable  stand.  The  merchants  of 
Middletowm  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  union  after  negotiations.  They 
felt  it  wise  to  provide  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  a  provision  for  some  kind  of 
a  board  before  which  claimed  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  agreement  could  he 
brought.  At  the  same  time  they  set 
up  their  own  internal  (xilicing  body 
because  they  felt  that  having  signed 
the  agreement,  not  as  individual 
stores  hut  as  a  group,  they  would 
far  rather  assume  the  job  of  seeing 
that  it  was  lived  up  to  than  pass  that 
power  over  to  an  outside  body. 

“As  a  result  of  the  cooperative 
action  in  Middletown  there  has  been 
established  a  most  friendly  feeling 
between  all  employees  and  their 
managements.  Outside  influences 


which  so  often  tend  to  create  a  bar¬ 
rier  l)etween  employer  and  employee 
have  l)een  minimized.  The  merchants 
themselves  are  closer  together  than 
ever  before.  Many  of  them  have 
found  to  their  surprise  that  their 
competitors  are  individually  not  quite 
.such  undesirable  characters  as  they 


had  thought  them  to  be.  To  the  many 
other  Middiet  owns  throughout  the 
country  they  send  a  message  of  hope, 
that  by  cooperative  action  the  basis 
of  democracy  can  be  preserved,  ir- 
rcs|X)nsible  action  by  individuals  can 
he  checked,  payrolls  maintained  and 
public  peace  assured.’’ 


Commentary 


IRVING  C.  FOX  (Council,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion)  :  “The  point  that  you  must  de¬ 
cide  for  yourselves  is  what  proced¬ 
ure  to  follow  when  threatened  with 
an  attempt  to  organize  your  em¬ 
ployees.  You  have  heard  the  merits 
of  cooperative  action.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  there  has  lieen  no  retailer  here  to 
present  the  merits  of  indejiendent  ac¬ 
tion. 

“It  seems  a  curious  anomaly  that 
in  those  communities  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  cooperative  action,  unioniza¬ 
tion  has  made  its  greatest  progress. 
On  second  thought,  it  is  not  a  curious 
anomaly.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  local  condition,  not  cooperative 
action,  is  responsible. 

“The  problems  of  retailing  to  a 
great  extent,  are  local  ones.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  labor  relations.  You 
must  have  some  means  in  your  locali¬ 
ty  of  exchanging  information,  at 
least  with  regard  to  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  even  though  you  have  no  agree¬ 
ment  to  act  cooperatively  in  the  event 
that  one  store  is  threatened  by  union¬ 
ization.  Very  often  in  a  community 
one  store  is  vulnerable :  other  stores 
are  not.  It  may  he  impossible  for 
that  one  store  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  union.  What  are  the  other 
stores  going  to  do  ?  The  answer  must 
lie  found  locally,  determineil  largely 
by  local  conditions. 

“What  is  public  attitude  in  your 
community  ?  Many  communities  are 
so  union-minded  that  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative.  Other  communities  are 
not.  Many  communities  give  stores 
adequate  police  protection  during 
strikes.  In  many  communities 
courts  are  fair-minded  with  respect 
to  these  problems.  They  will  weigh 
the  problems  and  they  will  do  justice. 
In  other  communities,  they  don’t 
even  weigh  the  problem.  They  are 
biased  one  way  or  another.  So  that 
the  conditions  in  your  community 
are  the  conditions  that  must  govern 
your  action.  There  is  no  general 
rule.  Too  much  stress  cannot  he  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  comparative  value 
of  independent  action  versus  collec¬ 
tive  action  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

“There  is,  however,  one  fact  that 
you  should  recognize.  If  the  prob¬ 


lem  faces  your  community,  the  man 
to  solve  that  problem  is  not  a  retail¬ 
er,  not  a  store  manager,  but,  as  has 
been  so  ably  expressed  here  this 
morning,  the  man.  an  outside  execu¬ 
tive  who  is  skilled  and  trained,  and 
has  the  patience  to  handle  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Retailers  have  not  l)een  trained 
to  bargain  in  these  matters.  Rather, 
they  are  trained  to  bargain  on  a  ‘take 
it  or  leave  it’  basis  with  producers. 
That  type  of  bargain  doesn't  work 
in  your  relations  with  labor.  There 
are  no  competing  (iroducers  to  buy 
from  in  this  case.  No  retailer  that  I 
know,  frankly,  has  the  patience  to 
bargain  successfully  with  labor  for 
himself.  The  retailer  is  experienced 
in  giving  quick  judgments.  He  is 
unaccustomed  to  facing  a  problem 
and  gives  the  answer  immediately. 
1'hat  doesn’t  work  in  labor  bargain¬ 
ing. 

“Finally,  a  word  on  some  of  the 
jiroblems  von  are  going  to  face  in 
the  future.  There  will  l)e  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  in  the  next  year  or  two, 
when  state  legislatures  eonvene,  to 
pass  Wagner  Acts  and  minimum 
wage  laws  for  each  state.  Those  are 
the  things  that  retailers  should  pre¬ 
pare  cooperatively  to  meet  in  their 
various  states.  This  is  one  problem 
that  is  not  local.  It  is  statewide.  Re¬ 
tailers  should  make  their  state  legis¬ 
lators  realize  that  retailing  is  an  im¬ 
portant  division  of  industry,  not  the 
tail  that  wags  the  dog  hut  the  dog 
that  wags  the  tail.  The  retailer  is  so 
important  to  all  industry,  to  all  pro¬ 
duction,  that  upon  his  shoulders  rests 
the  pro.sperity  of  this  nation.’’ 

Chairman  Namm ;  “Before  clos¬ 
ing  this  meeting,  may  I  thank  each 
of  the  .speakers  for  his  excellent  con¬ 
tribution.  Further  may  I  .say  that  it 
.seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Taylor  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
our  thinking  along  the  line  of  public 
relations.  I  for  one  was  particularly 
glad  to  hear  him  say  that  collective 
bargaining  can  only  work  wdthin  the 
framework  of  a  capitalist  economy. 
Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
workings  of  the  totalitarian  states  in 
Europe  know  how  futile  it  is  for  any 
one  to  expect  recognition  for  labor 
unions  in  an3^hing  but  a  capitalist 
democracy.’’  — Otho  J.  Hicks. 
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The  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council 

Ruth  D.  O’Brien, 

Chief,  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Enumerating  the  chief  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council,  Miss 
O’Brien  said : 

“First,  we  are  trying  to  promote 
the  use  of  adequate  standards  for 
consumer  goods.  We  feel  that  in¬ 
telligent  purchasing  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  for  retail  stores  and  on 
the  part  of  consumers  depends  nixm 
quality  standards. 

“Second,  we  believe  there  should 
lie  some  uniform  terminology'  in  de¬ 
scribing  consumers  goods. 

“We  believe  we  can  do  a  lot  to 
foster  local  cooperation  lietween 
stores  and  the  various  consumer 
groups.”  The  cooperation  already  be¬ 
gun  on  a  national  basis  would.  Miss 
O’Brien  hoped,  eventually  result  in 
miniature  Consumer-Retailer  Rela¬ 
tion  Councils  dotted  over  the  coun- 

try.  ^ 

“Next  we  believe  we  can  encour¬ 
age  practices  that  will  tend  to  reduce 
.such  abuses  as  excessive  returns.” 

Next,  she  continued,  is  the  jirob- 
lem  of  supplying  the  consumer  at 
the  retail  counter  with  facts  that  will 
help  her  to  select  the  merchandise 
that  best  meets  her  needs,  and  this 


involves  informative  salesmanshij), 
advertising  and  labeling. 

Committees  of  the  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council  are  at  work 
on  these  problems,  and  Miss  O’Brien 
observed  that  one  excellent  result  of 
the  movement  is  already  manifest  in 
that  the  consumer  representatives  on 
the  committee  have  liecome  aware  of 
the  manifold  difficult  as|)ects  of  the 
retailer’s  job;  while  the  retailers 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  are 
dealing,  not  with  fanatics,  but  with 
reasonable  jieople  with  rea.sonable 
demands. 

At  the  present  time  the  .\merican 
.\ssociation  of  University  Women, 
the  American  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  represent 
consumers  on  the  Consumer-Retail¬ 
er  Relations  Council ;  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goocls  .\s.sociation  and 
the  American  Retail  Federation  are 
retailing’s  representatives.  ( )ther  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  both  groups 
are  to  lie  invited  to  niembershii). 
The  by-laws  also  ]>rovide  for  associ¬ 
ate  membership  upon  invitation  to 
manufacturing  groups,  government 
agencies,  etc.,  and  individuals. 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Ultimate 
Consumer  Goods 

Ephraim  Freedman, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  S’  Co..  Inc.,  A'fw  York 


ETAILERS  making  the  first 
move  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  consumer-retailer  relationship, 
found,  Mr.  Freedman  began,  that  the 
problems  requiring  solution  “arose 
primarily  because  of  the  absence  of 
yardsticks  w'ith  which  to  measure  the 
quality  of  merchandise.” 

“Looking  about”,  he  continued, 
“for  an  impartial  yet  authoritative 
agency  through  which  to  function  we 
met  with  a  Iiighly  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  .American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association.  We  found  that  the 
A.  S.  A.  is  a  federation-  of  national 
associations  and  government  depart¬ 


ments.  having  a  meml)er.ship  of  75 
national  organizations  including  8 
(lei)artments  of  the  federal  govern- 
nxMit.  49  trade  associations  and  19 
lethnical  societies.” 

A  program  of  departmentalizing 
its  jirojects  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  .\.  S.  A.  liecause  of  the  pressure 
of  work  upon  it.  and  “in  September, 
1936  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ultimate  Consumer  Goods,  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee  to  guide  and  coordi¬ 
nate  standardization  activities  of  in¬ 
terest  to  consumers  and  retailers  was 
organized. 

“This  committee  is  made  up  joint¬ 


ly  of  consumers,  retailers  and  in¬ 
terested  departments  of  the  federal 
government.  Like  other  A.  S.  A. 
committees  it  will  thrash  out  the 
joint  problems  of  these  groups  by 
cooperative  methods  rather  than  by 
pressure.  It  is  coordinating  the  work 
on  consumer  standards  under  the 
A.  S.  A.,  making  recommendations 
from  the  distributor  and  consumer 
point  of  view  on  projxjsed  standards. 
On  it  sit  the  chief  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  seven  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  accredited  representatives  of 
consumer  groups  w'ith  a  combined 
membership  of  several  millions,  and 
n'presentatives  of  interested  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  federal  government.” 

Mr.  Freedman  descrilied  three 
important  projects  for  which  the 
Committee  has  laid  foundations : 

1.  A  dictionary  of  the  terms  used 
in  retailing  to  describe  various  types 
of  merchandi.se.  The  undertaking 
was  brought  to  the  Committee  by 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The  completed 
job  is  intended  to  accomplish  for  the 
broad  field  of  retailing  what  defini¬ 
tions  in  the  fur  trade  have  done  to 
clear  up  the  extremely  confused  situ¬ 
ation  which  existed  a  few  years  ago 
in  that  industry. 

2.  The  standardization  of  children’s 
clothing  sizes  from  1  to  14. 

3.  The  setting  up  of  a  valid  certi¬ 
fication  system.  This  “should  do 
much  to  raise  the  level  of  reliability 
of  ‘aiiproval’,  ‘certification’  and  ‘list- 
ing’  .systems  which  are  of  great  ]io- 
tential  value  to  responsible  producers 
and  distributors,  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
sumers;  but  whose  value  is  being 
dissipated  by  irres]iousible  endorse¬ 
ments.” 

“The  Committee  itself.”  Mr. 
Freedman  concluded,  “will  not  de¬ 
velop  standards.  It  is  jntrely  a  jdan- 
ning  committee  to  .supervise  the 
•A.  S.  .A.  technical  committees  in 
charge  of  specific  projects  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  field.  Surveys  have  already 
been  started  to  investigate  existing 
.standards  and  the  need  for  revision 
or  for  further  standardization  in  a 
numlier  of  fields.  .Active  subcommit¬ 
tees  on  hosiery,  bedding  and  uphol¬ 
stery  ;  on  electrical  refrigerators ;  on 
shoes ;  on  color  permanence ;  and  on 
.shrinkage  and  sheets  have  already 
brought  preliminary  reports  to  the 
committee  with  recommendations  for 
action.” 
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W.  D.  Hart,  ff 'omen’s  Wear;  George  P.  Gable,  President,  William  F.  Gable  Co.;  Mrs.  Josephine  Doggett,  President, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  and  Epbraim  Freedman.  Director,  Mary’s  Bureau  of  Standards,  at  tbe 
Consumer  Relations  session,  of  wbirh  Harold  W.  Brightmaii,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  served  as  chairman. 


Consumer  Pcuiel 


A  PERIOD  of  the  session  was 
next  given  over  to  statements 
and  discussittn  from,  first,  a  group 
of  three  consumer  representatives 
and,  second,  a  group  of  five  retailer 
reiiresentatives. 

The  consumer  representatives  led 
off  with  Mrs.  Helen  Judy  Bond, 
President-Elect  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association.  The 
depression  which  began  in  1929. 
Mrs.  Bond  said,  brought  the  so- 
called  “consumer  movement”  to  a 
head  by  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  getting  best  possible  value  for 
money  spent. 

Education  is  tbe  essential  factor 
to  accomplish  the  common  purpo.se  of 
the  retailer  and  consumer,  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  only  way  that  sure  and 
liermanent  progress  can  be  made  is 
by  confident  and  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  and  education  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  bring  this  about. 
Laws  are  often  more  expedient  than 
effective,  the  formation  of  alphabeti¬ 
cal  organizations  does  not  seem  to 
solve  problems,  and  individual  group 
action  usually  creates  more  misun- 
der.standing  and  only  multiplies  diffi¬ 
culties  .  .  .^Permanent  progress  de¬ 
mands  that  all  interests  unite  in 
btiilding  a  long  time  educational  pro¬ 
gram  with  goals  and  ideals  which 
will  only  be  reached  through  wise 
planning,  devoted  effort  and  mutual 
endeavor.” 

Commenting  on  Mrs.  Bond’s 
statement,  Mr.  Brightman  observed 
that  the  need  for  education  is  perhaps 
more  acute  within  the  store  than 
among  the  consumers,  who  have  been 
learning  a  great  deal  about  buying  in 
.schools  and  colleges  and  adidt  edu¬ 
cation  groups.  “T  think  you  will  find 
in  your  store,”  he  said,  “that  only 
too  often  your  own  customers  know 
a  bit  more  about  the  goods  than  you 
know  vourselves.” 


“Time  wasted  in  your  store  by  an 
uneducatefl  consumer  only  adds  to 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise.”  said 
Mrs.  Josephine  J.  Doggett,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  General  Federa¬ 


tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  second 
speaker  on  the  Consumer  Panel.  Ac¬ 
curate  information  as  to  content, 
durability  and  quality  and  reliable 
size  standards  will  reduce  time  sjient 
in  shopping  and  making  returns.  In¬ 
formed  and  well-trained  salespeople 
will  not  only  save  the  customer’s 
time  and  their  own,  but  by  advising 
accurately  as  to  merchandise  l)est 
suited  to  the  need  in  question  will 
create  customer  goodwill  and  in¬ 
crease  store  profits. 

She  concluded  with  a  prediction : 
“The  coming  generation  will  exjject 
much  that  the  present  generation  was 
not  trained  to  ask  for.  In  city  after 
city  over  the  country  school  systems 
are  placing  consumer  studies  in  the 
curricula.  Clubs  and  radio  audiences 


are  being  trained  to  judge  quality 
standards.  Are  you  going  to  keep 
step?’’ 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Bert  Hendrickson,  Chair¬ 
man,  Consumer  Interests,  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  and  Chairman,  Con¬ 
sumer  Education,  N.  Y.  Slate  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  reported 
briefly  on  tbe  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Interests,  on 
which  retailing  is  rei^resented  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Harold  Bright¬ 
man.  She  invited  retailers  interested 
in  dramatizing  the  aid  they  offer  to 
consumers  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  exhibits  in  the  Consumer  Interests 
Building. 

Speaking  of  the  consumer-retailer 
movement  in  general,  she  warned 
retailers  to  “beware  of  false  prophets 
in  this  consumer  movement.” 


Retailer  Panel 


PENDING  the  establishment  of 
standards,  which  mu.st  be  nation¬ 
wide.  what  can  the  merchant  do  from 
a  management  standpoint  to  improve 
consumer  relations?  Alliert  D. 
Hutzler,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  opened  the  Retailers’ 
Panel  with  this  question. 

“Our  objectives.”  be  .said,  “are 
two-fold:  first,  to  have  nothing  in 
stock  that  will  give  dissatisfaction  to 
the  ])urchaser ;  second,  to  have  a 
clean  presentation  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

Concerning  the  first  objective,  he 
said :  “If  we  know  it  is  junk,  let’s 
kick  it  out  of  our  stocks.  Don’t  let’s 
Iw  afraid  to  lose  a  little  sale  today, 
l)ccause  if  we  sell  junk  today,  we  are 
going  to  reap  a  harve.st  very  shortly 
thereafter  in  the  loss  of  reputation.” 

Of  the  second  objective,  he  said : 
“Every  management  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  that  advertisements 
don’t  bring  jieople  in  and  have  them 
disap|X)inted  in  the  stock,  because  of 
wrong  impression  as  to  sizes,  colors 
or  variety.  I  don’t  mean  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  misstatement ;  I  mean  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  wrong  impression.”  Labels 
in  which  qualifying  statements  are 
printed  in  very  small  type  may  give 


the  wrong  impression;  manufactur¬ 
er’s  booklets  carrying  claims  “you 
wouldn’t  make  yourself”  are  other 
examples  of  how  to  give  the  wrong 
impression. 

In  Mr.  Hutzler’s  opinion,  genuine 
sincerity  and  honesty  on  the  part  of 
management  can  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  consumer  relations  movement 
with  absolute  faithfulness  while  the 
letter  of  it  is  being  e.stabli.shed  by  the 
slower  work  of  standardizing  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  practices. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tbe  exiierience  of  his  store,  said 
George  P.  Gable,  president  of  the 
William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  indicates  that  it  is  desirable  to 
tie  in  with  the  consumer  relations 
movement,  not  only  because  “after 
all,  the  consumer  does  have  a  right 
to  know”,  but  because  sucb  a  policy 
is  definitely  profitable.  At  Gable’s 
it  has  proven  profitable  from  the  pub¬ 
licity  standpoint,  and.  more  than  that, 
as  a  stimulus  to  .salespeople. 

“The  greatest  benefit  you  will  get,” 
he  said,  “is  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
your  organization.  Your  f)eople  will 
take  an  interest  in  knowing  more 
about  the  merchandise.  They  will 
want  to  learn  more  about  it.” 
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When  the  Gable  program  was 
launched,  letters  were  written  to 
manufacturers  for  information  on  the 
merchandise,  and  a  90%  response 
was  received.  This  information  was 
gathered  together  and  assembled  in 
the  departments  in  files  open  to  the 
cnstomers.  Signs  were  placed  about 
the  store  saying  that  the  information 
was  available  and  would  l)e  gladly 
given.  A  series  of  ads  were  run,  set¬ 
ting  the  right  of  the  customer  to 
know  as  the  theme  of  Gable’s  institu¬ 
tional  publicity.  The  ads  are  of  the 
comparative  information  type,  in 
each  case  showing  two  items  of  the 
same  merchandise  at  different  prices, 
explaining  the  differences  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  price  variation,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  that  each  is  a  good 
value  for  the  money. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  consumer  relations  program 
of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Alfred  D.  Egendorf,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Merchandise  Research,  in 
the  absence  of  Saul  Cohn,  President 
of  City  Stores.  Their  activity  is  or¬ 
ganized  along  three  distinct  lines. 

The  first  is  the  education  of  the 
employee.  Non-technical  textile 
courses ;  department  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  laboratory  reports  on  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  complete  fiber  identification  by 
sign,  advertising  and  marking  of 
price  tickets;  and  a  shopping  check 
on  salespeople  are  all  used  to  provide 
a  training  which  Mr.  Egendorf  de¬ 
fines  as  “the  phase  of  the  consumer- 
relations  program  which  is  the  most 
important  in  the  development  of 
go^will.” 

Second  factor  in  the  program  is 
the  checking  of  merchandise  to  as¬ 
certain  its  merits  and  faults.  Staple 
and  semi-staple  goods  and  as  miich 
style  merchandise  as  possible  are 
checked.  Careful  check  is  made  be¬ 
fore  large  promotions  are  launched. 
Returns  on  the  basis  of  faulty  mer¬ 
chandise  are  carefully  tested,  and  if 
an  inherent  fault  is  found  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  informed  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  returned.  An  independent, 
impartial  laboratory  is  used,  since 
this  is  considered  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer. 

Consumer  education  is  the  third 
step  in  the  program.  Lit  Brothers 
carry  on  this  work  by  means  of  pam¬ 
phlets  prepared  by  an  independent 
research  organization.  Each  covers  a 
given  class  of  merchandise,  such  as 
blankets  or  sheets;  no  reference  is 
made  to  a  specific  brand  or  to  price. 
In  short.  Lit  Brothers  provide  a 
yardstick  by  which  the  customer  can 
measure  the  comparative  values  of 
what  is  offered  for  sale  in  their  store 
or  any  other. 


George  Cable  exhibiting  a  blow-up  of 
one  of  his  store’s  informative  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


'I'he  GimlK‘1  Tested  Product  Plan 
was  next  descrilted,  by  Dr.  Werner 
K.  Gabler,  Director  of  Research  for 
Gimbel  13ros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  services  of  an  independent 
laboratory  are  used,  in  this  plan,  for 
initial  tests  of  merchandise  before  it 
is  purchased.  “In  our  testing,”  said 
Dr.  Gabler,  ‘  ‘we  try  not  just  to  accept 
or  reject  merchandise,  but  we  work 
closely  with  the  different  manufac¬ 
turers,  trying  to  build  up  the  items.” 

The  most  important  facts  revealed 
l»y  the  testing  are  printed  on  a  label 
which  is  attached  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  tasks  involved  in  the  program, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  express  the 
facts  in  terms  of  use  while  we  still 
lack  a  consumer  terminology.  The 
information  is  grouped  under  three 
headings:  “How  It  Will  Wear”, 
“How  to  Make  It  Last  Longer”,  and 
“What  It  Is  Made  Of”. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  put  all  the 
facts  brought  out  hy  testing  on  the 
label,  and  since  the  consumer  has  no 
assurance  that  the  store  has  not  se¬ 
lected  the  good  features  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  disregarded  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ones,  the  complete  testing  re¬ 
port  is  on  display  in  the  departments. 
This  serves  also  an  important  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  case  of  items  which  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  label.  These 


ASURV’EY  to  determine  just 
what  information  a  label  should 
cover,  product  by  product,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  concluded  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  A  preliminary 
report  on  the  results  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Blanke,  who  said,  concern¬ 
ing  the  survey : 

“What  we  did  was  to  select  twenty- 


are  identified  with  a  seal  informing 
the  customer  that  she  has  access  to 
the  comjdete  testing  rep>ort. 

'resting  of  the  merchandise  does 
not  end  with  the  initial  test  before 
purchase.  From  time  to  time  items 
are  selected  from  the  tested  stocks 
and  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  re¬ 
check.  “Experience  has  shown”. 
Dr.  Gabler  said,  “that  this  is  vitally 
necessary”. 

'riie  program  has  so  far  resulted 
in  380  items  which  are  labeled  “Gim- 
Ijel  Tested  Products”.  The  interest 
of  the  consumer  was  engaged  lief  ore 
the  program  was  launched,  by  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  representative  groups 
of  clubs,  teachers,  students,  etc. 

.Salespeople  were  similarly  in¬ 
formed,  conducted  through  the 
lalxiratory,  given  a  set  of  Gimbel 
Te.sted  Products  Labels  in  each  de¬ 
partment  and  provided  with  an  in¬ 
sert  for  the  salesbook  which  carried 
information  about  the  program  for 
answering  customer  questions.  As 
at  Lit  Bros.,  a  shopping  check  was 
used  as  follow-up. 

Customer  reaction  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  from  the  beginning ;  that  of  sales¬ 
people,  somewhat  indiflferent  at  first, 
lias  become  more  favorable  as  they 
found  selling  made  easier  by  the 
labels ;  buyers  have  found  the  tested 
merchandise  more  profitable.  Manu¬ 
facturer  reaction  was  varied  at  first, 
and  continues  so.  Dr.  Gabler  re¬ 
ported.  Some  are  enthusiastic  be¬ 
cause  the  plan  offers  help  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  products ;  others 
appear  reluctant  to  cooperate.  “It 
goes  without  saying”,  he  continued, 
“that  our  business  naturally  is  given 
more  and  more  to  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  and  give  us  their  full 
support”. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  the 
plan  for  the  store.  Dr.  Gabler  con¬ 
cluded,  is  that  it  gives  a  strong  and 
steady  stimulus  to  the  everyday,  re¬ 
peat  business  on  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  the  base  of  profitable 
ojierations. 


five  items  commonly  sold  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores — items  ranging  from 
coats  and  suits  to  pots  and  pans — 
and  ask  our  members  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  : 

“‘From  the  standpoint  of  the 
questions  your  customers  ask  about 
merchandise,  please  indicate  the 
points  that  should  be  covered  by  an 


Labeling  to  Answer  Our  Customers’  Questions 

T.  L.  Blankk, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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informative  label  for  each  of  the 
items  listed.” 

For  presentation  at  the  meeting, 
the  returns  on  twelve  articles  were 
selected.  The  points  that  might  be 
covered  on  a  label  were  grouped  un¬ 
der  nine  headings,  as  follows: 

1.  Washing  instructions.  (“This 
was  the  most  wanted  point  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  yard  gootls,  dresses, 
aprons  and  house  dresses,  sweaters, 
corsets,  hosiery  and  draperies  and 
curtains.”) 

2.  Size.  (“People  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  this  on  labels  for 
coats  and  suits,  men’s  clothing, 
shirts,  shoes  and  hosiery.’’) 

3.  Material  content.  (“This  is  the 
one  most  wanted  point  on  labels  for 
yard  gootls,  linens  and  domestics, 
coats  and  suits,  and  upholstered  fur¬ 
niture.”) 

4.  Special  care.  (“This  is  es¬ 
pecially  wanted  for  furs  and  electri¬ 
cal  appliances.”) 

5.  Directions  for  use.  (“This  is 
especially  wanted  for  cosmetics.”) 

6.  Grade  or  quality. 

7.  Construction  or  workmanship. 

8.  Purpose  for  which  the  article 
is  intended. 

9.  Presence  of  weighting  or  sizing. 

“Cu.stomers  want  primarily  three 
things,”  Mr.  Blanke  reported, 
^‘washing  instructions,  sizes  correct¬ 
ly  stated,  material  content.” 

By  means  of  charts  distributed 
among  the  audience,  a  report  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  nine 
points  for  twelve  articles  of  merchan- 
<lise  was  given.  In  the  summary  l)e- 
low,  the  points  of  major  importance 
on  each  item,  according  to  number 
of  stores  specifying  them,  are  noted  : 

Yard  Go.ods :  Material  content  and 
washing  instructions  of  about  equal 
importance. 

Coats  and  Suits:  Material  content, 
size  and  cleaning  instructions.  In¬ 
formation  about  special  care,  work¬ 
manship  and  grade  or  quality  were 
also  of  some  imix>rtance. 

Sweaters:  Washing  instructions 
and  special  care.  “Our  customers 
want  to  know  how  to  keep  their 
knitted  things  looking  new,  and  we 
have  the  job  of  seeing  that  they  get 
the  whole  story  from  us  automatical¬ 
ly.”  Of  almost  equal  importance  are 
size  marking  and  fiber  content,  and 
there  was  a  substantial  demand  for 
grade  or  quality  information. 

Dresses :  Washing  instructions 
first ;  size  marking  and  filler  content 
next,  and  of  alxiiit  equal  importance ; 
information  alxiut  sjiecial  care,  third. 

Housedresses:  Washing  instruc¬ 
tions  most  important  by  far;  size 
second ;  material  content  third.  Some 


request  for  information  as  to  special 
care  or  cautions. 

Corsets:  Washing  instructions 
first ;  size  second ;  special  care  and 
material  content  in  third  place  and 
of  about  equal  importance. 

Hosiery :  “The  ideal  label  for 
hosiery  would  cover  five,  or  possibly 
six  points.  Washing  instructions  and 
size  indication,  special  care  or  cau¬ 
tions,  grade  or  quality,  con.struction 
or  workmanship.  This  is  one  field 
where  customers  have  apparently 
lieen  very  explicit  as  to  what  they 
want  to  know  alxiut  the  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

Shoes :  Size  marking  first ;  infor¬ 
mation  on  construction  or  workman¬ 
ship  and  quality  next.  Also,  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  material  content,  care  and 
cleaning.  “I  don’t  think  we  can  as¬ 
sume,  just  because  material  content 
takes  fourth  place  on  this  chart,  that 
customers  are  not  interested  in  that 
subject.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
things  that  the  customer  doesn’t  re¬ 
quest  on  a  label,  because  she  can 
recognize  the  materials  and  ask  for 
them  by  name,  just  as  she  asks  for 
the  color  she  wants.” 

Linens  and^  Domestics:  ^laterial 
content  first ;  washing  instructions 
second  ;  then  size,  special  care,  quali¬ 
ty  and  pre.sence  of  weighting;  last 
construction  and  workmanship  fea¬ 
tures. 


?? DETAILING  as  Viewed  by 
Bill  Hart”  would  have  been  a 
more  accurate  title  for  the  closing 
address  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hart, 
who  probably  knows  as  much  alxjut 
the  new  wrinkles  and  growing  com¬ 
plications  of  retailing  as  any  man  can. 
addressed  a  idea  to  his  andietice  to 
“get  back  to  the  fundamentals.”  It 
is  all  very  well,  he  said,  to  tell  your 
customer  what  percentage  of  rayon 
and  what  jjercentage  of  cotton  a  gar¬ 
ment  contains,  but  there  is  little  point 
to  the  program  if  you  are  so  badgered 
by  your  own  unit  control  system  that 
you  can’t  sell  her  the  garment  when 
she  wants  it.  “Why,  the  last  two 
weeks  (late  January)  ,”said  Mr. Hart, 
“the  merchants  in  New  York  have 
lieen  out  of  business.  The  customer 
doesn’t  care  that  you  are  taking  in¬ 
ventory.  She  does  want  that  white 
broadcloth  shirt  size  15,  but  she 
hasn’t  been  able  to  get  it.” 

Huge  promotions — “$48  coats  for 


Upholstered  Furniture:  Material 
content  and  construction  first ;  then 
grade  or  quality,  and  information  on 
cleaning  and  care. 

Draperies  and  Curtains:  Washing 
and  cleaning  instructions  first ;  fiber 
content  a  close  second;  information 
about  si)ecial  care  third. 

Cosmetics:  Instructions  as  to  use 
first;  special  cautions  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  grade  or  quality  also  of 
importance. 

The  survey,  Mr.  Blanke  conclud¬ 
ed,  makes  it  very  clear  that  “the 
things  customers  want  to  know  about 
the  merchandise  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  merchandise.  So  our  first 
job  is  to  make  sure  that  we  ourselves 
know  what  information  our  custom¬ 
ers  want.  Then,  when  we’re  sure 
we’re  right,  we  mu.st  go  ahead  and 
work  with  the  manufacturers  to  find 
the  least  expensive  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  w'ay  of  bringing  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  cu.stomers.  This  is  a 
job  that  is  bigger  than  any  one  store, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  you  can  rightly 
turn  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of  sug¬ 
gesting  a  routine  for  handling  mer- 
chandi.se  information  within  the 
store,  or  a  matter  of  working  with 
consumer  groups,  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  government  agencies, 
yf)U  can  count  upon  your  national 
as.s(x:iation  to  see  things  through.” 


a  quarter” — said  Mr.  Hart,  don’t 
fool  the  customer.  If  she  bought  the 
coat  for  $48  last  week,  she’d  be  silly 
not  to  return  it  this  week  and  buy 
another  for  a  quarter.  And  she  knows 
that  the  retailer  who  gives  away  with 
one  hand  mu.st  take  back  with  the 
other. 

Stores  can  not  comjjete  ju.st  on 
merchandise  today ;  they  cannot 
comj>ete  for  long  on  price;  what  a 
store  must  sell,  Mr.  Hart  said,  is 
it.self — its  service  and  friendliness. 
It  mu.st  keep  its  salespeople  in  one 
department  long  enough  to  establish 
a  friendly  relation  with  customers 
who  will  return  to  them ;  its  owner 
or  head  must  devote  his  efforts  to 
knowing  his  customers.  On  the 
matter  of  returns  alone,  goodwill  is 
lost  every  day — ^“You  take  the  mer¬ 
chandise  back,”  he  pointed  out.  “but 
only  after  you  have  made  the  cus¬ 
tomer  feel  like  a  convict.” 

— 'Hei.en  Mulhern. 


The  Consumer  Movement  as^Vie'W7ed  by  the 
Trade  Press 

W.  D.  Hart, 

Retail  Editor,  IVomen’s  Wear  Daily 
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Report  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 

Irwin  D.  Wolf, 

Vice-President,  Kanfmann  Department  Stores,  and  Chairman  oj 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 


IN  commenting  on  the  activities  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Wolf  stated  that  no  longer  is 
it  possible  for  the  manufacturer  and 
retailer  to  say  “What  I  do  is  my  own 
business”.  “The  consumer  has  a 
word  in  it  and  the  government  has 
a  word  in  it.  Today  the  policies  of 
governmental  bodies — both  federal 
and  state — because  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  changes  in  social  re¬ 
lations  have  much  to  say  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  business.  A  chain 
of  new  philosophies  and  aiiproaches 
to  present  day  husiness  problems  has 
developed  of  which  the  business  man 
liecomes  a  part. 

“The  manufacturers,  through  their 
associations — and  with  justification 
in  many  cases — have  evolved  plans 
that  will  permit  them  to  receive 
greater  net  returns  from  retailers. 
Retailers  have  been  alert,  largely 
through  your  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  to  see  that  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  not  affected,  and  the 
Committee  has  attempted  to  develop 
the  retailer’s  problems  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  problems  in  sharp  out¬ 
line  so  that  the  idea  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  can  be 
pursued.  Naturally,  good  judgment 
and  a  broad  constructive  attitude  had 
to  be  taken  by  your  committee  in 
either  supporting  or  opposing  rules 
proposed  by  manufacturers’  organi¬ 
zations. 

“Our  conferences  have  taken  curi¬ 
ous  turns,  outstanding  achievements 
and  difficulties  alike  lieing  largely 
unexpected.  Wide  publicity  has  been 
given  to  a  number  of  these  confer¬ 
ences,  achievements  and  victories  of 
the  Committee,  although  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  these  discussions  has  not 
been  our  policy.  We  wanted  the  re¬ 
sults  to  earn  their  own  reward. 

“Our  members  have  lieen  generous 
with  their  comments — and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  welcomes  suggestions  at  any 
time.  In  many  cases  the  results  of 
our  efforts  are  intangible  but  through 
our  efforts  to  reduce  waste  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade,  an4  friction  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  .seller,  we  believe 


they  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned  in  heli>ing  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

“The  Committee  prepared  a  plat¬ 
form  of  principles  which  it  lielieved 
would  govern  fair  and  equitable  re¬ 
lations  between  retailers  and  ven¬ 
dors.  This  platform,  with  some 
nuxlifications  which  were  adopted 
subsequently,  was  later  adopted  by 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The  general 
jiolicy  and  that  relating  to  certain 
specific  tyjies  of  trade  practices  have 
been  published  in  The  Bulletin 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  found  that 
many  problems  arise  which  must  be 
handled  quickly  and.  as  you  know, 
the  Associate  Council  was  apjxiinted 
from  memliers  of  the  Committee,  a 
representative  group  of  New  York 
retailers,  and  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices,  who  could 
meet  on  short  notice  and  consider 
such  special  problems  on  Vendor 
Relations.  The  cooperation  of  this 
group  is  now  a  matter  of  record. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  brief  summary 
of  some  of  the  better  known  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Committee  during  the  past 
year:  Our  approach  to  the  returned 
gocxls  problem  resulted,  after  numer¬ 
ous  conferences  with  the  Apparel 
Indu.stries’  Inter-Trade  Bureau,  in 
the  policy  and  procedure  for  the  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  of  returns 
which  was  publi.shed  in  May.  1937. 
Here  is  a  method  that  provides  an 
illuminating  chapter  of  the  lienefits 
that  can  be  gained  in  the  settlement 
of  returned  goods  disinites.  The 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  select¬ 
ed  a  panel  of  arbitrators  who  acted 
voluntarily  when  requested  by  re¬ 
tailers  in  nine  principal  garment 
manufacturing  centers. 

“Have  they  done  their  job  well? 
Your  chairman  is  pleased  to  report 
that  of  more  than  140  disputes  on 
returned  goods  by  retailers  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  reported  by  the  Cloak 
&  Suit  Recovery  Board  and  the 
Dress  Returns  Control  Bureau,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  manufacturers,  only 
2  to  3%  of  the  total  were  members 
of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  even  in  these 


cases,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one,  adjustments  have  been  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer. 

“The  success  of  the  above  agree¬ 
ment  prompted  the  National  Au¬ 
thority  for  the  Ladies’  Handbag  In¬ 
dustry  to  request  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
such  an  agreement  has  lieen  made 
and  was  published  in  The  Bulletin, 
January  1938,  and  distributed  by  the 
National  Authority  for  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Industry  to  its  members. 

“While  we  have  received  much 
praise  from  the  representatives  of 
the  larger  groups  in  the  apparel  in¬ 
dustries — others  have  questioned  our 
sincerity.  Our  good  friend.  Lew 
Hahn,  answered  with  a  courageous 
editorial  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  entitled  ‘Are  We 
Sincere’.  Your  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  retailers  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  carefully.  Let  me  quote  the  last 
two  paragraphs : 

"If  you  do  not  cooperate,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  its  negotiations  with  ven¬ 
dors,  may  find  itself  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  in  matters  which  may  prove 
much  more  important. 

“Don’t  let  manufacturers  believe 
we  are  insincere  when  we  pledge 
them  our  cooperation.” 

“Another  interesting  situation  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Boy’s  Clothing 
field.  In  April  1937  the  Boy’s  and 
Student’s  Clothing  Manufacturers’ 
Association  announced  a  set  of  fair 
trade  practices  to  govern  the  indus¬ 
try,  among  which  was  a  statement 
that  trade  discounts  should  be  set  at 
7%  E.O.M.  maximum.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  were  eager  to  reduce  dis¬ 
counts  to  2%  or  to  eliminate  them 
altogether.  You  know  what  that 
would  mean  to  retailers.  After  vig¬ 
orous  protest  by  your  Committee  the 
manufacturers’  association  agreed  to 
abandon  the  efforts  to  fix  discounts. 
Here  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  with  accredited  and  cooperative 
associations  can  do  to  bring  alxiut  a 
better  under.standing  of  the  problems 
of  both  sides  of  distribution  and  so 
strengthen  the  chain  instead  of  weak¬ 
ening  it. 

“A  .similar  situation  developed  in 
the  Millinery  field.  The  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission,  which  was 
formed  primarily  of  persons  outside 
the  industry,  but  who  later  were  es- 
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tablished  as  representing  the  indus¬ 
try,  attempted  to  limit  discounts  to 
2%.  Again  opposition  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee  caused  the  Commission  to  re¬ 
consider  and  the  rules  were  modified 
considerably.  The  attitude  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  is  that 
retailers  are  l)est  served  by  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  when  that  indus¬ 
try  is  relatively  profitable.  The  Milli¬ 
nery  Industry  has  had  many  difficul¬ 
ties — most  of  which  are  inherent  in 
the  Industry.  Your  Committee  is  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  worthwhile  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  operations  of  the  Milli¬ 
nery  Industry  and  believes  this  can 
liest  be  done  by  close  cooperation 
with  the  retailers.” 

Mr.  Wolf,  in  commenting  upon  the 
rules  for  the  Rayon  Industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  fibre  identification,  observ¬ 
ed  that  perhaps  more  headlines  had 
been  given  to  fibre  identification  than 
any  other  during  the  last  four 
months,  and  that  the  rules  as  ])romul- 
gated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mis.sion  are  a  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  strong  consumers’  groups 
who  have  been  working  on  the  matter 
for  a  long  time.  The  problems  to  be 
faced  were  not  fully  recognized  until 
after  the  rules  were  announced.  The 
\’cndor  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
quested  a  stay  of  enforcement  until 
such  time  as  effective  means  could 
be  worked  out  for  compliance.  While 
the  stay  was  not  granted,  the  F.  T.  C. 
has  refrained  from  taking  any  drastic 
action  up  to  this  time. 

“Many  manufacturers,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “opposed  the  rules — and  were 
inclined  to  let  the  responsibility  rest 
with  retailers.  Obviously,  retailers 
could  not  oppo.se  the  rules,  which 
were  intended  to  give  the  consumer 
this  information  demanded.  We  are 
only  intere.sted  in  seeing  that  the 
methods  of  applying  the  rules  are 
effective  and  can  l)e  done  with  a 
minimum  of  expense.  We  believe 
that  only  through  labeling  by  manu¬ 
facturers  can  fibre  identification  be 
done  effectively  and  provide  the  in¬ 
formation  demanded  by  the  consum¬ 
er.  The  Committee  has  had  confer¬ 
ences  with  several  manufacturers’ 
associations  and  we  are  pleased  to  re-- 
port  that  the  following  have  agreed 
to  label  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Commission — 


Session  Chairman: 


Irwin  D.  Wolf, 


Vice-President,  Kaufinann  Dept. 
Stores,  Chairman,  Vendor 
Relations  Committee 


“The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  indicated  very  definitely  that  if 
intends  fibre  identification  to  be 
made  through  labeling,  by  inserting 
the  following  clause  in  the  rules  re¬ 
cently  announced  for  the  Popular 
Priced  Dress  Manufacturing  Indu.s- 
try  and  the  House  Dress  and  Wash 
Frock  Industrv — 


‘Provided,  liowevtr,  iiotliiug  in  any 
of  the  rules  herein  shall  prohibit  or 
be  used  to  prevent  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  purchaser,  for  credit  or 
refund  of  purchase  i>rice,  when  and 
because  such  merchandise  has  not 
been  properly  labeled  by  the  .seller 
as  to  fiber  content,  or  has  been  other¬ 
wise  falsely  or  deceptivelv  labeled  or 
represented  or  when  and  l)ecause  such 
mercliandise  is  defective  in  material, 
workmanship  or  in  any  other  respect 
contrary  to  warranty  or  purchase 
contract.’ 


“At  the  present  time  the  F.  T.  C. 
is  considering  rules  to  govern  the 
Woolen  Industry,  incltiditig  fiitre 
identification,  and  there  is  Itefore 


Congress  a  bill  which  would  require 
labeling  woolen  goods. 

“Your  Committee  has  had  confer¬ 
ences  with  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
reached  at  an  early  date. 

“One  of  the  important  objectives 
to  which  your  Committee  looks  for¬ 
ward  is  the  standardization  of  sizes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  have 
had  many  experiences  in  our  own 
business  where  the  lack  of  standard¬ 
ization  of  sizes  contributed  to  the  re¬ 
turns  problem  and  customers’  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

“Almost  daily  we  are  requested  by 
manufacturers  and  their  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  sit  down  and  discuss  with 
them  the  various  problems  that  face 
us.  W'e  have  built  up  a  technique  of 
handling  these  conferences  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  have  generated  a  fine  feeling  of 
coo])erative  effort  and  progress. 

“This  is  a  time  when  more  and 
more  attention  must  he  given  to  ]ntb- 
lic  relations  and  our  relations  with 
our  vendors  is  one  im])ortant  part. 
Through  your  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  we  are  confident  that 
much  can  be  done  to  eliminate  unfair 
practices  and  hel])  to  create  the  liar- 
mony  which  makes  business  run 
mf)re  smmUhlv  for  all  concerned.” 


Trade  Relations  from  the  Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint 


Bertr.\m  J.  Cahx, 
President,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 


Defining  a  sati.sfactory  manu¬ 
facturer-retailer  relationshin  as 


Underwear  Institute 
National  Association  of  Shirt 
&  Pajama  Mfrs. 

Men’s  Neckwear  Mfrs. 
National  Authority  for  the 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
National  Hosiery  Mfrs.  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Association 


^  facturer-retailer  relationship  as 
one  which  is  “advantageous  for  both 
l)arties”,  Mr.  Calm  first  outlined  the 
methods  which  can  Ite  used  by  the 
manufacturer  to  achieve  such  a  re¬ 
lationship. 

First,  he  said,  the  manufacturer 
must  understand  and  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  “the  divergent  needs  of  his 
distributors,  occasioned  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  size,  location,  and  patronage 
or  consumer  demand.” 

The  manufacturer  who  attempts 
to  standardize  his  products  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  handicaps  his  distribu¬ 
tors,  for  although  “Boston  and 
Seattle,  Minneaixdis  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  are  under  the  same  flag  .  .  . 
their  climates,  their  traditions,  the 
habits  of  their  people  require  prod¬ 
ucts  of  different  characteristics.” 

Similarly,  the  manufacturer  who 
attempts  to  fix  prices  on  a  national 
basis  may  be  placing  a  great  handi¬ 
cap  on  his  products  and  his  distri¬ 
butors.  Standards  of  living  vary ;  so 
also  do  the  distributors’  markup  re- 


(luirements.  so  “there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  ojierating  exjx'iise  Ix- 
tween  the  specialty  .stores  in  larger 
towns  and  the  smaller  ones,  and  Ix- 
tween  the  sjxcialty  store  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  as  well  as  between 
one  department  store  and  another.” 

“I  know”,  said  Mr.  Calm,  “that 
this  is  a  controversial  subject,  but 
it  is  my  conviction,  which  is  the 
result  of  mature  delilxration,  and  I 
.still  may  be  wrong,  that  reasonable 
latitude  in  jxicing  is  indispensable 
to  profitable  operation,  provided  it 
is  not  destructive.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  economical  or  the  efficient 
operator,  or  one  who  has  inherent 
advantages,  receive  the  benefits  that 
his  opjxrtunities  present,  or  make 
full  use  of  the  economies  he  has 
effected  and  pass  them  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  On  the  other  hand  the  op¬ 
erator  burdened  with  excessive  over¬ 
head  is  able  to  carry  on  with  at  least 
a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  rea.son- 
able  margin  of  profit.” 

Not  only  is  it  the  manufacturer’s 
responsibility,  said  Mr.  Calm,  to  do 
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his  best  ti)  help  the  retailer  make 
a  profit.  He  has  a  further  respon¬ 
sibility  to  help  him  make  more  sales. 
In  this  connection,  he  can  pave  the 
way  for  retailers  by  building  public 
recognition  of  and  confidence  in  the 
pro(luct ;  and  he  can  provide  ideas 
for  the  advertising  and  display  of 
the  product  by  the  retailer. 

The  manufacturer  has  still  an¬ 
other  obligation — to  make  sure  that 
his  product  responds  to  changing 
consumer  needs.  In  this  effort  he 
can  look  to  the  retailer  for  helpful 
advice. 

Finally,  the  manufacturer  tnust 
safeguard  his  distributor  by  having 
uniform  standards  of  qttality. 

Taking  tip  the  qttestion  of  mal¬ 
practices  which  are  destructive  to 
gotnl  trade  relations,  Mr.  Calm  con¬ 
demned  consignment  selling,  which, 
he  said,  creates  unfair  competition, 
.substitution  of  merchandise,  over- 
deliver\-  of  goods  ordered  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  deliver.  The  remedy  for  these 
conditions,  he  said,  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  distributor,  who  can  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  them  or  tolerate 
them. 


all  concerned ;  it  avails  the  producer 
bttt  little  to  lower  his  production 
costs  and  resort  to  every  possible 
economy,  if  such  savings  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  ever-mounting  distri¬ 
buting  costs.” 

The  retailer  must  also  discharge 
fully  his  resixtnsibility  of  keeping 
the  manufacturer  informed  as  to 
changing  consumer  needs ;  should 
establish  a  friendly  and  cooperative 
“buyer  attitude”  in  place  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  and  suspicious  one ;  and 
finally  tnake  every  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  selling  and  salespeople. 
Retail  practices  destructive  to  the 
good  retailer-manufacturer  relation¬ 
ship  he  specified  as;  cut-price  sell¬ 
ing,  “ttnwillitigness  to  assume  a  rea¬ 
sonable  part  of  the  risk  of  doing 
Imsiness  exjiressed  in  terms  of  re¬ 


luctance  to  buy  in  advance  and 
maintain  sufficient  .stocks;  preferen¬ 
tial  buying  on  the  basis  of  persotial 
relationship.” 

“I  believe”,  Mr.  Cahn  concluded, 
“that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  less¬ 
ening  of  government  interference  if 
we  have  a  better  understanding  of 
our  mutual  needs  and  if  we  project 
our  activities  oil  a  basis  that  will 
correct  the  shortcomings  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  ...  By  assum¬ 
ing  complete  resjionsibility  for  our 
own  conduct  and  by  voluntarily 
eliminating  the  imperfections  in 
trade  relationshi])s,  we  can  discour¬ 
age  government  intervention  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  practices  and 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  industry  can  keep  its  house  in 
order.” 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules  and 
Legislation  Affecting  Trade  Relations 

Irving  C.  Fox. 

Counsel.  .V.  R.  D.  C.  .1. 


Concerning  late  or  unseasotial  de¬ 
liveries,  he  pointed  out  that  these 
are  not  entirely  under  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  control,  and  asked  for  rea¬ 
sonable  consideration  and  cooix;ra- 
tion. 

Misrepresentation  in  selling  to  the 
distributor,  or  witbholding  of  facts 
concerning  tbe  merchandise  from 
him,  are  practices  for  which  there  is 
no  excuse.  “It  is,”  said  Mr.  Cahn, 
“a  source  of  regret  to  every  self- 
respecting  producer  that  adultera¬ 
tion,  substitution  and  lowered  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  are  resorted  to 
in  jieriods  of  recession.  This  may 
be  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  price  levels  to  respond  to 
their  purchasing  power,  but  in  spite 
of  this  demand,  which  can  be  re¬ 
sponded  to  and  met  proj^erly,  it  does 
not  condone  the  failure  to  make  these 
facts  known  to  the  distributor.”  It 
is  because  of  this  failure,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  “we  are  confronted  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concerning  labeling  for  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  in  the  woolen  goods  indus- 

try” 

Concerning  the  retailer’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  development  of  better 
trade  relations,  Mr.  Cahn  specified 
first  that  the  retailer  should  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  distribution 
costs,  by  making  a  drive  to  lower 
the  operating  and  selling  costs  that 
necessitate  high  mark-ups.  “I 
affirm”,  he  said,  “that  lower  price 
levels  th^n  those  projected  today 
are  assuredly  for  the  well  being  of 


The  con.sumer  wants  to  know, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  state 
legi.slatures,  the  consumer  is  going 
to  be  told  those  facts  alxiut  the  mer¬ 
chandise  she  purchases  which  are 
reasonably  pertinent  to  an  intelligent 
selection  of  consumer  goods. 

The  sooner  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  realize  this  fact  and  cooix;rate 
in  an  effort  to  voluntarily  supply  this 
information,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned  and  the  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  limiting  both  statutory  and 
administrative  law  on  the  subject. 

What  is  it  primarily  that  the  con¬ 
.sumer  desires  to  know?  As  mani¬ 
fested  by  activities  to  date,  she  wants 
information  as  to  the  fiber  content 
of  the  merchandise  she  purchases. 
Is  it  silk  or  rayon  or  both ;  is  it 
linen  or  cotton  or  a  mixture  of  both ; 
is  it  genuine  fur  or  simulated  fur ; 
if  it  is  cotton  will  it  shrink  or  not, 
and  if  it  will  “how  much.”  She  is 
looking  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  compel  the  producer  and 
distributor  to  furnish  her  with  this 
information.  Not  certain,  however, 
of  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
to  compel  factual  labeling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  she  is  now  turning  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  matter  of  labeling  wool¬ 
en  goods  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Wool  Growers  Association  and 
other  interested  parties  has  proposed 
a  statute  making  mandatory  the 
lalieling  of  all  merchandise  sold  as 
wool  or  part  wool,  prohibiting  the 


use  of  the  word  “wool”  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  unless  the  wool  con¬ 
tent  is  at  least  25%  of  the  total  fiber 
content,  and  a  disclosure  of  the  com¬ 
plete  fiber  content  by  percentage  if 
the  product  is  not  all  wool  and  is 
represented  in  any  way  as  a  wool 
product. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  some  opponents  of  factual 
labeling  is  sustained  which,  in  effect, 
is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  no  power  to  compel  the 
making  of  positive  representations 
but  merely  the  right  to  prevent  actu¬ 
al  misrepre.sentations,  the  next  re¬ 
course  of  the  consumer  will  be  to 
obtain  from  the  Congress  the  nec¬ 
essary  legislation  to  give  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  right  to  demand  label¬ 
ing  wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  lack  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation  w'ill  tend  to  promote  fraudu¬ 
lent  misinformation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
the  position  taken  by  our  Associa¬ 
tion  as  set  forth  in  its  approved 
Platform,  to  the  effect  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  with  respect  to 
merchandise  offered  to  her,  is  a 
sound  and  far-sighted  one  and  the 
work  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  Irwin  D.  Wolf  in  promoting 
factual  labeling  by  cooperation  with 
the  manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods,  will  have  a  valuable,  far- 
reaching,  and  favorable  effect. 

— W.  L.  Walker. 
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The  General  Session  for  Smaller 
\"olume  Stores  was  devoted 
largely  to  discussion  of  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  the  smaller 
stores.  There  was  little  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Hoth  the  formal  papers  and  the 
discussion  from  the  floor  emphasized 
the  concrete,  ever-present  problems 
{)f  merchandising  and  operation. 

In  his  preliminarv  remarks,  the 
Chairman,  Lew  Hahn,  General 
Manager  of  the  Association,  pointed 
out  that  the  essential  diflFerence  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  small  store  lies 
not  in  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted,  but  rather  in  the 
niethorls  of  solution.  The  large 
store,  with  its  large  expense  ac¬ 
count,  can  afford  to  employ  skilled 
talent  in  .solving  its  problems, 
whereas  the  small  store  merchant 
must  himself  be  an  expert  in  all 
l)hases  of  operation.  The  advances 
made  in  retailing.  Mr.  Hahn  said. 


IN  his  talk.  Mr.  Branner  devel¬ 
oped  the  theme  of  his  title  in 
considerable  detail.  "Planning,”  he 
said,  "is  essential  to  a  small  store 
oi^eration  lK*cause  it  stimulates  fore¬ 
sight  and  provides  direction.  More¬ 
over,  it  simplifies  our  oj^ration  and 


Harold  C.  Branner 


resulted  from  the  passing  on  to  the 
small  retailer  of  the  benefits  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  by  the  large  stores. 
Onlv  the  large  stores,  Mr.  Hahn 
said,  could  afford  really  to  exiK'ri- 
ment. 

Reaffirming  the  Asscxriation’s  de¬ 
sire  to  .serve  the  smaller  store,  he 
said,  “We  are  interested  in  .small 
stores.  T  think  as  time  goes  on  in 
the  very  near  future,  we  are  going 
to  have  the  opiM)rtunity  to  convince 
you  that  the  Association  is  very 
greatly  interested  in  small  stores, 
f")!!  the  other  hand,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  large  stores;  we  must  lie, 
Ix'cause  this  Association  is  dedicated 
to  the  princii>le  of  developing  the 
retail  dry  goods  business,  that  is  to 
help  develop  the  retail  dry  goods 
business,  and'  developments  and 
])rogress  can  come  only  through  ex¬ 
perimentation.” 


gives  us  an  objective.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  any  expert  knowledge  to  plan 
a  small  store  operation — the  plan 
should  be  as  simple  as  the  operation 
it.self — and  making  the  plan  work  is 
only  a  matter  of  controlling  our¬ 
selves.  It  doesn’t  even  matter  what 
the  form  of  the  plan  may  be,  as  long 
as  it  is  based  on  experience  and  good 
judgment.” 

The  larger  portion  of  this  paper 
was  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  a  six-months  merchandise  and 
fiscal  plan  based  on  a  hypothetical 
$50,000  annual  volume.  Mimeo- 
gra])hed  copies  of  the  plan,  reprinted 
here,  were  distributed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Branner  explained  the  plan 
item  by  item,  .showing  how  use  of 
the  plan  as  a  guide  had  enabled  him 
to  bring  unreasonable  figures  into 
line.  As  an  example  he  cited  the 
reduction  of  his  payroll  from  12% 
to  10.2%. 

Refuting  the  objection  that  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  plan  tends  unduly  to  limit 
a  store’s  activities,  the  speaker  said, 
“I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  plan 
is  like  a  strait-jacket,  that  it  tends 


to  limit  the  scoik*  of  a  store’s  opera¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  trtje.  On  the 
contrary — a  plan  is  no  hindrance  to 
an  aggressive  merchant ;  it  is  a  help 
because  it  enables  him  to  visualize 
the  result  of  any  extra  effort  he 
may  put  forward  to  obtain  a  greater 
volume  or  a  greater  profit.  It  may, 
l)erhai)s,  show  him  liis  error — and 
thus  prevent  him  from  taking  a 
wrong  .stej)— but  can  this  Ik*  called 
a  fault  ? 

“Let  us  examine  this  argument  a 
bit  further  by  taking  an  example. 
Suppose  we  have  planned  for  a 
given  month,  payroll  of  $400,  ad¬ 
vertising  $250  and  a  sales  volume  of 
$4000.  What  would  prevent  us 
from  going  after  another  $500  in 
volume  by  adding  $25  to  advertising 
and  hiring  two  or  three  extra  girls 
and  running  a  special  promotion? 
As  long  as  the  promotion  is  timely 
and  our  judgment  tells  us  that  we 
can  get  enough  extra  volume  to 
warrant  the  extra  expense,  why  not 
go  after  it?  The  plan  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  doing  sound  things — 
it  merely  serves  as  an  index  that 
tells  us  what  we  can  or  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do.  Naturally,  no  store  can 
live  by  its  plan  to  within  a  tenth  of 
a  percent — that  wouldn’t  be  a  plan, 
it  would  be  a  miracle — but  it  is 
possible  to  keep  within  one  percent 
of  a  single  item  of  expense,  and  it 
is  also  possible  to  live  within  two 
percent  of  aggregate  planned  ex¬ 
penses  in  relation  to  sales.” 

Mr.  Branner  concluded  his  talk 
with  a  strong  restatement  of  his 
theme.  “Whenever  we  get  into  a 
position  where  we  are  forced  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  monthlv  buying  limit,  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in 
sales,  we  immediately  know  there  is 
something  wrong  and  we  invariably 
find  it  by  going  through  our  stocks 
and  ferreting  out  the  slow  selling 
items.  Now,  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  mark- 
downs  precipitately,  but  I’d  much 
sooner  be  too  ouick  to  take  a  mark¬ 
down  than  too  slow,  the  cost  is  less. 

“When  we  plan  our  season’s  op¬ 
eration,  we  feel  that  it  gives  us 
something  to  lean  on — it  gives  us 
a  sense  of  security  that  I  believe 
would  otherwise  be  lacking.  As  for 
myself,  it  makes  me  feel  like  the 
captain  of  a  ship  following  a  charted 
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FISCAL  PLAN  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— Feb.  Ut  to  July  31»t 
Based  on  Annual  Sales  Volume  of  $50,000 


Feb. 

March  April 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

% 

Rent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

600 

Light,  Heat,  Phone 

:  75 

65 

60 

50 

40 

40 

330 

Insurance 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

90 

Total  Fixed  Exp. 

200 

195 

185 

180 

170 

170 

1020 

4.1 

Payroll 

350 

450 

500 

450 

400 

350 

2500 

10.0 

Supplies  Misc. 

40 

100 

120 

110 

80 

50 

500 

2.0 

Freight  &  Trans. 

100 

150 

175 

125 

100 

100 

750 

3.0 

Advertising 

100 

125 

175 

150 

100 

100 

750 

3.0 

Personal  Exp. 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

1250 

6.0 

Total  Expenses 

1040 

1170 

1405 

1140 

1100 

1020 

6850 

28.1 

Acc’ts  Payable 

1880 

3760 

3760 

3100 

2490 

1550 

16540 

66.2 

Total  cost  of  Sales 

2920 

4930 

5160 

4240 

3590 

2570 

23415 

94.3 

Net  Profit 

Sales 

2000 

5000 

6000 

5500 

4000 

2500 

25000 

100.0  5.7 

MERCHANDISE  PLAN  FOR  SAME  PERIOD  AS  ABOVE 

Stock  1st  of 

Turnoi'cr 

Month 

8000 

8800 

9700 

9600 

8850 

8500 

2.8 

Markup 

Purchases 

3000 

6000 

6000 

5000 

4000 

250(. 

26500 

33.5 

11000 

14800 

15700 

14600 

12850 

11000 

Less:  Reductions 

200 

100 

100 

250 

3.50 

300 

HOO 

Total  Working 

Stock 

10800 

14700 

15600 

14350 

12500 

10700 

Sales 

2000 

5000 

6000 

5500 

4(KX) 

2500 

Ending  Stock 

8800 

9700 

9600 

8850 

8500 

8200 

Purchases  at  Cost  2000 

4000 

4000 

3300 

2650 

1650 

17t>00 

Discounts 

120 

240 

240 

200 

160 

100 

1060 

Acc’ts  Payable 

1880 

3760 

3760 

3100 

2490 

1550 

16540 

Table  used  as  an  example  of  planning  by  Harold  C.  Branner. 


course — ^it's  a  good  feeling,  too.  and 
I  enjoy  recommending  it  to  my  fel¬ 
low  merchants.” 

*  *  * 

Later,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Milton  Levy  of  Levy  Brothers, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  as  to  how  he  had  re¬ 
duced  his  selling  expense  from  12  to 
10%,  and  whether  in  the  olan  taxes 
had  been  intentionally  omitted.  Mr. 
Branner  replied  that  payroll  had 
been  reduced  by  eliminating  some 
selling  and  non-selling  help  and 


Mr.  GREENEBAUM  in  a  very 
factual  and  highly  informative 
talk  demonstrated  how  a  small  store 
can  profitably  operate  this  depart- 


]:aying  the  others  more,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  high  grade  help.  Taxes,  he 
said,  had  been  intentionally  omitted 
from  the  theoretical  plan. 

Questioned  by  B.  M.  Taylor  of 
the  Diamond  Department  Store. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  as  to  the  3% 
puhlicitv  expense  figure  he  had 
cited,  Mr.  Branner  .stated  that  he 
did  his  own  layout  and  copy,  adver¬ 
tised  onlv  once  a  week  fand  he  had 
secured  “a  pretty  good  rate”)  and 
did  not  include  his  own  salarv  in 


ment,  generally  considered  a  losing 
department. 

Describing  the  policy  of  testing 
saleability  before  making  quantity 


purchases  on  an  item,  he  said,  ‘Tn 
buying  our  living  room  furniture  we 
never  buy  more  than  one  suite  of  a 
numlx*r  until  it  has  proven  a  good 
seller,  then  we  increase  our  pur¬ 
chases  to  from  four  to  six  at  a 
time.” 

An  imjxjrtant  point  made  was  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  only  a 
few  resources — whereby  such  Ixne- 
fits  as  additional  discounts,  savings 
on  lransiK)rtation  and  confinement 
of  styles  were  secured. 

The  necessitv  for  maintaining  the 
iniblic’s  confidence  was  stressed 
“.  .  .  .  we  never  advertise  anything 
free.  W'e  give  no  coupon  wortli 
$20.00  on  a  purchase.  We  have  no 
contests  where  evervone  wins.  In 
other  words,  no  Borax.” 

He  showed  how  his  firm  had  ef¬ 
fected  savings  on  personnel,  ware¬ 
housing,  etc. 

Mr.  Greenebaum  concluded  with 
an  analysis  of  the  figures  on  furni¬ 
ture  departments  and  some  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  directions  in  which 
they  coukl  be  imiiroved.  He  said. 
“In  summarizing  I  wish  to  ]K)int  out 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  figures  in  our  vol¬ 
ume  groups,  furniture  dei)artments 
showed  a  loss  in  1936  of  1.6%.  even 
after  having  attained  a  21%  increase 
in  volume  for  that  year.  Tn  analyz¬ 
ing  these  figures  I  find  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising  statistics  are  tiot  as  far 
of!  of  a  profitable  operation  as  are 
the  operating  expenses.  The  gross 
margin  percentage  to  sales,  of  the 
average  figures,  was  37.6.  In  my 
opinion  this  need  only  be  raised  a])- 
proximately  2l4%  to  3%  which 
would  make  it  from  40%  to  41%. 
The  ofierating  expenses,  however, 
were  39.2  and  I  believe  can  be  low¬ 
ered  from  4%  to  S%.  Taking  the 
merchandising  statistics  first.  I  am 
confident  that  the  markdowns  can 
be  brought  down  to  4%  of  the  sales 
and  the  workroom  net  costs  can  be 
brought  down  to  at  least  1  %  ;  so 
with  a  1  %  markon  improvement 
the  difference  is  made  up.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  am  further  confident  that  the 
volume  can  be  brought  above  the 
average  of  4%  of  the  total  store  vol¬ 
ume. 

“Taking  the  operating  expenses, 
in  my  opinion  3%  to  4%  can  be 
saved  in  the  direct  ex^iense  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  total  selling  while  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  will  tend  to  lower 
the  occupancy  and  administrative 
expense  percentage.  The  newspaper 
publicity  percentage  of  4%,  to  our 
way  of  figuring  is  fully  necessary. 
With  these  last  figures  I  leave  you 
a  fair  profit  possibility  picture  to 
work  on. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  that 


the  3%  . 


Profitable  Furniture  Operations  in  a  Small 
Department  Store 

Walter  N.  Greenebaum, 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Bon-Ton  Department  Store, 
York,  Pa. 
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I  realize  all  our  problems  are  differ-  fore  urge  you  to  take  each  classi- 
ent,  there  is  no  cure-all  method  and  fication  of  your  furniture  operation 
many  of  the  things  that  I  have  out-  and  analyze  it.  From  that  study 
lineci  in  this  message  might  not  be  make  a  plan  that  adapts  itself  to 
the  projier  thing  for  your  depart-  your  particular  store.  If  it  is  the 
nient.  I  do  know  however,  that  we  right  plan,  the  more  different  it  is 
are  getting  almost  double  the  vol-  from  your  competitive  stores  the 
ume  of  business  in  our  furniture  de-  better  off  you  are.  Then,  follow  that 
partment  in  percentage  to  total  store  plan  through  and  I  am  confident 
sales  than  the  average  figures  show,  that  you  will  see  a  definite  improve- 
and  1  do  know  that  our  furniture  ment  in  your  net  profit  i)ercentage 
profit  is  one  of  the  largest  even  in  as  well  as  in  vour  future  furniture 
jiercentages  in  our  store.  I  do  there-  sales  volume.” 

Discussion 

Before  calling  on  the  discus-  Retail  Dry  (joods  .Association  and 
sion  leaders,  Mr.  Hahn  took  I  Iiojk;  to  get  a  lot  more  out  of  it. 

a  |K)11  of  the  store  volumes  of  those  I  don’t  really  know  how  we  would 

attending  the  nieeting.  The  great  operate  without  it,  because  it  is  the 
majority  of  those  present  were  do-  only  place  that  I  know  t)f,  as  far 

ing  over  $250,CXX),  and  a  substantial  away  from  the  large  cities  as  we 

numl)er  were  doing  more  than  $1,-  are,  where  I  can  get  the  statistics 
000,000.  Informing  the  audience  with  which  to  compare  our  own  op- 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  group  of  erations. 

“merchant  princes,”  Mr.  Hahn  “I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
called  on  James  T.  Milliken,  Presi-  an  organization  within  the  .Associa- 
dent  of  J.  W.  Milliken.  Inc.,  Tra-  tion  for  stores  of  $500,000  and  un¬ 
verse  Citv,  Michigan.  der,  or,  we  will  say  $1,000,000  and 

Mr.  Milliken  said  in  part :  under,  that  once  or  twice  a  year 

"I  think  that  the  problems  today  would  have  a  meeting,  that  would 

of  what  I  would  call  the  small  re-  have  its  own  officers  and  would  be 
tailer  are  what  I  am  interested  in.  an  organization  somewhat  similar 

He  is  in  a  class  doing  business  from  to  the  group  organization.  The  ac- 

$200,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  I  quaintanceship  to  me  would  l)e  a 
would  just  as  soon  go  along  with  great  deal.” 
those  doing  $500,000  to  SI. 000,000  ♦  *  * 

but  when  you  get  up  into  the  classi-  Mr.  Hahn  called  next  on  H.  F. 
fication  of  doin^  $5,000,000  and  up,  Greenberger,  Treasurer,  M.  P. 
or  even  $2,000,000  and  up.  they  Greenberger  Company,  Morristown, 
have  a  lot  of  prf)blems  that  the  small  New  Jersey  to  lead  the  discussion, 
store  like  I  am  interested  in  doesn’t  Mr.  Greenberger  in  his  introduc- 
have.  tory  remarks  said,  “Before  I  ask  for 

“My  experience  is  that  the  trouble  discussion  regarding  the  talks  that 
with  the  small  store  doing  from  these  gentlemen  have  made,  I  do 
$200,000  to  $500,000  a  year  is  that  want  to  say  that  from  the  volume 
the  general  I'nanager  doesn’t  do  a  figures  indicated  here  tonight,  I  can’t 
good  job  of  managing.  He  is  too  conceive  of  anv  .store  in  this  group 
busy  buying  the  hose,  he  is  too  busy  here  present  that  might  l)e  operat- 
looking  after  the  accounts,  he  is  too  ing  without  some  sort  of  a  plan  or 
busy  writing  the  advertising  at  the  system  such  as  Mr.  Branner  out¬ 
last  minute  and  he  doesn’t  put  time  lined  here  tonight,  possibly  not  the 
on  seeing  that  good  jobs  are  done,  same  thing,  but  something  shooting 
“I  think  that  the  thin(»  that  the  in  that  direction.  T  do  feel  that  our 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  .Asso-  biggest  trouble  is  not  in  the  lack  of 
ciation  could  do  for  us  is  to  give  plans  or  the  lack  of  planning,  but 
us  an  opportunity  to  hear  more  in  this  fundamental  which  is  all  im- 
alxiut  the  reallv  fundamental  things  ,  portant.  We  in  small  stores  usually 
about  retailing,  a  great  many  things  are  controlled  by  one  or  two  men. 
like  stock  turnover.  New  York  usually  owmers;  if  there  are  two 
offices,  all  those  things.  They  go  partners,  they  are  probably  brothers 
with  Macv’s ;  T  mean  you  don’t  have  or  father  and  son.  It  isn’t  so  much 
to  talk  about  them.  But  the  small  that  we  haven’t  plans;  it  is  what  we 
stores  do.  I  don’t  believe  any  of  do  about  those  plans  after  we  have 
us  reallv  use  the  Association  got  them.  Perhaps  we  make  the 
enough.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  plans  and  then  we  proceed  promptly 
trouble  with  the  As.sociation.  Per-  to  break  them, 
haps  it  is  just  the  trouble  with  the  “That  is  our  biggest  problem  as 
retailers  that  they  don’t  use  it  or  small  merchants ;  we  have  no  bosses, 
don’t  know  how  to  u.se  it.  Until  we  get  into  our  heads  that  we 

“I  get  a  lot  out  of  the  National  have  got  in  some  way  to  control 
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ourselves,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
a  profit.  That  is  to  say,  at  any  rate 
as  much  as  we  should.  We  have 
plans,  or  we  wouldn’t  be  here  to¬ 
night.” 

Wage  Policy 

W.  M.  Elliott  of  the  Lumbermen’s 
Mercantile  Company,  Shelton, 
Washington,  made  some  interesting 
observations  at  this  tx)int.  He  said, 
“If  you  want  good  work  and  want 
to  get  results,  you  must  pay  your 
help  a  living  wage,  and  they  will 
get  them  for  you.  But  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  idea  that  every  year 
you  make  a  profit  you  should  raise 
their  wages,  liecause  the  manage¬ 
ment  then  has  an  overhead  begin¬ 
ning  in  1938  which  they  shouldn’t 
have.  I  would  like  to  see  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  work  out  a  plan  whereby  we 
can  ])ay  a  minimum  wage  and  1 
have  never  yet  found  an  adequate 
bonus  system  and  I  would  like  to 
see  this  organization  work  out  an 
adequate  bonus  system.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  every  employee  in  the 
organization,  and  not  alwavs  the  big 
shots  should  get  all  the  money  be¬ 
cause  unless  you  have  your  person¬ 
nel  behind  you.  you  are  not  worth 
a  tinker’s  darn.” 

Soft  Goods  Budget  Plans 

In  response  to  Mr.  Greenberger’s 
suggestion,  a  discussion  of  soft 
goods  budget  plans  for  smaller 
stores  then  took  place.  Mr  Elliott 
spoke  in  favor  of  limiting  soft  gfxxls 
installment  accounts  to  three 
months.  Mr.  Branner  described  a 
weekly  payment  plan  in  which  the 
6%  carrying  charge  is  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  period  if  the 
account  has  been  paid  promptly.  H. 
Cherniak  of  H.  Cherniak  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Windsor,  Canada,  stated  he 
used  a  similar  plan  with  a  10% 
charge  and  refund.  A  soft  goods  ac¬ 
count  with  no  carrying  charge,  but 
a  25  cent  fee  to  open  a  $10  account 
and  a  50  cent  fee  to  open  a  $20  ac¬ 
count,  was  described  by  R.  U.  Brett 
of  Timothy  Smith  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Brett  also  descrilied  the 
system  employed  in  his  store  where¬ 
by  the  Morris  Plan  carries  deferred 
payment  accounts,  the  store  endors¬ 
ing  the  customers’  notes.  This  plan 
has  been  in  effect  on  all  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  store  since  1926.  All 
the  speakers  on  this  subject  stressed 
the  need  for  strict  limitation  of  the 
amount  purchased  and  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  period. 

Mr.  Elliott  here  interjected  a 
warning  against  the  store  owner’s 
acting  as  credit  manager,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  having  a  buffer 
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ill  tile  cretlit  branch — who  could  be 
blamed  for  unwise  credit  actions, 
without  losing  good  will  for  the 
store.  Mr.  Greenberger  agreed  that 
the  credit  department  was  better  out 
of  the  owner’s  hands,  but  cited  as 
his  reason  the  avoidance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  in  dealing  with 
bad  credit  risks. 

In  response  to  a  question  from 
I.  H.  Clothier  of  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier  as  to  how  the  ever  grow¬ 
ing  credit  bill  was  to  lx*  financed. 
Mr.  Greenberirer  said.  “This  soft 
goods  thing  is  just  another  wrinkle. 
Maybe  Washington  set  us  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  and  we  are  going  along  with 
their  ideas  .  I  don’t  know.  There  is 
this  to  say  also  about  the  matter :  I 
lielieve  this  and  firmly  believe  it,  that 
with  the  tremendous  strides  that  the 
variety  stores  and  chain  stores  have 
made  in  the  last  ten  vears  on  a  cash 
basis,  we  boys  in  the  indejiendent 
department  store  husiness,  if  you 
like  to  call  it  that,  are  losing  the 
cash  business  that  we  formerly  had 
some  sort  of  a  foothold  with  and  if 
we  are  going  to  survive  at  all,  may¬ 
be  that  is  the  answer.  Mayhe  it 
isn’t  a  very  healthy  answer  but  it 
might  be  the  answer.’’ 

Answering  a  (plestion  by  Mr. 
Swern  of  Swern  and  Company. 
Trenton,  N.  T..  Mr.  Clothier  stated 
that  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  had 
dropped  their  2%  honus  plan  last 
June. 

Albert  Coon.  Allied  Stores  Corp¬ 
oration,  New  York,  rose  to  answer 
Mr.  Clothier’s  reiterated  question  on 
how  the  growing  credit  bill  was  to 
be  financed.  Mr.  Coons  said,  “There 
are  probably  four  ways,  four  things 
to  resort  to.  First,  you  might  try 
selling  your  paper  on  your  deferred 
payment  accounts.  Second,  you 
might  trv  to  borrow  some  money 
from  the  bank.  Third,  vou  might 
try  to  sell  some  more  securities  to 
raise  more  capital.  If  any  one  or  all 
of  these  three  fail,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  want  to  limit  the  amount 
of  credit  •>’oii  mve  to  the  amount  of 
capital  you  have.” 

*  *  * 

Arvid  H.  Nyberg  of  J.  Abbott 
and  Son,  Inc..  Passaic,  N.  J.,  here 
relieved  Mr.  Greenberger  as  discus¬ 
sion  leader.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
Mr.  Nyberg  suggested  that  there 
was  a  psvchological  factor  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  term  “small  store,” 
and  that  no  store  is  in  fact  a  small 
store  if  it  does  its  proper  volume  in 
proportion  to  its  vicinity  and  com¬ 
munity.  Responding  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Elliott  as  to  the  average 
small  store  markup  in  the  dry 
goods  and  gents  furnishings  depart¬ 


ments,  Mr.  Nyberg  cited  the  figures 
of  37^%  in  each. 

Radio  Advertising) 

The  question  of  radio  advertising 
for  the  smaller  store  was  raised  by 
H.  Stanley  Reid,  of  John  Wilson  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Giving  his  experience,  Julius  Frank 
of  Nathan  Frank’s  Inc.,  Ogdens- 
burg.  New  York  reported  a  very 
successful  Christmas  broadcast.  Mr. 
Frank  also  stated  that  they  used  a 
three  time  weekly  spot  announce¬ 
ment  ])rogram,  the  results  of  which 
could  not  l)e  accurately  measured, 
during  the  year.  /\  somewhat  con- 
trarv  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Taylor  who  had  cut  out  Christmas 
broadcasts,  not  seeing  anv  returns, 
but  had  found  excellent  results  fniin 
a  five  time  weekly  fifteen  minute 
news  broadcast  with  three  commer¬ 
cial  spot  announcements.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  also  used  three  morning  home 
economics  programs.  His  house  fur¬ 
nishings  and  electrical  appliance  de¬ 
partments  sj)end  a  large  part  of  their 
advertising  Inulget  on  this  medium. 

Keeping  Trade  at  Home 

The  ])erennial  question  of  keeping 
trade  at  home  cropped  up  at  this 
jioint.  Mr.  Levy  stated  the  o])inion 
of  the  group  that  a  community  loyal¬ 
ty  apj>eal  did  not  work. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  of  Plainfield. 
N.  J.  suggested  tliat  the  smaller 
store  should  be  l)older. 

“We  have  found  from  experience 
in  watching  the  New  York  papers 
when  we  get  a  good  garment  adver¬ 
tised  by  Russek’s  or  Rest’s  or 
Peck’s,  we  immediately  tack  that 
little  ad  on  the  garment  and  show  it 
aliout  the  .same  time  they  do  and 
customers  come  in  and  we  tell  them. 
‘This  is  advertised  in  New  York.’ 
and  we  are  showing  it  at  the  same 
time.  In  manv  cases  we  .show  it 
even  earlier.  If  the  merchant  is 
alert,  he  can  have  his  customers  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  showing  the  merchandise  at  the 
same  price  and  sometimes  less.” 

Charles  G.  Tomerlin  of  Robert 
Fraser.  Inc.,  Utica,  New  York  took 
exception  to  part  of  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  remarks,  .saving.  “I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  knows  most  of 
the  advertising  in  New  York  City  is 
paid  for  by  the  vendor  and  the 
things  that  are  advertised  in  New 
York  City  are  things  that  don’t  sell, 
and  the  small  merchants  think  they 
are  good.” 

Speaking  on  this  same  point. 
Edw'ard  Rogel  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  said  that  the  alert  small 
town  merchant  could  capitalize  on 


the  fact  that  the  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers  frequently  send  their  new  models 
out  to  the  “sticks”  first,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  copying  present 
when  the  model  is  shown  in  a  New 
York  store. 

Small  Store|.Study 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Hahn  again  took 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  report  by  Edward  S.  Kay- 
lin  of  the  Association’s  staff,  on  a 
field  study  he  had  been  sent  to  make 
of  a  very  small  southern  store.  Mr. 
Hahn’s  remarks  and  Mr.  Xaylin’s 
report  are  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  in  the  article  entitled  “Ken¬ 
sington”,  ajtpearing  on  page  51  in 
this  is.sue  of  The  Bulletin. 

♦  ♦  * 

In  the  discu.ssiou  which  followed 
this  pre.sentation,  H.  Church  of  The 
Brew.ster  and  Church  Company, 
Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio  which  does 
$90,000,  commented  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  really  small  store 
and  expressed  gratification  that  the 
Association  was  devoting  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  problems.  Mr.  Church 
answered  t(ue.stions  from  Mr.  Hahn 
and  Mr.  Nyberg  tending  to  show 
what  the  problems  really  were. 

Stibseqtient  comments  included 
those  of  E.  H.  Scull  of  E.  H.  Scud 
&  Company,  New  York,  and  Julius 
Frank.  Mr.  Scull  urged  the  small 
store  to  lie  “different.”  to  individu¬ 
alize  itself  in  the  customers’  eyes., 
Mr.  Frank  sjx)ke  of  the  days  when 
business  was  more  personalized  and 
recommended  a  return  to  funda¬ 
mentals.  He  said,  “We  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  operate  our  business  as  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  and 
we  are  not  living  within  our  means.” 

Mr.  Reid  proposed  that  a  tele¬ 
gram  be  sent  to  tbe  merchant  whose 
store  had  served  for  Mr.  Kaylin’s 
study  expressing  the  interest  of  the 
merchants  present  in  her  problems.. 
(This  was  done.)  Mr.  Reid  further 
proposed  that  the  Association  spon¬ 
sor  and  develop  this  store  on  a 
sound  basis. 

*  *  * 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hahn 
answered  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bran- 
ner’s  that  “more  small  store  mer¬ 
chants  would  come  into  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  if  they  knew  more 
about  it.”  and  that  it  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  job  to  see  that  they  did 
know  more  about  it.  He  said,  “Sure 
it  is:  we  have  a  big  job.  We  want 
to  help  them,  whether  they  come  in 
or  not.  We  want  retailing  in  this 
country  to  be  on  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  plane.” 

— Enw.\RO  S.  Kaylin. 
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SAKS  PROMOTION  U 


“KENSINGTON”— 


Small  Town  of  Small  Stores 

By  LEW  HAHN 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  sessions 
of  the  27th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  was  the  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  session  for  smaller  stores.  It 
was  outstanding  for  several  reasons ; 
first,  it  was  well  attended ;  second, 
it  was  an  enthusiastic  session  and, 
third;  it  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 

An  especially  thoughtful  man, 
who  has  attended  many  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  next 
day  remarked: — “The  small  store 
session  reminded  me  of  the  first 
conventions  of  the  Association. 
The  subjects  were  very  like  those 
which  used  to  come  up  in  those  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  interest  in  the  in¬ 
formal  discussions  was  so  alert  and 
strong  that  I  thought  we  were  back 
in  the  days  of  20  years  ago.” 

Unquestionably  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  a  new  birth  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  practical  questions  of 
every  day  store  operation.  This  is 
perhaps  Ixrth  a  criticism  and  a  com¬ 
pliment  for  the  trade  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  itself.  It  is  a  criticism  be¬ 
cause  it  may  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
ventions  now  get  too  far  away  from 
the  simple  things  of  store-keeping. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  because  undoubtedly  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  conventions  have  got¬ 
ten  away  from  the  simpler  things  is 
that  the  groups  of  merchants  who 
have  worked  most  closely  with  the 
organization  during  these  years  have 
had  satisfactory  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  based  on  the  simpler 
things  and  have  turned  to 
other  and  less  direct  mer¬ 
cantile  problems. 

However  these  things 
are,  it  is  always  refreshing 
and  helpful  to  get  back  to 
first  principles  and  the 
meeting  demonstrated  the 
need  of  some  concerted  plan 
and  method  for  taking  these 
other  groups  of  smaller 
stores  over  the  same  route 
which  has  been  followed  by 


earlier  groups  which  possibly  w’ere 
composed  of  larger  stores. 

The  session  got  away  to  a  good 
start  with  two  short  hut  practical 
talks  which  will  be  found  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  These  talks 
were  followed  by  a  free  discussion 
of  the  points  which  had  been  raised 
and  of  others  which  those  who  were 
present  cared  to  advance.  The  folks 
were  interested  and  many  questions 
were  asked  and' answered. 

Finally  the  chairman  presented  an 
interesting  and  unusual  feature  in 
the  form  of  a  report  which  had  been 
made  following  a  visit  to  a  small 
store  in  Georgia.  It  was  explained 
that  a  letter  asking  for  information 
had  come  to  the  Association  from 
the  woman  who  operates  this  small 
store  and  the  correspondence  which 
had  ensued  had  proved  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  General  Manager  had 
dispatched  one  of  his  staff,  Edward 
Kaylin,  all  the  way  to  this  small 
Georgia  town,  which  for  purposes 
of  anonymity  the  chairman  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Kensington.”  Mr.  Kay¬ 
lin  had  reached  his  destination  just 
before  Christmas  and  had  spent  a 
numl)er  of  days  in  studying  not  only 
that  store  but  all  of  the  other  small 
stores  in  town.  As  the  result  he  had 
brought  back  a  most  illuminating  re¬ 
port  on  the  problems  of  the  small 
town,  small  store  operator. 

Mr.  Kaylin  was  then  called  upon 
and  made  an  interesting  statement 
concerning  his  trip  and  what  seemed 


to  him  the  most  iiuTxrrtant  of  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  from 
which  such  stores  suffered.  Ken¬ 
sington,  as  Mr.  Kaylin  explained,  is 
a  town  of  3200  population  of  which 
about  one  third  are  n^roes.  The 
store  which  was  especially  studied 
now  has  a  volume  of  $25,000.  The 
sales  had  been  somewhat  larger  be¬ 
cause  the  rear  of  the  store  room  had 
been  devoted  to  a  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  with  feed  and  fertilizer  thrown 
in,  perhaps  for  atmosphere.  This 
department  had  been  discontinued 
and  the  remaining  volume  done  in 
dry  goods,  shoes,  men’s  furnishings, 
ready-to-wear,  hats  and  what  not 
had  thus  been  reduced  to  $25,000. 

First  Concern  the  Town  Itself 

In  beginning  his’  survey,  Mr. 
Kaylin,  wisely  enough,  first  studied 
the  town  itself  and  the  general  con-, 
dition  of  competition.  He  found  that 
practically  the  only  form  of  sales 
promotion  indulged  in  was  price- 
cutting.  Store  windows  w’ere  deco¬ 
rated  with  large  pasters  informing 
the  public  “Prices  Cut”,  “Prices 
Slashed”,  “Prices  Slaughtered”  and, 
in  one  enterprising  store,  “Prices 
Murdered.” 

.Price-cutting,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  these  sensational  public 
announcements  by  any  means.  In 
the  competition  for  a  sale  to  any 
individual  customer  prices  were  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  w’ay.  What¬ 
ever  one  store  might  ask  for  a  piece 
of  merchandise  was  only 
the  starting  point  for  its 
competitors.  On  top  of  this 
general  policy  of  cutting; 
prices  any  customer  whose 
purchases  ran  to  $8  or  $10 
expected  something  to  be 
thrown  off,  or  something 
to  be  thrown  in,  such  as  a 
pair  or  two  of  socks  with 
the  purchase  of  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

This  preliminary  survey 
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also  showed,  as  the  window 
signs  might  have  indicated, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  cooperation  among  the  re¬ 
tailers.  There  was  supposed  to 
be  an  agreement  to  close  the 
stores  at  5 :30  but  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  disregarded  if  there  was 
any  hope  of  a  belated  customer 
straggling  along  after  the 
agreed  ujx)!!  closing  time. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  was 
especially  grievous  in  the  cred¬ 
it  field.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
change  of  credit  information 
lietween  the  stores.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  had  stuck  one  store  the 
owner  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
such  a  dead  beat  building  uj) 
an  account  with  a  competitor. 

He  knew  the  customer  would¬ 
n’t  pay  and  he  seemed  to  get  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  the  reflection  that 
eventually  his  comi)etitor  also  would 
find  that  out. 

True,  an  abortive  attempt  had  been 
made  by  a  local  lawyer  to  establish 
a  credit  exchange  but  the  evidence 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  would- 
l)e  supervisor  of  credits  was  himself 
an  esjiecially  hazardous  credit  risk 
and  f)ecause  of  complete  lack  of 
faith  in  the  idea  thus  sponsored  the 
credit  bureau  plan  got  nowhere. 

Store  windows  offered  a  rather 
complete  course  of  instruction  in 
what  not  to  do  with  window  dis- 
l)lays.  They  were  all  alike  in  the 
fact  that  probably  half  the  entire 
stock  of  each  store  was  in  its  win¬ 
dows.  No  matter  what  else  was  in 
the  window  there  was  always  a 
blanket.  The  merchandise  shown 
was,  of  course,  crowded  and  mostly 
unrelated. 

Untidiness  within  the  stores  was 
also  a  general  fault  although  in  the 
one  which  was  especially  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  study  the  woman  who 
oi)erated  it  had  brought  from  her 
years  as  a  housewife  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  cleanliness  was  as 
necessary  in  store-keeping  as  it  is 
in  house-keeping.  With  such  re¬ 
sources  as  were  available  to  her  she 
had  tidied  her  store  and  arranged 
it  with  what  neatness  the  nonde¬ 
script  character  of  her  stocks  and 
fixtures  would  permit. 

Great  Need  of  Cooperation 

Our  investigator  in  his  report  set 
forth  first  those  problems  which 
should  l)e  dealt  with  through  the 
development  of  some  agency  of  co- 
o])eration  among  the  retailers.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  the 
retailers  to  work  together  to  curb 
the  many  abuses  which  exist  in  the 
retail  life  of  Kensingtoif  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  in  that  way  only  can  any 
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improvement  l)e  effected.  One  of 
the  most  imjxirtant  things  for  re¬ 
tailers,  regardless  of  the  size  of  their 
stores,  to  learn  is  that  their  worst 
a)m})etition  should  not  l)e  the  com- 
jietition  among  themselves.  The 
competition  of  outside  influences — 
the  pull  of  other  and  larger  markets 
upon  their  customers,  the  induce¬ 
ments  which  merchandise  operators 
outside  of  the  regular  local  field 
hold  out  to  those  who  should  trade 
with  the  stores  at  home — is  some¬ 
thing  which  should  engage  their 
united  attention.  The  retailers  of 
any  town  should  feel  they  have  a 
common  interest  in  building  a  shop¬ 
ping  community  and  they  should 
protect  that  community  o]  interest 
especially  from  their  ozvn  weak¬ 
nesses  and  stupidities. 

In  many  larger  cities  there  are 
Better  Business  Bureaus  which  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
business  interests.  These  bureaus, 
in  many  instances,  play  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  active  a  part  in  protecting 
ernsumers  that  one  might  almost 
believe  that  is  their  first  and  main 
purpose  but  it  is  not.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  really  is  organized 
to  protect  the  shopping  community 
from  its  own  carelessness  and  weak¬ 
ness.  If  stores  are  to  go  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  the  representations  they 
make  to  consumers,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  of  the  more  reckless  con¬ 
cerns  will  destroy  public  confidence 
in  local  retailing  and  so  these  mer¬ 
chants  who  support  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  have  set  up  an  agency 
as  an  umpire  which  takes  the  matter 
up  with  the  offender  when,  in  the 
heat  of  competition,  he  does  some¬ 
thing  which  will  discredit  the  shop¬ 
ping  communitv.  It  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  compelled  again  and  again 
to  challenge  the  statements  of  its 
own  most  interested  members. 


If  then  the  larger  retailers, 
in  the  larger  places  which  have 
so  much  more  to  draw  consum¬ 
ers  to  trade  with  them,  find  it 
necessary  to  lay  a  toll  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  have 
such  an  agency  to  protect  the 
shopping  community  from 
these  stores  themselves,  how 
infinitely  more  necessary  it  is 
that  the  small  town  stores  with 
all  the  comjietition  of  larger 
outside  places  get  together  and 
think  in  terms  of  their  shop¬ 
ping  center  instead  of  in  terms 
merely  of  the  individual! 

When  one  retailer  in  Ken¬ 
sington  abuses  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  with  his  flamboyant 
story  of  “murdered  prices”  he 
is  injuring  not  merely  his  com¬ 
petitors  but  himself  and  the  entire 
shopping  community.  When  all  re¬ 
sort  to  the  same  tactics  it  is  really 
a  coojierative  attempt  at  destruction. 
It  therefore  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  Kensington  retailers  get 
together  and  decide  that  certain 
things  are  not  good  for  any  of  them. 
It  doesn’t  much  matter  what  the 
first  cooperative  step  shall  be.  If 
they  can  be  brought  together  on  even 
some  small  matter  the  basis  of  co¬ 
operation  will  be  established. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  im¬ 
provements  which  can  be  made  in 
the  small  store  itself.  These  do  not 
have  to  wait  upon  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion,  but  the  consciousness  that 
through  decent  cooperation  those 
abuses  from  which  all  suffer  are  be¬ 
ing  straightened  out  will  encourage 
individual  retailers  to  improve 
things  within  their  own  stores. 

This  is  but  the  first  story  of  Ken¬ 
sington.  It  is  confined  to  a  .state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  problem  and  the 
single  proposition  that  Kensing¬ 
ton’s  retailers  must  get  together  and 
learn  to  act  as  honest  and  res^xin- 
sible  members  of  a  business  com¬ 
munity.  In  subsequent  issues  of  The 
Bi^lletin  the  story  of  the  internal 
problems  of  this  little  store  in  a 
small  Georgia  town  will  l)e  given 
from  many  different  angles.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  us  remember  there  are  in 
the  United  States  many  Kensing¬ 
tons.  Even  you  who  read  may  be 
doing  business  in  a  Kensington  of 
your  own.  If  so,  don’t  tell  us  the 
fault  for  bad  shopping  conditions 
lies  entirely  with  your  competitors. 
If  conditions  are  not  right  it  is  as 
much  your  fault  as  it  is  your  com¬ 
petitors’.  Find  some  way  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  the  general  good  and  if 
you  want  suggestions  and  help  put 
your  problems  up  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  Write  to  Edward  Kaylin,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores. 
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•  FUTURE  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 


What*s  Ahead  for  Business? 

C.  F.  Hughes, 

Business  Editor,  New  York  Times 


TO  determine  wliat  is  ahead  for 
business  requires  on  the  one 
hand,  a  comparison  of  the  present 
business  period  with  a  similar  one 
of  the  past,  if  f)ossible.  Thus  the 
period  from  19^  to  1936  appears 
strikingly  similar  to  the  business 
movement  between  1872  and  1879, 
Mr.  Hughes  remarked.  Judging 
then,  hv  the  length  of  the  recession 
of  1880,  it  would  appear  that  “in¬ 
dustry  is  now  at  or  near  the  Ijottom, 
and  that  an  upturn  should  be  looked 
for  shortly.”  Furthermore,  he  em- 
])hasized,  the  Times  weekly  business 
index  has  already  turned  up. 

The  other  element  in  forecasting 
is  an  understanding  of  current  con¬ 
ditions.  particularly  inventory  and 
Federal  legislation.  Di.scussing  the 
former,  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  that 
retailers  did  the  best  job  in  forecast¬ 
ing  developments,  considering  that 
dollar  retail  stocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  about  the  same  level  as  a 
year  ago,  whereas  wholesale  stocks 
arc  about  6%  higher.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  were  even  less  fortunate,  with 
finished  goorls  stocks  alxnit  8% 
higher  at  the  close  of  1937,  and 
with  increases  in  raw  material  in¬ 
ventories  and  goods  “in  process.” 
“Due  to  the  sharp  curtailment  of 
industrial  output  since  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
.stocks  are  being  rapidly  liquidated 
in  many  lines.  Light  lines  should 
come  back  strongly  while  liquida¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  the  process  in 
the  heavier  merchandise  (semi-dura- 
ble  consumers’  products),”  stated 
Mr.  Hughes. 

With  regard  to  the  factor  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation.  Mr.  Hughes  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  uncertain  legislative 
outlook  makes  forecasting  difficult. 
“The  tax  bill  appears  to  be  the  key 
log  in  the  jam,”  despite  exaggera¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  tax.  Action  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  new  bill  by  March  15th. 
Mr.  Hughes  then  discussed  plant 


expansion,  profits  and  dividend  dis¬ 
tribution,  stating  that  plant  expan¬ 
sion  ran  surprisingly  high  last  year, 
with  prospect  of  further  improve¬ 
ment  bright,  considering  the  hack- 
log.s  known  to  exist ;  com]>any  re¬ 
ports  disclose  profits  in  1937  in 
many  ca.ses  higher  than  in  1936, 
even  after  payment  of  surtaxes ; 


IN  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the 
preceding  speaker,  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton  presented  a  very  pessimistic 
view  of  the  current  phase  of  the 
business  cycle,  which  he  referred  to 
as  the  first  depression  caused  en¬ 
tirely  by  politicians. 

To  them,  he  attributed  the  tax  on 
undistributed  profits  “which  pre¬ 
vents  the  building  up  of  surplus  in 
good  times  and  by  which  production 
and  employment  can  be  continued  in 
bad  times.”  Politicians,  he  held, 
were  resijonsible  for  the  Wagner 
Act.  labor  excesses,  payment  of  the 
soldiers’  bonus,  unljalanced  national, 
state,  and  local  budgets. 

“All  these  acts  of  politicians,” 
said  Mr.  Wellington,  “not  only 
raised  the  prices  of  commodities, 
but  practically  forced  all  business  to 
buy  ahead  of  their  current  require¬ 
ments  to  insure  having  raw  mate¬ 
rials  as  needed.” 

The  situation  is  aggravated  since 
declining  sales  mean  reduced  pur¬ 
chases.  “This  calls  for  less  produc¬ 
tion,  increased  unemployment,  and 
reduced  bonus  and  total  pay  of  the 
employed.”  Consumption  of  retail 
inventories,  inventories  of  what 
eventually  will  l)e  consumers’  goods, 
will  gradually  cure  the  situation  but 
“the  correction  will  take  a  longer 
time  than  most  fieople  now  seem  to 
think.” 


dividend  declarations  compare  fav¬ 
orably  with  a  year  ago.  “Depart¬ 
ment  stores  seemed  to  take  a  more 
cautious  view  of  the  future  than 
either  the  chains  or  the  mail  order 
companies,”  as  revealed  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  dividend  declarations. 

There  were  cited  factors  which 
should  influence  a  sharp  relnmnd  in 
the  near  future,  such  as  resumption 
of  Government  expenditures,  hous¬ 
ing  program,  armament,  railroad 
freight  rate  increase  of  \0%,  and 
wages  and  hours  legislation — await¬ 
ing,  however,  action  at  Washington. 


Mr.  Wellington  pointed  to  the 
lack  of  transactions  in  capital  goods 
as  i)ossibly  a  more  serious  problem 
than  the  current  inventory  position. 
A  balanced  and  prosjierous  national 
economy  depends  upon  an  approxi¬ 
mate  equality  in  the  total  production 
of  capital  goods  and  consumer 
goods.  The  deficiency  of  the  former, 
he  also  attributed  to  politicians. 

The  management  of  a  business 
will  not  undertake  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  unless  they  imply  future  prof¬ 
its.  The  jircsent  administration,  he 
contended,  through  its  taxing  poli¬ 
cies,  discourages  capital  expendi¬ 
tures.  “Lack  of  capital  expenditures 
results  in  lack  of  orders  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  producing  capital  goods,  which 
are  forced  to  reduce  payrolls,  and 
this  reduction  in  payrolls  decreases 
consumer  purchasing  power,  which 
aflFects  retail  sales.” 

The  implied  administration  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  making  of  profits,  and 
especially  large  profits,  was  de¬ 
plored.  In  contrast,  the  English 
government’s  policy  of  encouraging 
profits  as  a  means  of  increasing 
necessary  government  income  was 
held  up  as  a  model. 

Government  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  were  scored  as  was  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  policy  of  burdening  one 
group  as  compared  with  another. 
Mr.  Wellington  made  it  clear  that 
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his  objection  was  not  as  much  to 
the  total  taxes  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  taxes  are  levied. 

The  sf>eaker  urged  the  repeal  of 
much  of  the  recent  legislation  as  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  help  the 
present  situation  and  opposed  the 
passage  of  any  additional  legislation. 

The  next  phase  of  the  speaker’s 
presentation  touched  on  suggested 
concrete  action  by  management  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  business 
cycle. 

As  one  of  the  prime  essentials  to 
any  business,  was  recommended  the 
development  and  use  of  budgeting 
control.  “Cooperative  plans  for 
business  forecasting  should  be  de¬ 
veloped.”  Development  of  uniform 
accounting  methods  and  exchange 
data  by  members  of  similar  busi¬ 
nesses,  was  also  urged.  The  work 
of  the  Association  in  this  direction 
was  held  up  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done. 

“I  suggest  that  further  and  more 
intensive  studies  be  made  by  each 
of  you.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  give  the  consumer  more 
for  his  or  her  dollar.  While  part  of 
this  greater  value  may  come 
through  lower  prices  at  which  you 
can  purchase  goods,  there  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  to  be  a  reduction  in 
mark-ups. 

“How  can  you  reduce  mark-ups 
and  still  leave  a  net  operating  prof¬ 
it?  You  will  have  to  review  all  of 
your  activities  from  top  to  bottom 
in  the  light  of  expected  conditions 
and,  adopting  a  very  hard-boiled  at¬ 
titude,  see  just  where  savings  can 
be  made.” 

The  speaker  recommended .  dis¬ 
missal  of  employees  and  reduction 
of  wages  as  a  last  resort  only. 

“It  will  undoubtedly  be  helpful  to 


Session  Chairman: 

T.  C.  Sperry 

Controller,  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress 

develop  flexible  budgets  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  which  will  show 
not  only  the  costs  and  expenses  by 
functions  and  departments  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  expected  sales,  but  also 
just  where  increases  or  decreases  in 
expenses  should  be  made  as  sales 
increase  or  decrease  by  a  certain 
percentage  or  a  certain  total  amount. 
By  distinguishing  between  fixed, 
semi-variable,  and  variable  cost  ele¬ 
ments  a  flexible  budget  calls  into 
question  the  degree  of  actual  in¬ 
flexibility  of  so-called  fixed  costs. 
By  making  each  department  head 
aware  of  his  personal  res^wnsibility 
for  developing  a  detailed  plan  for 
his  own  work,  the  budget  stimulates 
his  efforts  to  improve  his  opera¬ 
tions.” 

A  second  type  of  action  suggested 
by  Mr.  W ellington  was  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  a  sound  program  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations.  Paramount  is  the 
labor  problem.  “Unless  manage¬ 
ment  takes  constructive  steps  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sound  industrial  relations 
program,  the  agencies  of  organized 
labor  and  government  will  likely  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  dominant  in 
their  attempt  to  control  industrial 
relations,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  Wellington  expressed  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  efficacy  of  cooperative 
store  action  in  dealing  with  labor 
questions. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  a  sound  indus¬ 
trial  relations  program,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  the  need  to  educate  employ¬ 
ees,  labor  organizations,  legislators 


Discussion 

A  very  able  and  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  on  Mr.  Wellington’s  paper 
was  made  by  Kenneth  C.  Richmond, 
ice- President  and  Controller  of 
Abraham  &  Straus.  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  who  confined  his  remarks  to 
retailing. 

He  pointed  out  that  retailing  was 
more  stable  than  industry  generally, 
that  retailers  were  not  going  to  be 
as  hard  pressed  as  manufacturers  in 
the  present  recession,  particularly  in 
view  of  Social  Security  benefits  and 
Government  relief  work.  “Retail¬ 
ers,  however,”  he  said,  “are  subject 
to  hysteria,  making  substantial  capi¬ 
tal  outlays,  forgetting  that  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  these  outlays  in  the  form 
of  depreciation  falls  in  bad  times. 
We  even  l)uild  large  stocks,  despite 
the  experience  of  1921.” 

He  indicated  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  retailers  in  a  recession  peri¬ 
od  in  trying  to  maintain  a  constant 
cost  per  transaction  in  the  face  of 
a  declining  average  sale. 

Mr.  Richmond  urged  that  consid¬ 
eration  be  given  to  Mr.  Wellington’s 
suggestion  that  real  and  practical 
standards  of  production  be  estab¬ 
lished.  He  cautioned  stores  to  ex¬ 
ercise  care,  now  and  always,  in  se¬ 
lecting  |)ersonnel  because  “the  enfjj^ 
ployees  we  are  now  putting  on  our 
i)ooks  may  be  with  us  whether  they 
turn  out  to  be  good  or  had  partly  in 
view  of  merit  rating  provisions  of 
State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Laws,  and  furthermore  because  the 
Wagner  Act  will  make  it  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter  to  release  an  employee 
unless  the  facts  can  absolutely  justi¬ 
fy  such  dismissal”.  He  suggested 
semi-annual  personnel  reviews  to  in¬ 
ventory  employees  before  they  be¬ 
come  entrenched. 


and  the  public  to  counteract  present  Forecasting  business  conditions 
misinformation  and  propaganda  only  from  season  to  season  and  from 
in  this  way,  the  speaker  concluded,  month  to  month  with  frequent  re¬ 
can  undue  governmental  interfer-  visions  Mr.  Richmond  regarded  as 
ence  he  endecl.  a  valuable  procedure. 

Is  the  Present  Usual  Form  of  Store 
Organization  an  Efficient  Mechanism? 

Myron  S.  Silbert, 

Retail  Management  and  Consulting,  New  York 

Mr.  silbert  mentioned  in  his  zation  lines  with  organization¬ 
opening  remarks,  that  perhaps  minded  general  managers,  inspiring 
the  answer  to  the  question  implied  the  four  well-defined  divisions  or 
in  the  title  of  his  paper  could  best  pyramids  of  merchandising,  publici- 
he  obtained  by  examining  today,  the  ty,  store  management,  and  control, 
same  stores  studied  twelve  years  That  these  are  the  leading  stores  in 
cigo  by  Paul  M.  Mazur  and  the  their  communities,  is  not  attributa- 
N.R.D.G.A.  Such  examination  re-  ble  to  their  organization  charts 
veals  that  those  stores  have  fared  alone,  as  other  factors  make  for  suc- 
best  over  the  last  twelve  years  cess  too,  he  went  on  to  make  clear. 


C.  Oliver  Wellington  which  had  carefully  laid  out  organi-  On  the  other  hand,  several  stores 
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Iliere  are  opportunities  iike  these 
^  in  almost  every  store 


The  many  improvements  in  National 
Cash  Register  equipment  can  help 
you  take  advantage  of  them. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  National  Cash  Register 
equipment.  And  these  improvements  offer 
you  new  ways  of  effecting  store  economies. 

One  store  found  that  several  departments 
which  formerly  required  cashiers,  now  use  the 
^Combination  Clerk-wrap  —  Cashier -register 
way”  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Another  store  found  that  a  few  important 
improvements  in  the  ^Charge- Authorizing” 
system  provided  much  better  service  to  their 
customers. 

Still  another  store  found  that,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  National  Typewriting -Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  were  installed,  material  cost 
reductions  were  effected  in  its  Accounts 
Receivable”  department. 

Keeping  such  opportunities  for  savings  as 
these  ever  in  mind,  many  stores  throughout  the 
country  have  found  it  profitable  in  recent 
months  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  all 
departments. 

Why  not  call  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
representative?  He’s  ready  to  help  you  make  a 
complete  survey  now. 


^o/JMionaL  GMh 


, 

{A 


Cb. 
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DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cds/i  Regifterf  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Mdchinei  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machinei  •  Check- Writing  and  Signing  Machinei 
Posting  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Mieter  Machines  •  /Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


which  de|)endecl  too  heavily  uix)n 
single  individuals,  did  not  fare  as 
well.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  connection  between  progress 
and  a  well-defined  organization. 

The  question,  “have  stores  found 
the  typical  organization  chart  an  ex¬ 
pense  burden  during  the  depres¬ 
sion?”  was  then  posed  by  Mr.  Sil- 
bert.  “In  discussing  this  question”, 
he  said,  “it  should  be  jxjinted  out 
that  an  organization  chart  <loes  not 
require  that  there  be  a  separate  in¬ 
dividual  for  each  function  on  the 
chart.  Sometimes  the  very  existence 
of  a  clear  picture  of  an  organization 
is  helpful  in  leading  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  jobs  and  the  writing  of  one 
name  in  for  two  or  more  functions. 

“But  there  is  one  problem  that 
has  come  up  more  often  than  the 
need  for  combination  of  jobs — and 
d.at  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  the 
right  i)eople  for  the  jobs. 

“The  selection  of  proper  execu¬ 
tives  and  potential  executive  mate¬ 
rial  is  one  of  the  most  ini])ortant 
phases  of  the  whole  subject  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

“One  of  the  largest  dei)artinent 
stores  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
largest  specialty  stores  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  one  of  the  largest  six*cialty 
chains,  have  developed  almost  all  of 
their  own  executive  material.  These 
institutions  are  recognized  as  being 
very  successful  and  each  one  has 
trained  hundreds  of  executives  with¬ 
in  its  own  institution.” 

Many  regular  jiositions  through¬ 
out  a  store  may  be  used  as  training 
ixjsitions,  the  speaker  indicated. 

*  *  * 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  se¬ 
lecting  executive  material  for  train¬ 
ing  and  the  actual  training,  it  is  best 
to  quote  the  speaker. 

“Selecting  of  E.recuth'e  Material 
for  Training:  The  most  promising 
I^eople  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
store  are  selected  for  further  in¬ 
struction  but  still  holding  their  regu¬ 
lar  positions. 

As  vacancies  occur  in  the  stores' 
regular  selling  and  non-selling  force, 
people  with  as  much  promise  as  jkjs- 
sible  are  sought  out. 

Several  of  the  imiwrtant  execu¬ 
tives  study  the  potential  executive 
material  and  compare  notes  so  that 
they  combine  their  judgment  in  se¬ 
lecting  those  with  best  prospects  for 
further  encouragement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Some  very  important  retail 
executives  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  work  of  selecting  people. 

“Instruction  of  Executive  Mate¬ 
rial  :  Much  of  the  instruction  can  be 
informal  to  teach  them  fundamentals 
while  on  a. regular  job.  "The  person 
who  is  interested  in  training  these 


people — general  manager  or  con¬ 
troller  or  merchandise  manager — 
makes  it  a  point  to  talk  to  each  one 
frequently  about  his  work.  To  point 
out  extra  things  he  can  do,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  books  to  read,  to  give  him 
things  to  think  alx)ut  for  his  devel¬ 
opment  to  drill  into  him  the  liest 
methods  for  the  particular  work  he 
is  doing. 

“Actual  Instruction  in  Classes: 
In  the  merchandise  division  there 
can  be  instruction  to  train  people 
for  potential  merchandise  advance¬ 
ment.  In  the  control  there  can  1k‘ 
instruction  for  potential  promotion 
in  the  office. 

“In  such  classes  it  is  of  real  help 
if  the  to])  executives  will  write  out 
on  paper  those  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  which  thev  wish  their  subordi¬ 


nates  to  know.  The  actual  classes 
can  renew  and  discuss  the  written 
lessons.  The  written  lessons  juit  in 
black  and  white  exactly  what  man¬ 
agement  wants  their  new  executives 
to  know  about  successful  operation. 

“Sometimes  extra  work  can  Ik- 
assigned  to  executives  in  training  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  and  as  an  outlet  for  their  en¬ 
ergy.  Salespeople  can  lie  given  spe¬ 
cial  sections  to  watch  over. 

“Development  of  Executives  May 
Take  Years:  Experience  and  time 
are  needed  as  well  as  instruction. 
The  employee  must  be  conscientious 
and  patient — the  employer  must 
have  a  continued  friendly  interest. 
He  must  understand  their  im[>ati- 
ence,  try  to  correct  their  faults,  and 
still  keep  up  their  courage. 


Discussion 


A  lively  discussion  was  provoked 
by  Mr.  Silbert’s  pajier.  Ernest  Katz 
(R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.)  scored 
executives  who  failed  to  train  their 
assistants  for  fear  of  being  replaced 
by  them.  He  mentioned  that  it  re¬ 
quired  courage  to  realize  that  by 
training  assistants  to  take  their 
places  these  executives  conkl  stc]) 
further  up  the  scale.  He  deplored 
the  intense  rivalry  among  executives 
in  most  stores  which  resulted  in 
wasteful  overlapping  of  function. 
Concluding  his  remarks.  Mr.  Katz 
urged  that  retailers  recognize  the 
men  who  have  been  useful  in  stores 
and  that  they  be  given  the  op^ior- 
I  unity  to  contribute  to  greater  use¬ 
fulness.  As  he  so  aptly  ])ut  it  “what 
basically  should  lie  done  in  retailing 
is  to  give  more  men  a  break”. 

Mr.  Silbert  landed  the  work  Mr. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Katz  were  do¬ 
ing  in  training  assistant  controllers 
which,  he  said,  might  be  well  worth 
imitating.  He  also  suggested  that 
“more  can  be  done  throngli  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  executive  material  we  have 
in  onr  own  organizations  to  plan¬ 
ning  how  they  can  go  forward,  to 
planning  how  they  can  go  ahead  in 
any  associated  stores  that  we  are 
connected  with.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  jxisition  for  them 
outside  of  the  company.  If  they  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  go  in  their 
own  companies,  that  should  be  done. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  that  is  fully 
necessary  and  I  have  a  step  to  sug¬ 
gest.  I  suggest  that  when  we  have 
some  very  good  men  who  have  gone 
as  far  as  they  can  go  we  ought  to  sit 
down  and  write  out  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems  we  have  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  are  not  solved  and  turn 
them  over  to  these  men  who  are  the 
a.ssistants  in  the  division,  assign  that 


to  them  as  extra  work,  and  arrange 
some  compensation  for  them  based 
on  their  results.  I  believe  that  if 
that  in  itself  does  not  provide  extra 
stimulation  for  them  there  is  then 
an  opjx)rtunity  to  see  what  positions 
are  open  in  other  stores  with  which 
we  may  be  connected  that  the  men 
can  fill.” 

B.  N.  Upham  (Pittsburgh  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co.)  re.sponded  to  Chairman 
Six.*rry’s  request  that  a  store  owner 
present  his  view  on  store  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  the 
head  of  a  group  of  stores  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  that  they  had  done  too  good 
a  job  in  reducing  labor  turnover  and 
had  consetjuently  arrived  at  a  ixiint 
where  they  had  developed  many 
worthy  people  who  had  reached  a 
standstill.  At  this  point  Mr.  Upham 
raised  the  question  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  find  jdacement  else¬ 
where  for  such  individuals. 

In  attempting  to  oflFer  a  solutit)n 
to  this  most  perplexing  situation. 
Mr.  Silbert  argued  against  sending 
these  people  on  without  first  ex¬ 
hausting  every  possible  way  in  which 
they  might  be  stimulated  to  renewed 
interest  and  effort.  Siiecifically,  he 
said,  “I  think  sometimes  there  is  an 
unusual  opjx>rtunity  to  find  the 
abilities  and  to  arrive  at  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  extra  compensation  by 
turning  a  section  over  to  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  let  him  give  specialized  at¬ 
tention  to  it  to  draw  the  full  scope 
of  his  abilities.  In  a  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  it  may  be  an  extra  price  line 
or  it  may  l)e  a  special  type  of  shoe 
or  it  might  be  a  children’s  shoe 
which  is  often  neglected  in  many 
stores.  There  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  further  development  of  the 
store  if  you  have  the  material.” 

— Harry  L.  Margules. 
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•  TAXES  AS  THEY  AFFECT  RETAILING 


The  Federal  Tax  Problem 

Dr.  VV’illard  L.  Thorp, 

Editor,  Dun’s  Reincw,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  extemporaneous  exposition 
on  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Problem  jiresented 
by  Dr.  Thorp  was  unusually  clear, 
certainly  well  received,  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  excellent  foundation  for 
the  specific  tax  i)roblems  handled 
l)y  the  speakers  who  followed  him. 

.•\t  the  outset  he  emphasized  that 
“there  is  no  sense  in  talking  merely 
about  lowering  taxes,  l)ecause  taxes 
follow  expenditures”;  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  tax  problem  is 
through  lowering  of  government  ex- 
])enditures.  In  addition,  “judging  of 
individual  taxes  must  be  in  terms  of 
alternatives  and  in  terms  of  the  total 
tax  picture.” 

X'^iewing  the  tax  structure,  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  “hodge-podge”  of 
taxes,  rather  than  a  consistent 
whole,  a  structure  of  patches  added 
on  from  time  to  time  under  differ¬ 
ent  influences — political  motivation, 
social  reform,  need  for  more  in¬ 
come,  desire  to  plug  certain  loop¬ 
holes.  Certainly  out  of  the  tax  stud¬ 
ies  now  going  on.  he  contended, 
would  not  develop  the  consi.stent 
l)rinciidcs,  but  merely  more  “patch- 
work.” 

The  economic  significance  of  taxes 
was  discussed  at  length.  The  speaker 
stated  that  taxes  necessarily  affect 
our  economic  system  and  thus 
changes  in  our  economic  system 
could  very  well  be  the  purpose  of 
tax  legislation.  In  this  connection, 
he  cautioned  against  generalizing 
that  all  government  expenditure  is 
unproductive  whereas  all  private  ex¬ 
penditure  is  productive.  He  ex- 
t)ressed  difficulty  in  determining 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  a 
profluctive  and  a  non-productive  use. 

Three  economic  connotations  of 
tax  ix)licy  were  stressed.  These,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Thorp,  help  explain, 
the  tax  trend. 

Th"  first  concerned  increasing 
government  expenditures  for  so- 
called  social  purposes — education 
and  particularlv  Social  Security. 
The  'at^er.  he  said,  “explains  an  ap¬ 
preciable  part  of  our  increase  in  the 
federal  burden  on  the  taxpayer.” 
What  is  the  limit  of  this  type  of  out- 
lav  was  a  question  posed  by  Dr. 
Thorp  which  he  believed  required 
serious  consideration. 

A  second  type  of  expenditure 


mentioned,  which  is  assuming  large 
proportions,  is  that  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilization,  as  for  example, 
pump  priming,  a  policy  which  he  felt 
businessmen  must  realize  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  part  of  our  new  fiscal 
policy.  Such  expenditures  may  in¬ 
crease  economic  activity.  On  the 
other  hand  where  tax  collections  are 
held  in  the  treasury,  as  for  example 
Social  Security  reserves,  this  may 
well  tend  to  reduce  the  total  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  “Maybe  that  money 
will  get  into  circulation,  hut  it  is 
delayed  and  has  the  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  the  total  activity.  The  signifi-' 
cance  of  stabilization  efforts  is 
readily  apparent,”  he  said,  “during 
the  transition  period  from  Federal 
spending  (to  encourage  activity)  to 
a  period  when  business  will  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  since  accompanying 
this  transition  there  is  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  Federal  spending.” 

The  third  type  of  government  out¬ 
lay  cited  was  that  used  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  economic  reform  or  change, 
such  as  the  tariff.  Concerning  this 
type,  he  said.  “There  is  no  basic 
reason.  I  suppose,  why  taxation  can¬ 
not  he  used  as  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  methods  of  control.  But  it  is 
important  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  that  we  have  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  system  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about.” 

Three  elements  likely  to  affect  our 
future  tax  jxjlicy  were  mentioned. 
Dr.  Thorp  suggestetl  the  need  for 
considering  seriously  their  implica¬ 
tions. 

First  was  the  tendency  to  try  to 


TO  the  store  of  recent  information 
concerning  “what’s  in  the  tax 
hag,”  now  may  be  added  the  lucid 
prognostications  of  Mr.  Cherne.  His 
was  a  scholarly  discussion  of  a  very 
difficult  subject. 

At  the  outset,  he  indicated  that 
“it  is  not  the  harshness  of  today’s 
laws  which  is  most  costly  to  busi¬ 
ness.  as  much  as  the  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  tomorrow’s  legislation.” 


help  weak  enterprises  as  against 
strong  enterprises.  Dr.  Thorp  op¬ 
posed  such  a  policy  on  the  grounds 
that,  “Our  economic  system  is  sup- 
jK)sed  to  maintain  its  efficiency  by 
competitive  processes  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  who  can’t  meet  the  levels  of 
efficiency  which  are  required  are 
driven  out  of  business.  Mayl)e  one 
of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  don’t 
have  enough  of  that  housecleaning 
any  more.  Enterprises  are  able  to 
keep  going  through  various  methods 
and  various  types  of  assistance  when 
l^erhaps  they  ought  actually  to  be 
driven  out.  I  don’t  want  to  sound 
too  hardboiled,  but  this  is  merely  the 
kind  of  economic  process  that  is 
supjx)sed  to  go  on  under  a  competi¬ 
tive  system.” 

Another  trend  cited  was  the  grow¬ 
ing  opposition  to  size  as  such,  ex¬ 
pressed  not  merely  by  members  of 
the  Administration,  hut  also  by 
many  citizens.  The  larger  number  of 
votes  in  the  hands  of  small  enter¬ 
prises  than  in  the  hands  of  large  ones 
makes  this  tendency  vital. 

Still  another  likelihood  in  future 
tax  policy  mentioned  was  the  effort 
to  obtain  government  revenue  out  of 
savings  rather  than  current  income. 
The  Undistributed  Profits  Tax  is  an 
illustration  of  this  trend.  “It  is  being 
brought  to  a  heafl  by  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  people  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  using  sales  taxes  rather 
than  other  methods  of  taxation. 
Sales  taxes  in  general  tend  to  be 
taxes  out  of  current  expenditures  or 
on  current  expenditures,  though  in 
the  long  run  they  may  come  out  of 
the  savings  fund.  So  we  have  there 
another  broad  element  to  consider : 
Just  what  kind  of  hu.siness  income, 
what  kind  of  personal  income,  repre¬ 
sents  the  jx)int  at  which  the  taxes 
should  be  drawn?” 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  sub¬ 
committee  report  represented  the 
basis  of  his  entire  discussion,  since 
as  he  explained,  Vinson’s  committee 
is  the  administration’s  mouthpiece 
on  taxes  in  Congress  and  because 
the  months  of  study  spent  by  the 
sub-committee  as  against  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  which  will  be  spent 
in  debate  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  gives  definite  assurance  that 


What’s  in  the  Tax  Bag? 

Leo  M.  Cherne, 

Executive  Secretary,  Tax  Research  Institute  of  America,  Nete  York 
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most  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  will  pass  as  recommended. 

Mr.  Cheme  forecast  the  passage 
date  as  between  March  15  and  30  to 
affect  (with  the  exception  of  nui¬ 
sance  tax  provisions)  the  taxable 
years  begininng  on  and  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1938. 

“Corporations  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  whose  taxable  year  began  in 
1937  must  realize  that  even  though 
the  fiscal  year  ends  after  the  1938 
Revenue  Act  is  signed,  their  returns 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be 
made  under  the  old  tax  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  corporate  normal 
and  undistributed  profits  tax.  Those 
corporations  are  thus  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  now  to  examine  every 
characteristic  of  the  proposed  new 
law  as  it  affects  their  business  in 
order  to  determine  before  this  fiscal 
year  ends,  whether  to  retain  profits, 
if  there  are  any,  and  pay  the  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  tax,  or  distribute 
current  earnings  with  the  assurance 
that  the  new  tax  law  offers  an  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  accumulate  funds  with¬ 
out  the  present  heavy  penalty.” 

Details  of  the  proposed  tax  law 
need  not  be  outlined  here,  since  they 
have  been  publicized  through  so 
many  different  channels.  However, 
a  few  of  Mr,  Cherne’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  specific  pro¬ 
posals  require  mentioning. 

Concerning  “consent  dividends” 
(a  new  wrinkle  in  tax  legislation)  a 
dividend's  paid  credit  is  allowed 
based  on  filed  agreements  by  all 
shareholders  of  other  than  preferred 
stock,  stating  that  they  will  include 
as  taxable  dividends  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corporate  adjusted  net 
income,  even  though  it  has  not  actu¬ 
ally  been  distributed  to  those  share¬ 
holders. 

“Since  the  consent  dividends 
credit  will  not  be  available  to  cor¬ 
porations  in  arrears  in  payment  of 
preferred  dividends,  it  is  important 
now  in  every  case  where  there  are 
such  arrears,  and  where  it  is  believed 
that  the  consent  dividends  privilege 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  sav¬ 
ing  4%  tax  without  actually  dis¬ 
tributing  earnings,  that  plans  be 
made  to  determine  the  existing  ar- 
reas  on  preferred  dividends. 

“Where  there  are  no  present  ar- 
reas  and  the  corporate  executives 
intend  to  utilize  the  con.sent  divi¬ 
dends  credit,  in  many  instances  a 
process  of  educating  the  stockhold¬ 
er  to  the  wisdom  of  assuming  the 
personnel  tax  liability  should  now 
be  planned  and  actually  instituted  as 
soon  as  the  law  is  pa.ssed.” 

Concerning  the  so-called  “third- 
basket”  tax.  designed  to-  act  as  a 
trap  for  closely  held  large  corpora- 


Session  Chairman: 

T.  C.  Sperry 

Controller,  The  Lanison  Bros.,  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress 

tions  which  retain  earnings  in  the 
corporate  treasury,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  “that  closely  held  corpora¬ 
tions  should  now  consider  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  more  widely  distributing 
ownership,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  this  20%  additional  tax. 
Actual  steps  to  distribute,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  until  this  sec¬ 
tion  goes  through  the  Senate  where 
it  will  meet  its  heaviest  attack,  if  not 
complete  elimination.  If  the  pro¬ 
vision  passes  the  Senate,  the  change 
in  stock  ownership  must  be  made 
before  July  1st  to  avoid  the  20% 
tax  on  1938  income. 

“In  addition,  corporations  which 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  this 
new  surtax  will  be  able  to  obtain 
e.xemption  by  showing  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owners  of  the  stock  of  record 
did  not  legally  or  actually,  directly 
or  indirectly,  control  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Thus,  where  actual  equity  in 
the  stock  lies  elsewhere,  proof  should 
now  l)e  gathered  to  demonstrate 
this  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Treasury  Dq>artment  in  the  event 
the  provision  is  passed.” 

In  discussing  the  tax  calendar  of 
the  future,  Mr.  Cherne  suggested 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to 
the  “Vinson  income  tax  check-off 
plan.”  This  would  compel  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  collect  income  tax  through 
the  medium  of  withholding  a  portion 
( f  the  employee’s  pay  envelope,  with 
the  employer  acting  as  tax  collector 
for  employees  earning  up  to  $5,000. 

Discussion 

N.  E.  Norman  (R.  H.  Muir.  Inc.. 
East  Orange.  New  Jersey)  raised 
two  questions,  one  as  to  whether 
corporations  could  expect  tax  relief 


The  initial  problem  introduced 
by  Mr.  Iglauer  (speaking  as  an 
individual  and  not  as  a  member  of 
any  committee  or  group),  was  that 
arising  from  possible  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Title  I  providing  for  aid  to 
the  needy  aged,  on  the  basis  of  the 
“means”  test  and  the  monthly  bene¬ 
fits,  under  Title  H,  available  to  those 
over  65  who  have  accumulated 


within  the  next  five  years,  the  other 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion’s  distributing  its  profits  in  a 
five  year  note  on  anticipated  divi¬ 
dends,  without  interest,  in  the  hope 
that  within  five  years  there  might 
be  some  tax  relief. 

To  the  first  question,  Mr.  Cherne 
replied  that  all  evidence  available 
leads  to  the  belief  that  taxes  for  the 
next  five  years  will  increase  rapidly. 
An  encouraging  sign  though  was  the 
plan  to  widen  the  tax  base,  he  said. 

The  proposal  raised  in  the  second 
question,  Mr.  Cherne  thought  unde¬ 
sirable.  “The  Undistributed  Profits 
Tax  in  the  1938  Revenue  Act  is 
going  to  be  sufficiently  small — a 
maximum  of  4%  on  undistributed 
profits  and  16%  is  normal — in  many 
instances  to  warrant  even  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  the  payment  of 
what  amounts  to  less  than  interest 
on  borrowing  of  a  similar  sort. 

“I  would  utilize  the  normal  cor¬ 
porate  distribution  policies,  not  the 
ones  we  have  utilized  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  addition  I  would  take  my 
last  year’s  net  operating  loss,  if  any. 
and  not  resort  to  the  con.sent  divi¬ 
dend  credit  except  in  the  very  close 
corporation  where  the  individual 
stockholders  are  not  subject  to  high 
surtax  rates.” 

The  consent  dividends  provision 
of  the  proposed  tax  law  raised  a 
number  of  questions. 

Replying  to  one  from  Mr.  Bert 
Harris  (Gimbel  Rros..  New  York) 
Mr.  Cherne  remarked  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  must  be  uniform  and  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  stockholders  must  be 
pronortionate. 

.\ddressinsr  himself  to  S.  Rosen¬ 
berg  (Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration.  New  York)  Mr.  Cherne 
further  clarified,  the  provision  by 
stJ»tine  that  it  is  like  a  dividend  actu- 
aMv  distributed.  “Even  the  same 
money  can  next  year  be  used  by  the 
corporation  for  the  distribution  of 
additional  dividends  which  are  de¬ 
ductible.” 


claims  as  w'age  earners,  as  a  matter 
of  “right,”  since  in  some  instances, 
it  was  possible  under  the  former  to 
receive  larger  benefits  than  under 
the  later  Title. 

The  speaker  cautioned,  that,  “un¬ 
less  there  is  coordination  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  two  titles,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  duplica¬ 
tion  and  possible  fraud.” 


Problems  of  the  Social  *^Security| Act 

Jay  Iglauer, 

Vice-President,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Taxation  Committee 
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^Airticu, 


NEW 
LOW-COST 
PAYROLL 
MACHINE 


Burroughs 


SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY 


Im  compiling  Pgurms  roquirod  by  tho 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AG 


OTHER  BURROUGHS 
MACHINES  FOR 
PAYROU  ACCOUNTING 

There  ere  many  styles  and  models  of 
Burroushs  payroll  machines.  All 
write  four  payroll  records  in  one 
operation;  many  compute  as  they 
post  and  accumulate  totals.  However 
larse  or  small  your  pay  roll — whatever 
type  of  payroll  accountin3  problem 
faces  you — Burroushs  can  provide 
equipmenito  handle  the  work  with  ex* 
ceptional  speed,  ease  and  economy. 


A  typewriter  that  provides 

4  PAYROLL  RECORDS 

in  one  writing 

1  THE  PAYROLL 

2  EARNINGS  RECORD 

3  EMPLOYEE’S  STATEMENT 

4  PAY  CHECK  or  pay  envelope 

With  fast  electric  carriage  return,  electric  shift  to  capitals,  and 
convenient  tabulator  control— this  new  Burroughs  payroll  type¬ 
writer  writes  four  payroll  records  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  ordinary  methods.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it,  as  well 
as  other  new  Burroughs  payroll  machines  from  which  to  select 
the  equipment  best  suited  to  ypur  own  individual  requirements. 
Telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office  or  mail  the  coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  6543  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Q  S«nd  me  complete  Inlermatleii  about  the  new  Burroufhs  Payroll  Typewriter  that  writes  lour 
records  In  one  operotion. 

□  I  should  like  to  receive  your  booklet  showlnf  various  ways  to  handle  payroll  records  on 
Burrouf hs  Computinf  Payroll  Machines  and  Burroufhs  Typewriter  Accountins  Machines. 


THERE  ARE  MANY 
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‘  Consideration  of  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  “means”  test  to 
Title  II,  was  suggested  since  if  “the 
man  of  ample  means  would  receive 
no  benefits  under  Title  II,  it  would 
keep  down  the  cost  substantially.” 

After  discussing  the  English  Sys¬ 
tem  of  paying  a  flat  benefit,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  contributions,  Mr.  Iglauer 
concluded  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
American  idea  was  best,  namely, 
“that  the  employee  contributes  to  the 
fund  and  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
contributed,  he  should  be  entitled  as 
of  right,  to  reasonably  projx:)rtionate 
IxMiefits.” 

Maintenance  of  the  present  benefit 
rates  under  Title  II,  was  recom¬ 
mended,  until  at  least  three  to  five 
years’  exjjerience  shall  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated. 

An  ultimate  reserve  fund  of  45  to 
50  billions  of  dollars  accumulated 
through  “Old  Age”  contributions 
and  interest  increments,  represented 
to  the  speaker  the  major  problem  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Will  the 
monies  collected  l)e  available  for 
benefits  when  needed  and  how 
should  the  funds  lie  invested  to  in¬ 
sure  safety,  were  important  ques¬ 
tions  raised. 

Mr.  Iglauer  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  a  proposed  plan  under  which 
the  earnings  of  the  reserve  fund 
would  come  from  industry.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  plan  follow. 

“1.  Continue  the  present  scale  of 
benefits  and  present  scale  of  tax 
rates  until  a  reserve  of  perhaps  5 
or  10  billion  dollars  shall  have  been 
accumulated.  This  would  provide  a 
contingency  reserve  thought  to  he 
sufficient  to  carry  over  a  possible 
dei)ression  period  of  at  least  five 
years. 

“2.  After  the  reserve  reaches  the 
maximum  figure  set  under  para- 
gra])h  1,  provide  for  a  decrease  in 
tax  rates  whenever  actuarial  calcula¬ 
tions  show  an  imposing  excess  in  the 
reserve,  and  for  an  increase  in  tax 
rates  whenever  actuarial  calculations 
show  an  impending  decrease  below 
the  figure  set  in  paragraph  1. 

“3.  As  each  year’s  accumulation 
toward  the  contingency  reserve  is 
determined,  such  accumulation  shall 
be  invested,  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards,  and  b)"  a  specific  manage¬ 
ment  group  completely  severed  from 
political  influence,  in  a  portfolio  of 
transportation,  utility  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  bonds,  and  a  proportion  in 
State  and  Federal  notes  or  bonds 
limited  to  public  works,  hospitals, 
housing  that  are  self-liquidating  and 
productive  of  not  less  thau  3%  in¬ 
terest.” 


In  support  of  this  plan  were 
offered  the  following  arguments: 

“1.  It  limits  the  size  of  the  re¬ 
serve. 

“2.  It  protects  the  combined  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  emjdoyer  and  em¬ 
ployee  from  possible  political  exploi¬ 
tation  and  gives  to  the  people  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  the  disjwsition  of  the 
funds  held  by  the  Government  on 
lx;half  of  annuitants. 

“3.  It  removes  from  Government 
the  temptation  under  political  or 
other  pressure  to  spend  the  income 
from  Title  VIIl  taxes,  in  ways 
which  of  themselves  would  produce 
little  or  no  income. 

“4.  It  produces  an  interest  earn¬ 
ing.  derived  in  the  main  from  the 
profits  of  industrial,  commercial  and 
transjxirtation  activities. 

“5.  It  relieves  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  responsibility  to  provide 
the  interest  earning,  which  under 
the  present  law  it  must  provide  from 
the  tax  revenue. 

“6.  The  American  jntblic  is  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  idea  of  insurance  and 
regards  the  Social  Security  law  as 
a  type  of  insurance  against  unem- 
idoyment  and  old  age.” 

Answering  the  chief  objection  to 
such  a  plan  that  the  huge  sums  an¬ 
nually  available  for  investment  will 


seriously  affect  the  field  of  invest¬ 
ment,  of  investment  trusts  and  life 
insurance  companies,  Mr.  Iglauer 
pointed  out  “that  this  difficulty  dis¬ 
appears  as  soon  as  the  maximum 
reserve  in  this  proposal  has  been 
reached.”  Furthermore,  “it  must  l)e 
true  also  that  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  joint  accumulation  of  employer 
and  employee,  to  a  large  extent, 
would  have  been  placed  in  savings 
banks  or  in  some  form  of  investment. 
To  the  extent  that  such  funds  would 
not  have  been  silent  for  day  to  day 
living,  such  funds  would  be  in  com¬ 
petition  w’ith  the  monies  in  the  hands 
of  insurance  companies  and  invest¬ 
ment  trusts,  if  they  were  not  deduct¬ 
ed  for  Social  Security  taxes.” 

Concerning  Title  IX.  (Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance),  Mr.  Iglauer  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  problem  of  invest¬ 
ing  and  safe-guarding  unexpended 
funds  was  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Age  reserve. 

Merit  rating  also  received  men¬ 
tion.  Since  it  is  to  be  measured  by 
current  stabilized  emjdoyment  ex¬ 
perience,  retailers  were  urged  to 
study  all  departments  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
short  time  or  seasonal  employment, 
particularly  where  caused  l)y  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  ixdicies  of  the 
store.  — Harry  L.  Maroules. 


THE  REPORT  on  1937  MERCHANDISING 
and  OPERATING  RESULTS 

tvill  be  ready  early  in  June 

There  is  still  time  for  your  store  to  send  in  its  results  on  the 
schedules  and  forms  sent  by  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

The  1937  Report  will  be  a  helpful  guide  to  you  in  charting  your 
course  through  the  year.  You  can  add  to  its  value  by  urging 
your  controller  to  send  in  his  figures. 

If  schedules  have  not  been  received  ask  for  them,  using  the 
coupon  below. 

All  information  held  strictly  confidential 


Controllers’  Congress 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  schedules  designed  for  stores  with  annual  “own” 

departments’  sales  volume:  (check  one)  in  excess  of  $500,000 . ,  under 

$500,000 . . 

You  may  expect  our  filled-in  schedules  by  approximately  . 

Name . 

Name  of  Concern . 

City  and  State . 
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premium  writings  during  1937  to¬ 
taled  $  41,234,762,  an  increase  of  $7,586,865 
over  1936. 

Assets  totaled  $55,159,531  on  December 
31,  1937,  a  gain  during  the  year  of  $8,028,044. 

Regular  dividends  of  20  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
miums  were  returned  to  all  policyholders 
whose  policies  expired  during  the  year.  These 
dividends  totaled  $7,376,278  in  1937  and 
$60,076,261  since  commencement  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1912. 

After  providing  for  ail  reserves.  Surplus  in¬ 
creased  to  $8,173,336. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  sup¬ 
plies  insurance  service  to  more  than  25,000 
manufacturers,  merchants,  contractors  and 
other  business  concerns;  also  to  more  than 
160,000  automobile  owners.  Fully  staffed 
branch  offices  are  maintained  in  72  principal 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  and  prompt  claims 
service  is  available  throughout  the  country. 

Effective  loss  prevention  service  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operating  methods  have  resulted  in 
.large  savings  to  policyholders  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  to  its  present 
position  of  leadership. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

DeCEMBER  31.  1937 


(Assets 

Invescmencs: 

United  States  Government  Securities  .  . 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  . 

Public  Utility,  Railroad  and  Other  Bonds 
Preferred  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  .  .  . 

Other  Stocks  . 

Home  Office  Buildinfc  (Ovci  com¬ 
pleted)  ....  ...... 

Other  Real  Estate  and  First  Mortgage 

Loans  . 

Total  Investments . 

Cash  in  Offices,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  (Net)  — 

None  over  90  days  due . 

Interest  Accrued . 

Total  Admitted  Assets . 


J^iahilities 


Reserves  for: 

Insurance  Losses;  (his  is  a  fund  to  meet 
payments  not  yet  due  on  accidents 
which  have  already  occurred  .  .  .  . 

Premiums  not  earned  on  date  of  state- 


Dividends  payable;  on  policies  which  ex¬ 
pired  durinK  1937  ........ 

Taxes  accrued;  payable  in  1938  .... 

Expenses  accrued  and  sundry  accounts 

payable  . 

Reserve  for  Dividends  on  unexpired  policies 
Reserve  for  Investment  Fluctuations  and 

other  Contingencies . 

General  Surplus  (Includes  Guaranty  Fund  of 

1200,000.00)  . 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus  .  .  . 


$21,068,636.00 

1,221.987.60 

17,858,478.04 

649.473.00 

2.811.640.00 


158,937.17 

$45,849,446.36 

5,271.534.68 

3,752,262.79 

286,287.35 

$55,159,531.18 


$29,515,435.00 


850.000.00 

644.111.87 


957,457.19 

3,950.(810.00 


8.173.336.12 

$55,159,531.18 


S.  Bruce  Black,  Prtstdent 


Bonds  which  qualify  fat  amorlizatiam  under  Iniuranct  Dtpartmtml 
rttulalitni  art  valued  ahave  an  an  amartized  basis,  and  all  alhar 
bands  and  all  stacks  are  at  December  31,  1937  market  quatatians. 

Securities  carried  at  $3,675,403.00  in  the  abate  statameut  art  df 
pasittd  as  required  by  law. 


LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 

I N  SU  RAN  C  PAN  Y 

Home  Office:  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston 


Nation-wide  Service 
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•  INSTALLMENT  SELLING  SITUATION 


The  information  developed  at 
the  Installment  Selling  Session 
threw  considerable  new  light  on 
the  subject.  Malcolm  1..  Merriam, 
Cliief  of  the  Installment  Credit  Unit, 
Marketing  Research  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  attempted  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  retail  installment  sell¬ 
ing  problem  in  relation  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  Hery  H.  Hei- 
mann.  Executive  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
New  York,  gave  an  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  outlining  what  was  ahead  for 
business  generally  and  what  effect 
this  might  have  on  credit  selling. 

The  delegates  were  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  presentation  of 
the  results  of  a  special  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  survey  recently 
undertaken  to  appraise  the  relative 
value  of  various  short  term  credit 
selling  plans  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  retailing  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Hecause  the  data 
developed  are  of  the  greatest  timely 
importance  just  now,  our  findings  as 
discussed  by  John  J.  Canavan,  Credit 
Manager  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  reproduced  in  as  much 
detail  as  seems  necessary. 

“There  are  certain  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mechanics  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  plans,”  Mr.  Canavan 
said  “which  can  be  partially  an¬ 
swered  now  from  the  replies  to  our 
questionnaire. 

“1.  What  types  of  budget  plans 
are  used  and  are  any  more  popular^ 
“Out  of  30  returns ;  6  used  Letter 
of  Credit — 9  used  Coupon  Book — 1 
used  Weekly  Budget  Plate  (Charga- 
Plate) — 1  ^rip — ljunior  Charge — 

1  Income  Charge — and  the  balance 
were  Three  Month,  Four  Month  and 
Weekly. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  Letter  of  Credit 
and  the  Coupon  Book  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  ways  of  handling  this  business. 
T welve  users  out  of  fifteen  seem  well 
satisfied  with  all  phases  of  these  two 
plans. 

“2.  How  much  business  is  done  on 
these  plans? 

“No  general  conclusions  are  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  wide  variation  in 
results  reported.  Range  in  1936  was 
2.11% — 45%,  and  in  1937  was  0.5% 


— 49%  of  total  business  done.  Fig¬ 
ures  available  from  six  stores  fot 
just  one  plan,  excluding  three-pay¬ 
ment,  ranged  from  2.93% — 7.49% 
in  1936,  and  from  3.71% — 8.62%  in 
1937.  Nine  stores  selling  on  three 
month  or  four-month  plans,  or  a 
combination  of  these  with  Coupons, 
Letter  of  Credit,  etc.,  ranged  from 
2.11% — 45%  in  1936,  and  from 
3.37% — 49%  in  1937.  In  each  of 
these  years  five  stores  ranged  be¬ 
tween  10%  and  22%. 

“Thirteen  stores  were  unable  to 
give  any  figures.  Prudence  would 
seem  to  require  that  these  stores  take 
steps  to  determine  their  volume  of 
budget  sales. 

“3.  Do  these  plans  give  adequate 
credit  control  without  burdening  cus¬ 
tomers  nnth  the  system? 

“Definite  satisfaction  that  credit 
control  was  obtained  without  burden¬ 
ing  the  customer  with  the  system  was 
expressed  by  users  of  the  Letter  of 
Credit,  Coupons,  and  Script.  Wide 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among 
the  balance  of  the  list  on  these  two 
points.  Eight  out  of  twelve  of  these 
remaining  stores  feel  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  credit  control  at  the  expense 
of  the  customer’s  convenience. 

“4.  What  are  the  conditions  re¬ 
garding  : 

“(rt)  Deposit  requested 
“Deposits  are  taken  by  seventeen 
s‘  '>  es  out  of  twenty-seven  and  these 
range  as  follows ; 

5  require  10% 

3  require  15% 

5  require  20% 

4  require  25% 

Several  stores  expressed  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  required. 

“(b)  Length  of  time  granted 

10  stores  limited  maximum  time  to  3  mos. 
4  stores  limited  maximum  time  to  4  mos. 

2  stores  limited  maximum  time  to  5  mos. 
8  stores  limited  maximum  time  to  6  mos. 

3  stores  sold  on  a  weekly-payment  basis 

“Observance  of  these  terms  gen¬ 
erally  would  indicate  that  excessive 
time  had  not  been  granted. 

“(c)  Carrying  charges  assessed 
“16  stores  stated  that  they  were 
charging  a  carrying  charge.  These 
rates  were : 


6  added  Vi  of  1%  monthly 

1  added  Va  of  1%  monthly 

2  added  3% 

3  added  5% 

4  added  miscellaneous  rates  on 

sliding;  scale 

“5.  iriiat  has  been  the  experience 
on  bad  debts  and  rejections? 
“Rejections: 

20  stores  had  no  figures 

2  stores  had  same  as  regular 

3  stores  had  higher  than  regular 

1  store  had  20-30% 

1  store  had  30% 

1  store  had  9%  compared  to  4% 
on  lease 

1  unfavorable  compared  to 
regular 

1  good 

“Bad  Debts: 

18  stores  had  no  figures 

4  stores  had  higher  than  regular 

2  stores  had  less  than  regular 

2  stores  negligible 

1  good 

1—0.59% 

1—3.0% 

1—1.2% 

“.Again  it  would  .seem  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  separate  fig¬ 
ures  on  these  two  items. 

“6.  IV hat  solicitation  is  carried  on 
to  develop  this  business  through: 
“(a)  Direct  Mail 

9  had  stencil  lists  to  conduct  sea¬ 
sonal  operations 

3  had  solicited  only  when  the  ac¬ 

count  was  paid 

1  solicited  seasonally  from  stenci! 
list  and  also  when  account  paid 
“(b)  Ne^i’spapers 
“(c)  Other  means 
At  this  point  Mr.  Canavan  made 
the  remark  that  there  was  another 
phase,  and  an  important  one  with 
regard  to  these  types  of  budget  op¬ 
erations,  that  concerns  the  effect  of 
such  plans  upon  the  community 
goodwill  of  a  store.  Specifically,  his 
reactions  were  as  follows: 

“Is  there  a  danger  that  continued 
promotion  of  storewide  budget  sales 
will  cause  fundamental  changes  in 
the  reputation  of  a  store?  Your 
regular  charge  customers’  reaction 
to  aggressive  budget  promotions 
may  b«  that  the  store  is  becoming 
an  installment  house.  Furthermore, 
if  your  budget  traffic  assitmes  siza¬ 
ble  proportions  over  a  period  of 
years,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  this  class  of 
customer  may  call  for  merchandise 
of  a  lower  price  range  than  your 
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Issues  in  Credit  Management 


At  the  general  opening  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  tile  credit  situation  was  discussed  by 
Edgar  1.  Ainthor,  Credit  Manager  of  L.  Bamber¬ 
ger  &  Company,  who  served  as  first  Chairman  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division.  Mr.  Amthor 
.stressed  in  particular  the  growing  importance  of 
the  retail  credit  volume  which,  he  said,  now 
amounts  to  60%  of  total  store  volume.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  growth  calls  for  certain  protective 
measures.  Among  other  things  he  noted  that  the 
trend  toward  liberal  terms  had  gone  too  far ;  that 
a  downward  revision  of  maximum  terms  was  de¬ 
sirable;  that  a  substantial  down  payment  on  all 
installment  sales  should  again  take  the  place  of  an 
unsound  “no  down  payment”  policy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  connection  with  many  merchandise  items 
since  1934;  that  our  collection  routine  should  be 
brought  up  to  date;  that  our  short  term  credit 


plans  .should  be  simplified,  and  that  our  en¬ 
tire  credit  cjperation  should  be  overhauled  from 
the  stand[X)int  of  possible  expense  reduction,  and 
finally  that  we  should  look  into  the  matter  of 
credit  legislation  to  insure  the  satisfactory  conduct 
of  our  credit  business. 

Thus  in  a  nutshell  Mr.  Amthor  outlined  what 
virtually  were  to  become  the  main  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  two  Credit  Management  Division 
Sessions.  The  first  one  dealt  with  the  installment 
selling  situation  and  the  second  with  “better  ex¬ 
pense  control  of  credit  operations.”  Charles  W. 
Harvey,  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  presided  over  the  installment  selling 
session,  and  Giles  C.  Driver,  First  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Division  was  the  discussion  leader  of  the 
exjiense  session. 


merchandise  policy  encourages’ 
Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  this  storewide  bud¬ 
get  business  must  come  largely  from 
your  cash  customers  if  you  find  no 
new  merchandising  problems?” 

Income  Charge  Account 

The  Income  Charge  Account  as 
used  by  Arnold  Constable  in  New 
York  was  described  by  George  Mil¬ 
ler,  Credit  Manager  of  that  store,  who 
said  that  they  “have  used  this  plan 
for  three  years.  We  found  that  quite 
a  number  of  our  applicants  for  regu¬ 
lar  charge  account  accommodations, 
particularly  young  people,  were  be¬ 
ing  turned  down  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  qualify  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  charge  account.  So  we  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  what  we  call  the 
Income  Charge  Account,  based  large¬ 
ly  on  salary.  W e  felt  that  if  a  person 
earned  from  $20 — $35  per  week  we 
could  give  them  a  limited  account  of 
$35  per  month.  If  they  earned  from 
$35 — $50  weekly  we  could  give  them 
an  account  of  $50  per  month. 

“All  applicants  on  our  Income 
Charge  Account  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  to  open  such  an  account 
we  would  have  to  know  how  long 
they  lived  at  the  address  given, 
where  they  have  worked  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  what  their  salary 
was,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  would 
investigate  this  information.  It  that 
was  all  understood  we  had  the  appli¬ 
cant  sign  a  form  which  stated  that 
we  were  opening  an  account  to  the 
extent  of  $25  or  $50,  payable  on  a 
thirty  day  basis  and  giving  us  the 
privilege  to  close  the  account  when¬ 
ever  we  saw  fit  without  the  need  of 
notifying  them. 

“The  account  is  then  investigated 
through  the  Credit  Bureau.  If  found 


.satisfactory  the  customer  is  notified 
that  the  account  is  open  and  she  is 
sent  a  copy  of  the  contract  indicating 
the  monthly  credit  limit  up  to  which, 
she  is  allowed  to  purchase. 

“We  have  found  this  plan  very 
satisfactory.  We  (qien  hundreds  of 
the  credit  privilege.” 

Scrip  Plan 

The  use  of  the  Scrip  Plan,  which 
involves  the  issuance  of  “store  paper 
currency,”  was  described  by  C.  W. 
Harvey,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Gil¬ 
christ  Company,  Boston,  Mass, 
which  uses  this  method.  He  said  that 
“we  have  what  we  call  the  Scrip 
Plan,  or  the  Thrift  Check  Plan.  We 
issue  checks  which  are  similar  to 
money  except  that  they  are  laljeled 
‘Thrift  Checks’  and  these  checks 
come  in  denominations  of  $5,  $1,  50 
cents  and  a  quarter.  They  are  used 
much  the  same  as  the  coupons  under 
the  Coupon  Book  Plan,  except  that 
they  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

“The  Scrip  Plan  has  virtually  all 
the  features  of  a  Coupon  Book  Plan 
and  is  distinct  only  in  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  saving  in  costs.  There  is  one 
disadvantage,  namely  that  the  money 
gets  dirty  and  has  to  be  withdrawn. 
I  might  add  that  our  customers  can 
get  change  up  to  a  quarter. 

“The  standard  Scrip  Plan  tenns 
now  in  use  in  our  store  run  up  to 
five  months.  We  try  to  get  them 
down  to  three  months,  however, 
wherever  possible.  Where  the  terms 
are  three  months  to  five  months  we 
get  10%  down  plus  a  carrying  charge 
of  of  1  %  a  month  on  the  original 
unpaid  balance.  If  a  customer  has  a 
$10  note  and  wants  to  buy  $1  worth 
of  merchandise,  our  cashier  returns 
scrip  to  her  to  the  amount  of  $9  and 


if  the  change  is  less  than  25  cents 
she  gives  back  actual  money. 

“In  the  case  of  a  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  we  also  handle  that  by  the 
issuance  of  scrip  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  note  the  difference  of  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  a  scrip  purchase  or  cash 
purchase  by  a  special  designation  on 
the  sales  check.  Of  course,  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer  comjilains  about  having  to  take 
scrip  when  she  returns  merchandise, 
we  will  give  her  actual  money,  but 
these  complaints  are  very  rare.” 

Letter  of  Credit  Plan 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Credit  Manager 
of  Kresge  Department  Store  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  described  the  Letter  of 
Credit  Plan.  The  Letter  of  Credit 
instrument  is  issued  to  the  customer 
and  a  limit  is  p_Ut  on  the  face  of  it 
and  this  amount  is  also  entered  on 
the  reverse  side.  All  the  customer’s 
purchases  are  entered  on  the  back 
underneath  the  limit  and  deducted 
and  the  new  balance  carried  forward 
as  she  makes  purchases,  until  the 
amount  of  credit  has  been  consumed. 

■  “Our  down  payment  is  20%  and 
the  carrying  charge  is  of  1%.  We 
allow  maximum  terms  of  five  months 
regardless  of  the  amount.  Only  the 
division  superintendent  is  allowed  to 
record  the  purchases  on  the  back  of 
the  instrument.” 

In  summing  up  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  to  date,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said, 
“The  collection  percentages  on  our 
Letter  of  Credit  Plan  for  1936  was 
37.2%  and  for  1937  was  34.09%. 

“We  believe  it  unsound  credit 
practice  to  open  accounts  of  this  type 
unless  the  application  is  cleared 
through  the  Credit  Bureau. 

“To  prevent  over-buying  we  have 
made  it  a  policy  for  customers  de- 
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siring  to  add  to  the  account  to  come 
to  the  credit  office  where  we  insisted 
that  an  additional  20%  down  pay¬ 
ment  be  made  on  all  additions  with¬ 
out  exception  and  that  the  old  ac¬ 
count  must  be  materially  re<luced 
l)efore  any  additions  are  permitted.” 

In  answer  to  a  query  of  whether  or 
not  they  would  have  any  difficulty 
with  customers  because  they  receive 
no  itemized  bill,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  re¬ 
plied  that  the  account  and  the  de¬ 
partment  are  listed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  instrument  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  customer  the  equivalent 
of  an  itemized  bill. 

Asked  if  he  did  not  have  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Credit  and  if  he  were  consid¬ 
ering  adopting  some  type  of  short 
term  credit  plan  to<lay,  would  he  ac¬ 
cept  the  Letter  of  Credit  or  the  Cou¬ 
pon  Hook  Plan,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ex- 
l)ressed  the  opinion  that  they  would 
adopt  the  Coupon  Book  Plan. 

Coupon  Book  Plan 

Kay  Horton,  Credit  Manager  of 
Ginil)el  Brothers,  gave  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  operation  of  the  Cou¬ 
pon  Book  Plan. 

“In  regard  to  our  Coupon  Book 
Plan  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  re¬ 
quire  a  down  payment  of  20% :  we 
also  secure  a  carrying  charge  which 
is  figured  at  the  rate  of  of  1%  a 
month  on  the  original  unpaid  l)al- 
ance,  requiring  at  the  same  time  a 
minimum  carrying  charge  of  50  cents. 
The  down  jjayment  we  find  acts  as 
an  automatic  selector  for  us.  weed¬ 
ing  out  undesirable  risks.  Our  cou¬ 
pons  are  used  the  same  as  cash 
throughout  the  store  and  the  clerks 
ring  these  coupons  up  on  the  cash 
registers.  No  sales  check  is  made 
out,  no  authorizing  has  to  be  done, 
and  there  is  no  bookkeeping  with  the 
exception  of  posting  the  original 
amount  of  the  coupons  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ledger  card. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  a  .source 
of  new  business  aside  from  regular 
deferred  accounts,  we  have  adver¬ 
tised  our  plan  in  the  newspapers 
quite  extensively.  In  most  of  our 
full  page  advertisements  which  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  last  year  we  fea¬ 
tured  a  small  box  containing  a  state¬ 
ment  that  anything  in  Gimbels  can 
be  purchased  on  the  credit  coupon 
plan.  We  have  also  used  the  plan  to 
enable  slow  charge  customers  to  get 
back  on  their  feet.  Instead  of  having 
to  say  to  them  that  we  no  longer 
want  their  account,  we  were  able  to 
suggest  the  Coupon  Book  Plan  in¬ 
stead.  In  the  case  of  lost  coupons, 
we  tell  the  customer  that  the  coupons 
must  be  regarded  the  same  as  cash 
and  if  she  loses  them  it  is  the  same 
as  if  she  had  lost  a  similar  amount  in 


cash.  We  thought  that  we  might 
have  trouble  with  lost  books  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  a  half  there 
have  not  lx*en  more  than  about  half- 
a-dozen  customers  who  have  lost 
their  books.  We  find  that  a  great 
many  of  our  customers  will  spend 
the  full  amount  of  the  coupons  the 
day  the  Ixx^k  is  issued.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  use  the  Ixxik  within  90  days 
but  o’lr  experience  shows  that  very 
few  of  them  have  any  coupons  left 
at  the  end  of  the  90  day  jjeriod.” 

Mr.  Horton’s  remarks  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Alfred  Henry,  Con¬ 
troller  of  Gimlxjl’s,  who  pointed  out 
that  if  you  go  into  any  of  the  short 
term  credit  plans  it  is  most  important 
that  you  segregate  all  of  your  figures 
and  that  you  know’  exactly  where  you 
are  going  and  that  you  can  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  seem  necessary  to  correct 
an  undesirable  situation.  He  con¬ 
tinued.  “As  to  the  type  of  solicitation, 
in  addition  to  these  little  Ixixes  w’hich 
appear  in  all  full  page  ads  which  Mr. 
Horton  told  you  about,  we  u.se  direct 
mail.  We  think  that  is  important. 
When  a  customer  has  bought  a  $50 
hook  of  couiX)ns  and  made  her  third 
I)ayment  and  has  only  one  payment 
due,  w’e  .send  her  a  letter  aixl  tell  her 
that  the  final  payment  on  her  coupon 
Ixiok  will  be  due  soon  and  at  that 
time  if  she  would  like,  so  forth 
and  so  forth — we  do  a  sellitig  job 
there.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
look  at  the  Credit  Department  as  a 
collection  department  l)ut  as  a  credit 
.sales  promotion  dejjartment. 

“Mr.  Cana  van  spoke  about  the 
ixjssible  effect  of  the  Couix>n  Book 
Plan  on  the  average  sales  check.  In 
this  connection  we  have  tried  to 
bring  out  the  point  that  if  a  customer 
wants  an  overcoat  she  might  be 
tempted  to  buy  a  cheaper  article  from 
the  standpoint  of  wearing  quality 
because  if  she  has  to  pay  cash  for  it 
it  is  the  l)est  she  can  afford.  By 
spreading  the  payments  over  three  or 
four  months  we  are  enabling  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy  better  merchandise,  mer¬ 
chandise  they  will  lie  proud  to  wear, 
and  merchandise  that  will  give  them 
greater  service.  That  I  think  also 
answers  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  short  term  credit 
plans  on  the  character  of  the  store’s 
business. 

“Now  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Coufxin  Book  Plan  over  all  these 
other  short  term  credit  plans  cited 
here,  I  think  there  are  many,  and  I 
think  they  are  important.  The  Cou¬ 
pon  Book  Plan  has  in  its  favor  the 
speed  of  operation  at  the  time  the 
sale  is  made.  In  other  words,  unless 
the  merchandise  is  to  be  sent  we  do 
not  have  to  write  a  sales  check.  The 
sale  is  rung  up  on  the  cash  register. 


the  coupon  torn  out  of  the  book  and 
put  into  the  drawer  just  as  though 
the  customer  paid  cash.  We  do  not 
have  to  call  the  floor  superintendent 
or  the  Section  Manager  who  has  to 
write  out  the  entry  for  the  customer’s 
purchase  as  is  the  case  with  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Credit  Plan.  We  do  not  have 
to  post  a  sales  check  when  it  gets  tt> 
the  office.  The  imjxirtant  thing  is 
that  the  Coupon  Book  Plan  develops 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  when 
your  store  is  already  crowded  and 
when  it  is  important  that  you  give  all 
customers  the  fastest  ^xissible  ser¬ 
vice.  We  can  handle  tho.se  sales  on 
the  floor  on  our  Coupon  Plan  ju.st  as 
we  handle  cash  purchases  and  just 
as  quickly.  After  the  sales  has  been 
consummated,  we  have  no  sales 
check  to  post. 

“I  might  add  a  word  as  to  the 
method  of  handling  coupons  on  the 
floor.  The  books  contain  $25  or  $50 
worth  of  coupons,  d'he  coujxins 
themselves  are  in  demoninations  of 
25  cents.  50  cents,  or  $1.  We  instruct 
our  .salespeople  that  they  are  to  use 
coupons  of  the  highest  demonina¬ 
tions  so  that  if  a  customer  buys  an 
article  say  for  $1.69.  the  sales  clerk 
has  to  use  a  $1  coupon,  a  50  cent  cou- 
jxjn  and  a  25  cent  coupon,  rather 
than  use  seven  25  cent  cou|X)ns.  If 
you  do  that  you  are  assured  that  you 
will  have  sufficient  small  demonina- 
tion  coujxms  left  and  you  will  thus 
not  be  forced  later  on  to  make  change 
in  larger  amounts. 

“Our  sales  people  have  the  right 
to  issue  eleven  cents  in  cash  in  change 
for  these  coupons  so  that  if  a  custom¬ 
er  buys  something  for  $1.89  we  take 
two  $1  coupons  and  she  gets  back  1 1 
cents  in  cash.  If  it  does  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  a  customer  more  than 
that  amount  in  change  only  the  Sec¬ 
tion  Manager  has  authority  to  go  up 
to  99  cents. 

“We  are  very  much  satisfied  with 
our  plan — it  has  produced  a  sizable 
volume  of  business  which  is  con- 
■stantly  growing  and  our  bad  debts 
are  low. 

“As  far  as  my  feeling  of  trading 
customers  up  rather  than  down  is 
concerned,  I  might  add  that  I  made  a 
brief  survey  the  other  day  to  see 
where  these  coupons  were  being 
used.  I  broke  the  coupon  sales  down 
by  floors  and  as  I  recall  it  only  20% 
of  the  coupons  cashed  during  the 
period  of  the  survey  were  used  in  the 
basement  store.  A  large  amount  of 
the  coupon  book  sales  were  used  on- 
the  ready-to-wear  floors.  Certainly 
a  customer  who  finds  that  she  can 
buy  a  good  hat,  shoes  and  everything 
else  on  the  Coupon  Book  Plan  witli 
four  months  to  pay  can  afford  to  buy 
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“Another  saving — a  large  one  m  our  case — 
comes  from  the  remarkable  simplicity  of 
Kardex  cards.  Each  includes  complete  cur¬ 
rent  and  historical  information  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  item  to  guide  our  buyers  and  stock 
clerks  covering  a  period  of  six  months  to 
two  years  as  the  needs  require.  Yet  they’re 
compact  and  easy  to  use — thousands  can 
be  kept  in  file  on  one  desk,  posted,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  less  time  than  any  other  type 
of  record  we  have  seen.” 

OIT  ruu  FACTS  ON  KAROIX.  Find  out 
now  how  lAuch  Kardex  can  save  for  your 
business.  Phone  the  local  Remington  Rand 
office  or  mail  coupon. 


VITAL  FACTS  AT  A  GLANCi.  Pregressipe  ormgt  at$isl  s$  tht  rigil  •/  escb  card 
mdic»tti  tht  nurnier  of  weeks’  sttpfily  of  that  item  on  hand.  Warns  agaistst  mnder- 
and  overstocking.  Green  signal  at  the  left  mdicates  the  month  item  was  last  ordered. 
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R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  executives  say, 
“We  sell  only  for  cash.  Resulting  econo¬ 
mies  including  efficiency  and  volume  save, 
we  estimate,  six.  percent.  We  try  to  have 
the  price  of  our  merchandise  reflect  this, 
subject  to  limitations  over  which  we  have 
no  control.” 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  SAViD.  “Careful 
buying  is  one  of  our  most  important  effi¬ 
ciency  savings,  and  we’re  aided  here  by  the 
many  definite  advantages  of  modem  Kar¬ 
dex  Stock  Control.  The  margin  recaps  used 


in  this  system  tell  us  at  a  glance  how  any 
of  our  controlled  items  stand.  We  have 
well  over  one  himdred  thousand  items  con¬ 
trolled.  It’s  easy  for  us  to  make  a  daily 
check,  and  to  re-order  or  clear  out  merchan¬ 
dise  on  a  planned  turnover  basis.  We  save 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  maintaining 
low  but  adequate  stocks,  thus  not  tying  up 
excessive  capital  and  avoiding  large  inter¬ 
est  charges.  Nor  do  we  require  large  reserve 
space  which  would  burden  us  with  a  high 
rent  and  building  maintenance  expenses. 


more  of  the  kind  of  things  she  would 
like  to  have  rather  than  the  kind  of 
merchandise  she  can  afford  to  pay  for 

•  CREDIT 

The  expense  session  was  opened 
with  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
“Reduce  Expense  By  Improv¬ 
ing  Your  Credit  Operation’’  which 
was  presented  by  Charles  H.  Dick- 
en,  Credit  Manager  of  The  Wm. 
Taylor  Son  &  Co.  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Dicken  covered  the  sub¬ 
ject  skillfully  and  in  its  broader  im¬ 
plications.  He  thought  it  unwise,  and 
rightly  so,  to  go  into  much  detail  as 
to  the  merits  of  one  system  against 
another,  of  one  mechanical  device 
against  another,  or  for  that  matter 
to  cover  all  phases  of  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  operation  where  possible 
savings  might  l)e  effected.  Instead 
he  confined  himself  to  four  really 
timely  and  significant  observations 
from  an  expense  control  standpoint. 

“The  Credit  Manager’’,  he  said, 
“should  be  able  to  convince  man¬ 
agement  of  one  important  factor  and 
that  is  that  during  a  period  of  reces¬ 
sion  of  biusiness  certain  credit  de¬ 
partment  functions  increase  in  scope 
and  require  additional  effort.  Work 
in  the  Collection  Department  for  in¬ 
stance  increases  because  the  control 
of  accounts  l)ecomes  more  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  aijjjarent,  therefore,  that 
little  can  be  accomplished  with  this 
l)hase  of  credit  work  in  the  way  of 
exj^ense  reduction.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  logical  to  assume  that  if  an 
immediate  expense  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  were  to  be  effected  here  we 
would  really  lx*  increasing  expense 
in  the  form  of  slower  turnover  of 
accounts  receivable  and  in  an  aging 
of  accounts  that  would  become  in¬ 
creasingly  older.  This  fact  is  not 
always  apparent  to  management. 

Expense  control,  a  principle  to 
which  the  speaker  heartily  sub¬ 
scribes,  should  l)e  applied  to  the 
credit  operation  during  a  period  of 
rising  volume  to  avoid  a  panicky 
feeling  in  time  of  a  depression. 
What’s  more,  Mr.  Dicken  feels  it 
should  l)e  undertaken  with  one  aim 
in  mind — the  constant  improvement 
of  the  credit  operation.  How  can 
this  l)e  accomplished?  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  suggested  as  an  initial 
stej)  a  four-ix)int  program  covering 
some  of  the  major  phases  of  the 
credit  operation  where,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  possible  economies  can  be  ef¬ 
fected;  namely: 

1.  Preliminary  control  of  general 
credit  department  expeqse  through 
job  analysis. 


at  the  moment  out  of  cash  on  hand. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  salesmen 
in  our  men’s  clothing  department 

OPERATIONS 

2.  Study  of  systems  and  ecjuip- 
ment. 

3.  Simplifying  the  authorizing 
procedure  or  routine. 

4.  The  introduction  of  imperson¬ 
al  treatment  to  the  collection  func¬ 
tion. 

An  elaborate  job  analysis  should 
be  carried  on  not  just  once  in  a 
great  while  but  constantly  to  find 
out  exactly  what  duties  each  clerk 
performs,  how  she  performs  them, 
what  improvements,  if  any,  she  has 
to  suggest,  how  her  work  ties  in 
with  that  of  other  clerks. 

An  equipment  and  systems  an¬ 
alysis  will  be  found  particularly 
fruitful  in  the  accounts  receivable 
division  because  it  is  primarily  a 
production  department  where  fairly 
exact  measurements  of  results  can 
be  computed.  In  this  connection,  an 
exchange  of  production  figures  with 
other  stores  is  advocated  because  it 
is  believed  that  this  affords  a  real 
comparison  of  the  store’s  degree  of 
billing  efficiency.  The  bonus  plan  of 
compensation  is  one  factor  which 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked 
in  effecting  better  jjosting  produc¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  greater  savings  can  be 
effected  than  is  generally  realized  by 
the  elimination  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  authorization  function 
now  carried  on  by  the  credit  office. 
The  speaker  pointed  out  that  some 
stores  have,  in  recent  years,  stepjjed 
up  their  floor  authorization  limits 
for  various  departments  under 
which  they  permit  take-withs  to  be 
authorized  by  the  floorwalker  or 
assistant  buyer.  To  be  sure,  this  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  systematic 
control  which  the  credit  department 
has  exercised  over  all  accounts,  but 
the  change  is  advocated,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  because  we  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  over  98%  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  inherently  honest. 

The  fourth  point  of  the  expense 
control  program  suggested  involves 
an  impersonal  customer  treatment 
in  the  collection  procedure,  a  meth¬ 
od  which  has  been  introduced  on  a 
large  scale  basis  and  with  apparent¬ 
ly  very  satisfactory  results  by  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of  Detroit. 
Under  this  method  the  collection 
contact  with  delinquent  customers, 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  collection  procedure,  is  effected 
by  means  of  impersonal  printed 


and  was  told  that  they  definitely  feel 
they  are  able  to  trade  a  customer  up 
by  selling  them  on  this  coupon  idea.’’ 

EXPENSE 

notices  of  small  size  rather  than  by 
letters,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has 
not  only  increased  the  effectiveness 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  Collection 
Department  but  it  has  accomplished 
this  with  a  minimum  expense,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speaker. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dicken  warned 
against  a  “cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face”  policy  when  it  comes  to 
collections — a  fact,  he  said,  which  is 
unfortunately  not  as  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  management  as  he  proper¬ 
ly  thinks  it  should  be.  If  credit  de¬ 
partment  expense  is  found  too  high 
and  the  need  for  some  reduction 
seems  inevitable,  management  will 
do  well  not  to  tam])er  at  this  time 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  collection 
function.  In  fact,  it  may  even  l)e 
found  desirable  in  many  instances 
to  re-enforce  this  activity  to  insure 
continued  goodwill  and  to  effect  the 
eventual  liquidation  of  all  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts  now  on  our  books. 

Discussion 

There  were  two  other  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  session,  one  of  which 
has  already  been  jmblisbed  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
entitled  “Proposetl :  A  New  Statis¬ 
tical  Control  for  Installment  Ac¬ 
counts”,  dealing  with  a  new  system 
introduced  by  Richard  M.  Miller, 
Credit  Manager  of  The  Killian 
Company,  Cedar  Rajiids,  Iowa.  The 
other  ])a])er  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  Collections  and  was  presented  by 
C.  F.  Connelly,  Credit  Manager  of 
the  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn,  and  President  of  the  New 
Haven  Retail  Credit  Association. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Connelly’s  paper 
is  not  in  our  hands  at  the  moment 
so  that  our  comments  here  will  be 
confined  only  to  the  discussion 
thereof.  We  hope  to  publish  it  in 
full  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Credit 
Management  Year  Book. 

The  various  references  made  in 
Mr.  Dicken’s  paper  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  procedure,  particularly  his 
statement  to  the  effect  that  floor  au¬ 
thorization  limits  bad  been  stepped 
up  to  as  high  as  $50  in  some  stores, 
aroused  lively  comment  among  the 
delegates.  Generally  speaking,  few 
favor  this  trend  des])ite  the  fact  that 
it  constitutes  a  considerbale  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expense,  yet  the  delegates 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  $10  floor  authorization 
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limit. 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Credit  Manager 
of  the  Kresge  Deiiartment  Store  in 
Newark,  made  a  pertinent  observa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  some  time  ago 
they  had  increa.sed  their  lloor  au¬ 
thorization  limit  to  $25.(X).  This 
change,  he  claimed,  automatically 
eliminated  a  lalK)r  cost  of  $3,000 
which  in  turn  was  offset  hy  an  in¬ 
crease  in  ])rofit  and  lo.ss  of  $750.  He 
put  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact, 
liowever,  that  the  net  .saving  to  the 
store  amounted  to  $2,300  and  that 
the  practice  had  resulted  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  speeding  tip  of  tlie  service  to 
the  customer. 

John  J.  Canavan,  Credit  Manager, 
Conrad  &  Co.  in  I’o.ston,  was  also 
among  those  advocating  higher  IhKtr 
authorization  limits.  He  said,  *T 
tliink  the  de])artment  store  has  a 
.somewhat  different  problem  from 
ours,  (a  relatively  small  store  and 
a  specialty  house)  but  on  our  street 
floor  we  have,  for  the  last  five  years, 
l)assed  up  to  $25.  In  our  dress  de¬ 
partment  we  pass  up  to  $20.50.  In 
our  other  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  we  pass  up  to  $50.  Our 
fraudulent  purchases  are  very  small, 
under  $200  year  in  and  year  out. 
Our  had  debts,  which  I  think  should 
l)e  used  as  a  basis  for  the  test  and 
not  fraudulent  purchases  as  has  been 
indicated  at  this  meeting,  have  for 
four  years  been  under  of  1%  in¬ 
cluding  those  on  in.stallment  sales, 
which  is  a  sma'l  factor  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  I  think  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  to  speed  up  authorization  and 
reduce  expense  by  giving  some 
thought  to  a  more  liberal  policy  on 
charge-takes.” 

Ernest  Johnson  of  the  H.  C. 
Prange  Company  in  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  wanted  to  know'  w'hat  a 
reasonable  total  credit  department 
expense  was  for  handling  regular 
30-day  charge  accounts.  C.  W.  Har¬ 
vey,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Gilchri.st 
Company,  Boston,  answered  this 
query  by  saying  that  any  percentage 
below  2.5%  of  regular  charge  sales 
(w’hich  is  considered  somewhat  of  a 
standard)  represents  a  good  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Canavan  was  also  interested 
in  Mr.  Dicken’s  remarks  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  constant  job  analysis  as  a 
means  of  affording  better  credit  de¬ 
partment  expense  control.  He  said 
that  a  year  ago  he  made  up  a  manual 
listing  all  functions  and  duties  for 
each  employee  in  the  credit  office. 
When  he  revised  the  manual  recent¬ 
ly  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  two 
very  fundamental  changes  had  taken 
place  and  that  is  1.  “Normal  changes 
resulting  from  new  problems  that 
had  arisen  and,  2.  Changes  made 


hy  the  clerk  because  she  thought  that 
her  idea  was  better  and  I  found  that 
the  ship  was  covered  with  barnacles. 

If  we  just  took  the  opixirtunity  once 
of  making  such  a  study  and  then  re¬ 
viewed  it  a  year  later,  w'e  might  gain 
a  very  clear  idea  as  to  w’hether  or 
not  it  is  worthwhile.” 

Collections 

As  jxiinted  out  before,  the  pajjer 
on  “Collections”  is  not  available  for 
review  hut  .some  comments  relative 
to  the  discussion  following  the  pre¬ 
sentation  are  cited  herewith. 

One  of  the  points  Mr.  Connelly 
stressed  was  the  need  for  suspend¬ 
ing  accounts  promptly  when  the 
situation  promises  to  get  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  To  the  question  “Do  yon  or 
do  you  not  notify  your  customer  that 
her  account  is  suspended  in  advance 
of  purchase,  or  do  you  wait  until  she 
makes  the  purchases?”.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nelly  replied  “If  it  has  gone  beyond 
the  credit  limit  I  notify  her.  If  the 
credit  period  is  expiring  at  the  time 
of  the  purcha.se,  I  notify  her  at  that 
time.” 

Question:  “In  other  words,  it  is 
a  stated  time  whether  the  customer 
is  buying  currently  or  not.  You  do 
notify  her  that  further  credit  is  at 
least  temporarily  suspended.  If  by 
chance  that  cn.stomer  comes  in  to 
buy  again,  as  you  stated,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  .suspension  of  credit, 
do  yon  hold  the  merchandise  and 
talk  to  the  customer?” 

Mr.  Connelly:  “No.  I  will  send  it 
first.” 

Mr.  Harvey:  “We  are  not  quite 
so  strict  as  the  store  which  the 
speaker  represents.  We  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  ninety  days  after 
which  an  account  liecomes  past  due. 
If  we  find  that  a  cn.stomer  attempts 
to  make  purchases  at  the  end  or 
after  that  period,  we  will  pass  the 
merchandi.se  hut  at  the  same  time 
notify  the  customer  to  call  at  the 
office  the  next  time  she  is  shopping, 
before  charging  any  more.  We  do 
not,  however,  tell  our  customers  who 
are  not  buying,  not  to  buy  if  they 
have  reached  that  period  except  in  a 
general  way  through  our  collection 
letter,  in  which  we  sugge.st  that  she 
refrain  from  further  buying.” 

Another  point  Mr.  Connelly 
brought  out  in  his  paper  was  that  it 
is  absolutely  unsound  to  show  favor- 
iti.sm.  In  other  words,  your  credit 
policy  and  your  collection  policy 
should  be  uniform  and  firm. 

Virtually  none  of  the  delegates 
present  were  in  accord  with  this  type 
of  policy,  believing  that  a  sound 
credit  policy  .should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  individual  cases  depending 


on  the  merits  involved. 

Question :  "When  yon  shut  off 
an  account,  what  provision  do  you 
make  for  take-with  purchases 
charged  subsequently  on  such  an  ac¬ 
count  on  the  floor?” 

Mr.  Connelly:  “I  always  let  them 
take  the  merchandise.” 

Question:  “I  aiqireciate  that,  but 
at  the  same  time  if  that  account  is 
so  far  iK'hind  that  you  wouldn’t  want 
any  more  purchases  charged  unless 
it  is  paid  up,  would  you  still  let  them 
take  the  merchandise?” 

Mr.  Connelly:  “I  would  a.sk  them 
to  come  to  the  credit  office.  We  de¬ 
liver  up  to  $3.” 

^Ir.  Harvey:  “We  use  a  stop-list 
on  the  Charga-Plate.” 

Mr.  H.  Kleckner,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger,  'I'he  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  “Each  salesperson  gets  a 
list  ?” 

Mr.  Flarvey:  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Kleckner:  “Isn’t  it  quite  a 
job  for  her  to  look  at  the  stop-list 
for  every  customer  ?” 

Mr.  Harvey :  “We  only  maintain 
a  stop-list  for  those  who  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  our  request  to  stop  buy¬ 
ing.  If  a  customer  is  asked  not  to 
buy  and  she  continues  to  buy,  we 
put  her  name  on  the  stop-list  but  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  cases  we  will 
allow  the  customer  to  take  merchan¬ 
dise  with  her  and  then  notify  her  not 
to  buy  any  more.  Should  she  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  again  we  probably 
would  allow  the  sale  and  then  she 
would  go  on  the  stop-list.  It  is  not 
much  of  a  job  to  check  with  the  stop- 
list.  It  is  conveniently  available  for 
the  sales  clerks  right  near  the  place 
where  they  put  their  sales  checks.” 

Mr.  Kleckner:  “Then  when  she 
establishes  good  faith  you  have  to 
revise  your  stop-list.  Do  you  do  that 
daily  ?” 

Mr.  Harvey :  “Once  every  two 
weeks.” 

Chairman  Driver  wound  up  the 
discussion  on  Collections  with  a 
question  as  to  how  many  stores  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  outside  financing  in 
case  an  account  of  considerable  size 
is  found  to  be  seriously  delinquent. 
Approximately  10%  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  now  follow  .such  a  practice.  In 
addition  he  recommended  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  has  been  following  in 
his  ow’n  store,  namely,  to  use  the 
local  credit  bureau  by  securing 
special  reports  on  all  important  de¬ 
linquent  cases  where  no  up-to-date 
information  is  on  file.  These  special 
reports  often  furnish  the  information 
necessary,  such  as  new  employment, 
new  sources  of  income,  or  other  data 
helpful  in  effecting  a  satisfactory 
liquidation  as  speedily  as  possible. 

— J.  Anton  Hagios. 
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Lowering  the  Net  Cost  of 
Scdes  Promotion 

^^ONSIDERED  successful  in  every  respect  were  the  three 
sessions  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  the  27th  Annual 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention.  The  attendances  ran  anywhere  from 
250  to  300  at  each  session;  the  three  Chairmen — William  H. 
McLeod,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  Paul  E.  Murphy, 
Frederick  Loescr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y\,  and  Roy  E.  Clark, 
Strawhridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia — handled  their  particular 
sessions  in  expert  fashion ;  and  every  single  speaker — 14  of  them 
in  all — made  a  very  definite  contribution  to  our  1938  theme: 
“Lowering  the  Net  Cost  of  Sales  Promotion  hy  Developing 
Greater  Efficiency  in  All  Its  Branches.”  The  talks  were  clear 
and  to  the  point,  so  much  so  that  in  a  number  of  instances  we 
can  conceive  of  no  better  way  to  report  them  to  you  than  to 
repeat  the  speakers’  actual  words.  Every  session  kept  the  audi¬ 
ence  seated  throughout — proof  aplenty  that  this  year’s  drama¬ 
tized  talks  not  only  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  generally,  but  also  had  the  effect  of  helping  to  improve 
the  content  of  the  speeches  themselves.  Certainly  they  were 
all  loaded  with  valuable  information  and  sensible  selling  ideas, 
as  the  following  report  will  testify. 


What  Shcdl  We  Spend  in  1938  for 
Sales  Promotion? 

Paul  Hollister, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  eve  of  a  new  fiscal 
year,”  said  Mr.  Hollister,  ‘T 
assume  that  we  shall  aim 
naturally  at  a  minimum  percentage 
as  our  goal.  Whether  or  not  this 
percentage  translates  into  more  dol¬ 
lars  or  less  dollars  is  unimportant 
...  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the 
necessity  of  aiming  at  a  reduction 
in  sales  promotion  percentage  cost. 
It  is  conceded  that  all  distribution 
costs  are  unduly  high,  and  that  their 
trend  is  upward.  Sales  promotion 
costs  are  more  flexible,  more  ready 
of  adjustment,  than  many  other  store 
costs;  those  responsible  for  sales 
promotion  should  accept  this  fact, 
and  should,  fearlessly  underwrite,  if 
not  an  actual  percentage  reduction, 


at  least  a  definite  program  for  study 
of  every  cost-factor. 

Mr.  Hollister  made  the  point  that 
all  this  presupposes  a  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  store 
head,  and  that  “49%  of  the  victory 
is  in  the  bag”  when  he  and  his  sales 
promotion  people  meet  on  this  work¬ 
ing  plan.  “For  the  job  thereupon 
becomes  a  patient,  steady,  day-to- 
day  review :  a  sort  of  clinical  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  type  of  expenditure, 
and  the  manner  of  it.  and  a  thump¬ 
ing  of  its  chest,  and  a  listening  to 
its  pulse,  and  a  measurement  of  its 
dimensions. 

“So  let  the  one  answer  to  the 
question :  ‘What  shall  we  spend  in 
1938  for  sales  promotion  ?  .  .  .  be : 


More  lime,  more  study,  commencing 
with  a  thorough  and  hyper-critical 
cross-examination  of  every  tradi¬ 
tional  method.  .  .  .  There  are  plenty 
of  short-sighted  forces  abroad  in  the 
land  who  don’t  want  us  to  do  that. 
The  short-sighted  salesmen  of  space 
and  time  and  ink  and  paper  would 
much  rather  have  us  not  stir  up  the 
ashes  of  what  we  did  last  year — lor 
fear  a  review  might  dislocate  a  re¬ 
peal  order.  Merchants  concerned 
only  with  meeting  the  day-to-day 
figures  of  la.st  year  will  naturally  in¬ 
cline  pretty  close  to  a  diluted  or 
jazzed-U])  repetition  of  last  year’s 
this-day  practice.  The  sales-promoter 
himself  who  picks  a  last-year  job 
apart,  sets  up  a  radically  difi’erent 
method  for  this  year,  will  meet  with 
plenty  of  resistance,  and  more  often 
than  not,  will  altandon  his  new 
‘crack-pot’  plan  rather  than  try  it — 
because  he  dares  not  underwrite  the 
precise  dollar  result.  No- — this  con¬ 
scientious  review  of  methods  will 
not  he  carried  on  without  resi.stance, 
opjxjsition,  and  perhaps  even  some 
slight  physical  risk.” 

If  Mr.  Hollister’s  pro|X)sed  re¬ 
view  “served  to  improve  hy  a  nig¬ 
gardly  10%  the  visibility,  readibility, 
l)lausihility  of  all  the  store’s  promo¬ 
tion,  I  believe  that  could  be  called  a 
negotiable  gain  .  .  .  served  only  to- 
attract  to  each  window  ten  more 
Iteople  a  day — say  one  pier  cent — 
that  would  be  3.000  more  window- 
lookers  in  1938  .  .  .  tended  more 
nearly  toward  a  valuation  of  news¬ 
paper  space  based  not  on  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  wealth  of  the  circulation, 
but  on  the  milline  cost  per  dollar  of 
sales,  where  it  lielongs,  wouldn’t 
that  clear  the  air,  and  make  safe 
spending  easier?  .  .  .  tended  to  dis¬ 
close  certain  limits  for  promotion  of 
certain  type.s — certain  danger  sig¬ 
nals  pretty  surely  forecasting  failure 
— wouldn’t  that  be  a  good  way  to 
avoid  wasting  money — a  good  way 
to  save  it  to  spend  safely?” 

Mr.  Hollister  concluded  his  talk 
with  this  “proof”  of  what  he  had 
recommended:  “I  know  of  one  store 
in  which,  for  six  months  past,  this 
mental  attitude  has  fostered  a  policy 
of  such  continuing  clinical  examina¬ 
tion.  Its  fruits  in  money  not  spent 
are  considerable.  Its  fruits  in  money 
spent  for  more  results  are  apprecia¬ 
ble.  The  details  are  unimportant. 
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But  ail  axiom  has  distilled  out  of  the 
practice:  that  there  is  not  one  item 
vj  sales  promotion  that  can’t  be  done 


■f?TT()\V  can  we  improve  our 

lx  planning  to  make  sure  that 
our  sales  promotion  money  is  sjient 
to  best  advantage  in  1938?”  was  the 
question  Mr.  McLeod  proceeded  to 
answer.  Said  he:  “If  I  knew  a  new, 
radical,  different  method  of  sales 
planning  that  was  sure  to  bring  re¬ 
sults  in  1938,  I  wouldn’t  lie  here  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  However,  it  may  just  be 
that  there  are  no  new,  burning,  revo¬ 
lutionary  thoughts  for  1938.  Per- 
bajis  the  soundest  view  is  that  1938 
planning  should  merely  adapt  itself 
to  the  1938  pattern,  just  as  did  1937, 
1936,  or  even  1929. 

‘‘Fundamentally,  planning  must 
start  from  the  toji — from  Manage¬ 
ment.  Planning  must  l)e  practical. 
First  the  management  of  a  business 
must  i)Ut  on  jiaper  what  it  reasona¬ 
bly  thinks  it  can  do  in  the  way  of 
sales  volume.  And  then  it  must  ask 
its  various  executives  what  they  i)ro- 
])ose  to  do  to  achieve  that  plan. 
Those  plans  from  chief  executives 
must  include  the  various  factors  that 
go  to  make  up  a  w'hole  store  picture. 
They  must  make  plans  for  their  di¬ 
visions  that  will  give  the  necessary 
sales  volume,  gross  and  net  profits, 
and  corresponding  expen.scs,  which 
will  make  a  satisfactory  net  profit,  all 
factors  considered. 

“One  of  the  things  we  might  do 
in  1938  to  improve  planning  is  to 
teach  more  pehple  to  plan.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  writers — our  service  people 
— almost  everybody  who  is  in  a  su- 
jiervisory  capacity.  If  all  such  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  making  plans 
for  .selling  more  goods,  the  result 
would  not  only  be  some  plans  that 
would  ]iroduce,  but  as  a  by-product 
we  would  increase  the  self-resjiect 
and  efficiency  of  the  planner. 

“And  then,  as  I  see  the  planning 
picture  for  1938  there  enter  what  I 
have  always  believed  to  l)e  the 
really  key  men  in  de])artment  .store 
life — the  buyers.  Having  arrived  at 
a  reasonably  attainable  sales  volume, 
a  satisfactory  gross  and  net  ])rofit 
rate,  and  a  satisfactory  net  profit,  I 
believe  that  management  should  go 
to  their  buvers,  through  the  proper 
merchandise  channels  as  the'-  have 
them  set  up  and  sav:  ‘Mr.  Buver: 
Yoit  are  the  one  from  whom  hence¬ 
forth  we  expect  the  sales  plans  for 
1938  that  will  accomplish  what  we 


more  productively.  That  axiom  is 
proven  alike  by  the  failures  and  the 
successes.” 


have  set  down.  We  expect  yt)U  to 
do  some  such  business — we  expect 
to  do  it  at  such  and  such  a  profit 
figure — we  hoj^e  to  achieve  such  and 
such  an  e.xpense  rate.  .  .  .  Now,  we 
want  you  to  make  a  plan — a  i)lan 
that  will  1k‘  l)oth  a  figure  plan  and  an 
idea  plan.  It  is  not  enough  for  you 
to  say  that  you  propose  to  get  a 
10%  increase  unless  you  give  us  the 
various  ideas  that  will  produce  such 
an  increa.se.  We  don’t  want  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  increased  publicity 
unless  you  have  ideas  for  merchan¬ 
dising  that  wojdd  warrant  such  an 
increase.  We  don’t  want  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  increased  personnel 
unless  you  show  clearly  ideas  to 
warrant  that  addition.  What  we 
want,  in  effect,  is  the  sort  of  plan 
you  would  mako  if  you  owned  the 
department  yourself.  In  that  case, 
you  w’ouldn’t  want  more  publicity 
ex]ienses  or  selling  expense  or  any 


WS.  TOWNSEND  of  Town- 
•  semi  &  Townsend.  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  the  first  of  three  sjieakers 
on  the  subject  of  “Newspaixir  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  plan  evolved  by 
Town.send  &  Townsend  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  advertising  prior  to  its  insertion 
has  gained  widespread  attention,  and 
more  than  150  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  had  taken  advantage 
of  our  offer  in  the  “1938  Retailer's 
Calendar”  to  obtain  free  copies  of 
the  Townsends’  explanatory  book 
“Why  an  Advertisement  Succeeds 
or  Fails.”  In  that  lM)ok  they  had 
learned  from  the  'I'ownsends  that 
such  success  or  failure  hinged  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  advertiser’s  inclusion 
or  not  of  27  Basic  Selling  Elements 
— identified  by  the  Townsends  fol¬ 
lowing  exhaustive  research.  And  so 
W.  S.  Townsend’s  appearance  and 
talk  were  keenly  awaited. 

Getting  right  down  to  fundament¬ 
als.  Mr.  Townsend  said :  ‘‘When  one 
advertisement  with  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  produces  more  sales  than  another, 
there  is  a  reason  for  tha*^.  In  other 
words,  within  the  advertisement  it- 
.self  lie  certain  elements  or  factors 
which  motivate  your  prospect. 


other  exi)ense  unless  you  knew  that 
the  ideas  you  had  in  advance  would 
warrant  it.’ 

“Frankly,  I  think  if  buyers  were 
asked  to  make  such  jtlans,  and  were 
given  a  consultation  after  making 
them,  and  were  given  the  needed  co- 
oi)eration  through  the  various  di¬ 
visions  that  such  plans  re(|uired.  and 
then  were  held  to  a  checkup  after¬ 
ward,  it  would  not  otily  do  a  lot 
toward  making  our  plans  more  effec¬ 
tive,  but  it  would  improve  the 
morale  of  our  buyers.  And  I  think  I 
am  on  record  more  than  once  in 
saying  that  if  anything  in  our  stores 
needs  uplifting,  it  is  buyers’  chins.” 

Mr.  AIcLeod  concluded  his  talk 
by  referring  to  a  prime  requisite  of 
])roper  planning — the  matter  of  find¬ 
ing  time  to  do  it.  “We,  as  Sales 
Promotion  Managers,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  give  careful  thought  to  plan¬ 
ning  our  time.  No  plans  can  be 
made  without  time  to  jdan.  Our 
days  should  be  laid  out  more  me¬ 
thodically.  allowing  .so  much  time 
for  ])lanning,  for  talking  with  buy¬ 
ers.  for  checking  the  hundred  and 
one  details  of  sales  promotion,  for 
dealing  with  the  growing  problems 
of  personnel,  and  time  for  studying 
the  bright  ideas  of  our  conijictitors 
and  contemporaries.” 


“Through  investigation  my  broth¬ 
er  and  I  discovered  a  startling  busi¬ 
ness  fact :  That  nolK)dy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  ad  and  a  bad  ad  until 
the  returns  were  in !  So  .some  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  we  decided  to  see  if 
we  could  do  .something  alxuit  it.  We 
began  a  research  designed  to  isolate, 
if  possible,  the  basic  underlying 
causes — 'those  things  which  cause 
one  of  your  advertisements  to  go  out 
and  sell  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  goods,  those  things  which  when 
omitted  cause  your  advertising  to 
sink  without  a  chance.  .  .  .  H.appily, 
we  were  able  to  put  our  fingers  on 
some  of  these  basic  causes.  Then,  as 
we  began  to  identify  27  basic  things, 
we  were  struck  with  this  important 
fact :  that  all  of  the  advertisements 
and  all  of  the  campaigns  which  had 
succeeded  contained  most  of  these 
things,  and  wherever  we  found  ad¬ 
vertising  which  had  not  succeeded 
we  found  these  elements  omitted.  So 
we  can  tell  vou  that  if  vou  want 
more  sales  from  your  advertising, 
you  have  to  get  more  of  these  basic 
things  into  vour  advertising.  When 
you  omit  them,  you  don't  get  as 
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Andrew  Connolly  Elected  Sales 
Promotion  Chairman 

A  T  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Pro- 
motion  Division  on  February  Ist,  Andrew  Connolly  of 
Joseph  Home  Company  of  Pittsburgh  was  unanimously  elected 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Division  for  the  year  1938.  He 
succeeds  William  H.  McLeod  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  had  served  for  two  very  successful  terms,  and  who 
now  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  Ex-Chairmen. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Connolly,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Vice-Chairman:  Dorothy  E. 
Swenson  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn;  Secretary-Treasurer: 
Paul  Blackburn  of  The  D.  M.  Read  Company,  Bridgeport;  and 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  foregoing: 
Willard  H.  Campbell  of  C.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford  and  Karl 
Egge  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York.  The  newly-elected  Directors 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division — each  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
three  years — are  as  follows:  Walter  E.  Anderson  of  J.  N.  Adam 
&  Company,  Buffalo;  Ross  M.  Dalbey  of  Younker  Brothers,  Des 
Moines;  Maurice  H.  Hyde  of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco; 
Brown  S.  McPherson,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles; 
B.  Lewis  Posen  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company,  Baltimore; 
H.  Kenneth  Taylor  of  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


many  sales.  Obviously,  to  identify 
these  things  has  been  the  work  of 
years. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  now 
call  ourselves  ‘advertising  evalua¬ 
tors’.  Our  business  is  to  criticize  con¬ 
structively.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  give 
you  simple  illustrations  to  show  you 
how  our  method  operates  and  what 
it  is  all  about.  My  brother  and  I 
look  at  an  advertisement  today  as 
though  it  were  a  27-man  football 
team.  Now  through  years  of  re¬ 
search,  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
the  players.  We  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  play  and  we  are  able 
to  recognize  these  fellows  no  matter 
what  uniform  they  have  on,  and  that 
is  important.  So  the  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedure  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  simple  examination  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  see  if  all  the  men  are  on 
the  team  and  each  is  in  his  right 
place.  ...  It  would  aniase  you  to 
see  how  many  advertising  teams  are 
sent  out  on  the  field  zvith  most  of  the 
good  players  left  sitting  on  the 
bench.  Now  you  don’t  do  that  in¬ 
tentionally,  of  course.  It’s  simply 
because  you  can’t  tell  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  from  a  bad  one  before  you 
publish  it.  .  .  .  Research  proves  it. 

“Evaluation  comes'  along  and 
says,  ‘Look  out’,  to  the  creative  man. 


It  doesn’t  cramp  his  style.  Indeed, 
evaluation  comes  in  only  after  the 
creative  ability  has  been  applied.  The 
advertisement  is  built  just  exactly 
as  it  is  now,  and  then  only  does  this 
man  who  is  an  evaluator  look  at  it. 
He  is  not  in  love  with  tlie  words  or 
the  pictures,  because  he  didn’t  put 
them  there.  He  has  no  axe  to  grind. 
He  simply  examines  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  says  ‘Look  out.  You  left 
your  fullback  out,  and  your  half¬ 
back  and  your  end.  Let’s  get  tbcin 
in.’  ...  So  what  happens?  Those 
men  are  ])ut  back  on  the  team,  and 
when  the  advertisement  goes  to  press 
every  player  is  in  the  proper  position 
and  you  are  just  bound  to  get  more 
sales.  Every  place  where  this  meth¬ 
od  has  been  applied,  that  has  been 
the  result — sales  have  stepped 
ahead.’’  (Later  Mr.  Townsend 
quoted  actual  cases  of  sales  increases 
of  300%,  350%,  550%  following 
the  application  of  the  Townsend 
system. ) 

Expressing  himself  further  con¬ 
cerning  retail  advertising,  Mr. 
Townsend  said:  “We  see  something 
basic  that  is  wrong  with  the  method 
of  building  your  advertisements. 
There  seems  to  be  more  concern 
wdth  rushing  your  ads  into  the  paper 
than  what  you  get  into  the  ads.  Our 


research  shows  that  you  can’t  build 
good  advertising  like  that.  If  you 
apply  our  method  to  build  advertis¬ 
ing  it  is  hard  work,  it  is  thoughtful 
work.  You  must  consider  carefully 
what  goes  into  it,  but  it  has  proved 
itself  worthwhile. 

“But,’’  said  Mr.  Townsend,  “let 
me  make  one  thing  clear.  This- 
method  is  no  promise  or  claim  for 
Utopia,  no  panacea,  no  final  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  none  of  those  things.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  what  you 
know’  about  your  own  business.  It 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  tool  to 
keep  you  on  the  track.  It  is  a  very 
useful  and  very  powerful  selling 
tool.  We  call  it  simply  an  approach, 
just  an  approach  to  the  scientific 
control  of  advertising.  We  think  it 
is  a  long  .step  in  the  right  direction.”^ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HERBERT  S.  WATERS  of 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
N.  J.  (with  Art  Director  Roberts 
pinch-hitting  for  him  due  to  Herb’s 
illness)  contributed  the  second  angle 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
Newspa])er  Advertising  “by  consis¬ 
tently  dramatizing  the  store  as  a 
whole.’’  Said  Mr.  Waters:  “Don’t 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  powerful, 
well-timed,  well  thought  out  adver¬ 
tisements  in  your  leading  newspaper 
are  not  the  finest  way  to  build  pres¬ 
tige  and  induce  business  that  has 
l)een  devised  since  the  invention  of 
printer’s  ink.’’  He  advocated  the 
elimination  of  such  items  as  expen¬ 
sive  fashion  shows,  special  sections- 
in  newspapers,  radio  broadcasting 
and  direct  mail  expected  to  do  a  di¬ 
rect  selling  job,  and  the  diversion  of 
such  savings  “into  more  dramatic, 
more  outstanding,  more  tlynamic 
use  of  newspaper  space.’’ 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Waters  point¬ 
ed  out,  a  review  of  department  store 
advertising  from  coast  to  coast  im¬ 
presses  one  with  the  fact  “that  most 
of  it  is  cut  and  dried,  prosaic,  hum¬ 
drum  and  singularly  uninteresting. 
Yet  the  average  store  hires,  within 
its  financial  capacity,  good  creative 
brains.  The  answer,  in  my  opinion, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  brains  are 
not  permitted  to  apply  themselves 
to  new  creative  and  store-selling 
thinking.’’ 

Mr.  Waters  contended  that  the 
average  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  procedure  has  not  changed  in 
nearly  20  years.  He  entered  “a  spe¬ 
cific  plea  to  the  retail  advertising 
men  of  America  to  get  out  of  their 
doldrums  and  to  visualize  more  dra¬ 
matically  the  position  they  hold  in 
their  resp)ective  stores. 

“The  real  job  of  department  store 
advertising,  whether  your  linage  be 
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lUO.LXX)  or  1,000,000  lines  annually, 
is  to  sell  your  store;  to  build  your 
store  in  your  connnunity  as  an  insti- 
t  Mon ;  to  make  it  a  vital  community 
factor ;  to  increase  the  regard  and 
confidence  that  the  families  of  your 
community  have  in  your  store ;  and 
so  to  bring  a  steady  day  in  and  day 
out  traffic  to  your  store.  After  all, 
most  better  department  stores  are 
physically  the  same.  They  have 
splendid  locations,  they  have  fine 
buildings,  they  have  ample  stocks; 
they  have  adequate  services  and  they 
have  fair  prices.  Yet,  on  top  of  ail 
this,  they  have  certain  souls  in  the 
form  of  splendid  policies  and  sincere 
desires  to  expand  only  through  the 
l)enefits  they  liestow  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  other  words  customer 
satisfaction.  These  policies  must  be 
told  and  retold  and  retold  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  community,  and  efficient 
advertising  lies  in  wrapping  these 
ixjlicies  around  merchandise  in  dra¬ 
matic  layouts,  sparkling  copy  and  a 
forceful  sense  of  sell. 

“Pure  sale  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Waters,  “has  lost  its  punch,  as  most 
of  us  know.  The  storewide  sale  is 
now  out  of  the  picture  of  the  smart 
store.  Store  owners  and  merchan¬ 
dise  men  everywhere  realize  that  this 
hyixxlermic  type  of  advertising  is 
much  too  expensive.  It  results  in  a 
lower  markon,  extra  payroll,  e.xtra 
returns,  extra  markdowns,  and  a 
high  advertising  cost.  It  keeps  an 
organization  thinking  in  terms  of 
attaining  peak  days  of  unprofitable 
promotion,  rather  than  having  in 
their  well-balanced  stocks  the  right 
things  at  the  right  prices  every  day 
of  the  year. 

Pictures  Count 

“In  this  day  and  age,  brevity  is 
essential.  This  is  a  picture  era.  Take 
heed  and  cut  down  on  the  total 
amount  of  newspaper  space  that  you 
intend  to  buy.  and  si)end  ])art  of 
what  yott  cut  down  in  far  more  dra¬ 
matic  photograjihs  and  art  illustra¬ 
tions.  Draiuaticc  ideas  and  lift  your 
copy  out  of  the  monotony  that  it  is 
in  now  with  sparkling.  Iniman-inter- 
esting  copy  to  tell  your  customers 
what  your  merchandise  is  going  to 
do  for  them.  Stop  advertising  what 
customers  don’t  want — your  l)uyers’ 
mistakes — I  would  like  to  have  1% 
of  the  money  wasted  in  .America  in 
any  month  bv  this  misguided  policy. 
Eliminate  advertisements  that  have 
no  real  reason  for  being,  that  do  not 
contribute  to  selling  the  store  and  to 
selling  the  department,  that  are  there 
only  because  Miss  Tweedlebaum, 
the  notions  buver.  wants  to  tell  her 
public  that  she  has  a  swell  supply  of 
pins,  and  everyone  on  God’s  green 


earth  knows  that  every  notions  de¬ 
partment  carries  pins.” 

*  *  * 

F.  B.  TODD,  Director  of  Men’s 
Wear  Promotions  for  Associated 
Wool  Industries,  New  York,  as  the 
third  speaker  on  “Increasing  Effici¬ 
ency  of  Newspaper  Advertising” 
demonstrated  clearly  how  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  big  selling  idea  can  in¬ 
crease  sales  volume,  no  matter  what 
the  selling  department  may  be.  Mr. 
Todd’s  talk  applied  to  the  Men’s 
Wear  Division,  where  the  use  of  his 
“Balanced  Wardrolie  Plan”  had 
achieved  outstanding  results  in  a 
number  of  stores,  but  every  mer- 
ebandise  division  and  every  mer¬ 
chandise  department  can  profit  by 
the  valuable  lesson  involved. 

Said  Mr.  Todd;  “In  our  research 
on  men’s  wear  merchandising,  the 
first  salient  fact  we  came  across  was 
that  the  numlx;r  of  suits  sold  i^er 
inan  per  year  fell  off  approximately 
18%  during  the  best  years  of  the 
hoom — from  1926  through  1929.  .  .  . 
The  next  step  was  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong,  so  we  took  a  look  at  the 
Men’s  Wear  advertising  of  that  peri¬ 
od.  Here  we  found  something.  The 
major  selling  appeal  used  was  price 
— in  a  boom !  Small  wonder  that 
men  turned  their  eyes  toward  other 
tyjies  of  i)roducts  and  gladly  opened 
their  iK)cketbooks  to  acquire  them. 
Desire— the  basis  of  all  selling — was 
not  being  created  for  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  We  were  and  still  are  stimu¬ 
lating  desire  for  bargains  in  men’s 
clothing  by  virtue  of  continued  ham¬ 
mering  on  price  apix'al.  We  are  not 
building  real  desire  for  clothes. 

“What  al)out  selling  men  the 
jileasure  in  wearing  good  clothes 
well  ? — just  to  name  one  in  a  long 
list  of  desire-building  impulses 
which  apply  to  men’s  clothing.  Here 
are  some  others  which  make  ixople 
buy,  and  they  all  apply  to  men’s 
clothes.  How  many  of  them  do  we 
use  regularly  e7’ery  day  in  advertis¬ 
ing  men’s  clothing?  To  have  the 
good  opinion  of  others;  to  gain  in¬ 
creased  poise ;  self-confidence ;  to  at¬ 
tract  the  opjjosite  .sex ;  to  gain 
l^raise ;  to  escape  criticism ;  to  keep 
up  wdth  the  Joneses ;  to  get  ahead  in 
business :  to  get  ahead  socially ;  to 
satisfy  the  inherent  love  for  a  fine 
possession ;  you  can  sum  these  up 
by  saying  that  clothes  must  be  sold 
as  a  big  idea — not  as  just  another 
suit. 

“We  are  only  doing  a  replacement 
business.  We  might  as  well  call  our¬ 
selves  corner  filling  stations.  Obvi¬ 
ously  we  must  go  beyond  the  re¬ 
placement  line  if  we  are  to  receive 
an  increase  in  sales.  Other  indus- 

of 


tries  do  it  by  building  desire  for  their 
products,  and  so  can  we.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  does  not  let  your  car 
and  mine  wear  out  l)efore  making  us 
ivant  and  buy  a  new  one. 

"Price  and  desire  are  opposites — 
the  more  you  build  desire  the  le.is 
price  matters.  I  have  hammered  this 
theme  hard  because  I  am  convinced 
that  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
men’s  wear  field  must  hammer  it 
daily  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  years 
men  have  Ixen  appealed  to  on  price, 
which  has  resulted  in  their  desire  for 
clothes  standing  at  the  present  low 
figure  of  4/ 10th  of  a  suit  per  man 
per  year.” 

How  It  Works 

Thereupon  Mr.  To<ld  explained 
his  “Balanced  Wardrol)e  Plan,” 
which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  evoked  a  demand  from  memlxrs 
of  the  audience  of  150  copies  of  the 
Plan,  and  which  elicited  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  comment  of  a  leading  store  ex¬ 
ecutive  that  he  felt  he  could  get  a 
25%  increase  in  men’s  clothing  sales 
by  putting  the  Plan  into  full  ojxra- 
tion.  .Said  Mr.  Todd :  “The  Balanced 
Wardrobe  Plan,  worked  out  after 
tw'o  years’  research  and  a  third  y<*ar 
of  successful  tests  in  outstanding 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  is  a  ready 
vehicle  to  increase  advertising  effi¬ 
ciency  and  selling  efficiency  as  well. 
Instead  of  selling  a  man  ‘just-a-suit’ 
every  suit  is  sold  for  a  particular 
type  of  wear.  The  occasions  for 
which  the  suit  is  correct — and 
esjiecially  those  for  which  it  is 
incorrect  are  clearly  explained  to  the 
customer.  Then  the  way  is  open  to 
sell  him  a  second  suit  for  a  second 
type  of  occasion  wear  and  in  many 
instances  a  third  suit  for  a  third  type 
of  wear,  liecause  each  sale  has  a 
clearly  defined,  non-overlapping  pur¬ 
pose.  Bv  using  this  plan.  Marshall 
Field  sells  the  second  .suit  over  half 
the  time.  One  leading  store  to  test 
the  plan  increased  their  double- 
headers  25%  bv  using  this  method. 

“I  might  as  well  tell  you  that  this 
Plan  is  not  only  a  method,  but  a 
basic  method  of  selling  clothes. 
When  I  say  ‘selling’  I  mean  the  all- 
inclusive  sense  which  embraces  all 
the  necessarv  functions  of  floor  sell¬ 
ing.  advertising  and  display.  They 
must  be  coordinated,  of  course,  to 
get  maximum  results.  Furthenuore, 
it  is  a  long-term  plan,  good  as  long 
as  it  is  right  to  wear  the  right  thing 
for  the  occasion,  liecause  the  Plan  is 
based  on  just  the  universal  rule  of 
correct  dress. 

“We  divide  all  men’s  clothes  into 
five  basic  wardrobe  groups:  Busi¬ 
ness.  Dress-Up.  Holiday  or  Leisure. 
Formal,  and  Sports.  Notice  I  said 
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‘groups’.  These  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  display  by  one  suit 
each,  the  minimum  number  to  give 
a  man  balance  for  all  normal  occa¬ 
sions.  We  would  l)e  shortsighted  to 
si^eak  only  of  a  ‘five-suit’  wardrol)e. 
l)ecause  most  men  who  get  going  on 
this  idea  get  so  much  jdeasure  and 
added  utility  from  their  clothes,  that 
they  keep  on  adding  after  their 
wardrobe  is  balanced  this  way,  and 
they  start  acquiring  a  wardrol)e  in 
each  of  the  five  classifications.  Tlius 
the  Plan  is  not  narrow,  nor  limited 
in  its  scope.  .  .  .  But  its  chief  merit 


EVELOPING  the  theme  that 
increased  efficiency  in  Window 
Dis])lay  can  help  stores  lower  the 
net  cost  of  sales  promotion  in  1938, 
Mr.  Spaeth,  whose  talk  ojiened  the 
second  session,  said:  “It  has  been, 
and  still  is  to  a  marked  degree,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  top  retail  management 
to  review  siqjerficially  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  window  display.  They  do 
not  understand  it  .  .  .  they  do  not 
realize  its  value  .  .  .  they  are  too 
busy  to  give  it  their  counsel  and 
assistance.  Few  displaymen  are 
criticized  for  using  ineffective,  mute 
and  inanimate  ideas  in  display  pro¬ 
motions.” 

Mr.  Spaeth  predicted  that  "we  are 
rapidly  aiqiroaching  the  day  when 
the  sales  manager  and  disjday  direc¬ 
tor  will  spend  twice  as  much  time 
planning  window  promotions,  using 
the  .same  intelligence  and  energy 
which  is  spent  today  on  planning 
newspaper  advertising.  Rough 
sketches  of  ideas  and  co]>y  appeals 
will  l)e  approved  in  the  same  way 
that  final  newspaper  ])roofs  are  ap¬ 
proved  today.”  Later  in  his  talk 
Mr.  Spaeth  stated:  “Retailers  are 
finding  that  display  brings  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  very  low  cost  .  .  .  and 
mounting  expense  ratios  demand 
that  we  use  aggressively  the  most 
direct  methods  of  getting  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  How  can  we  capitalize  on  dis¬ 
play?  .  .  .  First,  let’s  discard  the 
abused  term  ‘display’  .  .  .  think  of 
this  function  in  terms  of  consistent, 
common-sense  showman.ship  and 
call  it  ‘merchandise  presentation’  .  .  . 
in  the  window,  in  the  department, 
and  by  the  salespeople.  Let’s  clear 
out  the  cobwebs  in  our  interior  dis¬ 
plays.  Displays  and  selling  efficiency 
begins  with  a  close  study  of  the 


is  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  It 
shows  the  two-suit  man  how  to  step 
up  his  wardrobe  economically  and 
sensibly  by  adding  a  new  type  each 
time  he  buys  or  even  every  other 
lime.  The  fact  is  that  every  time  he 
comes  in  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
usefulness  and  the  fun  of  having  the 
right  thing  for  the  occasion,  an(l  de¬ 
sire  is  built  for  the  type  he  lacks  — 
thus  are  the  seeds  of  tomorrow’s 
sales  sown  today.  If  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  does  its  ]5art  in  sowing 
these  seeds,  the  salesman’s  job  is  so 
much  easier.” 


annual  sales  per  stiuare  foot  of  sell¬ 
ing  sjmee.  It  will  Ik*  found  pathetic¬ 
ally  low'  in  many  sections.  Apply  the 
principle  of  cashing  in  on  the  cubic 
content  of  the  square  foot  selling 
area.” 

Mr.  S])aeth  then  suggested  an  11- 
point  guide  tow'ard  the  improvement 
of  Window’  Display  efficiency  in 
1938:  (1)  Do  more  sound  advance 
idanning — and  do  it  thoroughly  ; 
(2)  Give  display  the  thorough  at¬ 
tention  and  intense  cultivation  you 
give  to  newspaper  advertising:  f3) 
Call  your  Display  Director  into  all 
planning  activities  and  listen  to  and 
encourage  his  suggestions:  (41  Give 
him  the  services  of  a  dis]day  de¬ 


Thc  Hecht  Co.,  ll 

Mr.  Etelson  presented  a  strong 
case  for  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion  as  a  vital  cog  in  our  efforts  to 
lower  intelligently  the  net  cost  of 
Sales  Promotion.  Said  he:  “Every 
individual  in  this  room  is  interested 
in  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
sales  volume  of  his  organization. 
And  when  we  think  of  volume  it’s  a 
natural  tendency  for  most  of  us  im¬ 
mediately  to  tie  it  up  with  newsjiaper 
advertising.  That’s  all  right  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
backbone  of  the  sales  jiromotion 
structure.  But  too  many  merchants 
arc  overlooking  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  oj  organized  internal  store  pro- 


signer — and  discuss  with  him  the 
ideas  Ix'hind  each  rough  sketch — 
evaluate  these  as  you  would  ad 
proofs;  (5)  Make  available  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  copywriter — see  that  each 
idea  conceived  for  the  window’s  car¬ 
ries  a  real  selling  message;  (6)  Do 
not  be  inconsistent  in  promotional 
policies — use  the  .same  policies  in 
w  indow  display  as  in  newsjiaiKr  ad¬ 
vertising — strengthen  one  with  the 
other  if  the  importance  and  volume 
possibilities  of  the  item  warrant  it ; 
(7)  Ask  for  sales  records  of  items 
displayed — esjKcially  those  of  im¬ 
portant  volume  potentials.  Such 
records  will  readily  sell  you  on  dis¬ 
plays’  real  value;  (8)  Remember 
that  less  than  15%  of  our  volume  is 
produced  by  advertised  items — and 
more  than  85%  is  i)roduced  by  dis¬ 
play.  salesmanship  and  the  loyalty 
of  your  regular  customers;  (9)  Re¬ 
member  that  people  react  the  same, 
think  alike,  and  think  in  temis  of 
pictures.  Confirm  this  by  asking 
tw’enty  jxojde  to  w’rite  down —  .  .  . 
the  name  of  a  color,  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture.  a  carpenter’s  tool,  a  flower; 
(10)  Require  more  intelligent 
thought  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
display  dollar  .  .  .  eliminate  wastes 
but  do  not  agree  to  wasteful  econo¬ 
my  by  continuing  to  starve  this  pro¬ 
motional  weapon;  (11)  Establish  a 
Board  of  Review  to  judge  the  selling 
|)ower  of  each  display  ...  let  this 
Board  consist  of  an  officer,  sales 
manager,  display  director,  and  per¬ 
haps  merchandise  manager,  .'\mong 
the  chaff,  there  will  be  enough  con¬ 
structive  critici.sm  to  encourage  bet¬ 
ter  disjdav  and  selling  teclmu|ue.” 


ashington.  D.  C. 

motion  as  a  means  of  developing  ad¬ 
ditional  business  without  newspaper 
advertising  ...  as  well  as  a  co-ordi¬ 
nator  of  newspaper  publicity  and 
over-the-counter  selling. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  to 
prove  how’  pow’erful  a  job  Internal 
Store  Promotion  can  produce  w’hen 
properly  handled.  A  few  months  ago 
a  certain  department  store,  not  very 
far  from  here,  sold  approximately 
$40.(XX)  worth  of  silk  slips  in  thirty 
days  .  .  .  apart  from  their  regular 
silk  underwear  business  .  .  .  and 
without  a  newspaper  ad.  A  much 
smaller  store  in  upstate  New  York 
sold  7,000  sheets  and  pillow  cases 


How  Can  We  Improve  Window  Display? 

Frank  W.  Spaeth, 

ir.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Chicago 


How  Can  We  Improve  Internal  Store 
Promotion  ? 

L.  G.  Etelson, 
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.  outside  of  their  regular  domes-  tion — and  he  must  have  the  ability  his  responsibilities  and  you  must 
tics  department  business  .  .  .  with-  to  follow  through!  It  is  jxjssihle  to  back  him  up  with  a  definite  policy 
out  a  newspaper  ad.  Another  promi-  get  plenty  of  additional  business  by  and  a  reasonable  budget  to  enable 
nent  department  store  sold  over  means  of  properly  carried  out  inter-  him  to  do  an  effective  job.  And 
21.000  men’s  shirts  in  15  days  ...  nal  sales  effort.  Bxtt  you'i'e  got  to  Management’s  coo|)eration  is  what 
witliout  a  newspaper  ad.  find  the  man,  you’ve  got  to  give  him  he  needs  most  of  all.” 

“How  were  these  successful  pro¬ 
motions  accomi)lished  without  ad- 

vcriising?  By  the  untiring  efforts  Improve  the  Efficiency  of 

of  an  Internal  Store  Promotion  iJi-  ^  ^ 

rector . . .  who  w;as  given  a  job  to  the  SeJes  Piomotion  Organization  ? 

do  .  .  .  and  did  it !  He  saw  to  it 

that  there  was  the  proper  incentive  Andrew  Connolly, 

for  the  salesi>eople  and  for  the  n^-  ^  ^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

selling  employees  to  cooperate.  He 
saw  to  it  that  they  were  properly 

instructed ;  enthusiastic ;  had  the  ^^HE  newly-elected  Chairman  of  lietter  to  use  fewer  mediums  and  to 
correct  selling  information.  That  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  sjK'nd  less  money  on  space  and  more 
there  were  the  iirojier  signs  and  dis-  speaking  about  the  matter  of  im-  money  on  the  copy  and  the  material 
plays.  It  was  his  job  to  see  that  the  proving  the  efficiency  of  the  working  we  put  into  the  copy.  .As  a  conse- 
Huvers,  the  Floormanagers,  the  non-  organization  of  the  Sales  Promotion  quence,  we  are  not  reducing  the  size 
selling  department  heads,  even  the  Department,  emphasized  the  need  of  our  publicity  organization,  but  in 
Management,  assisted  and  cooper-  hir  simplification  in  business.  Said  some  resjiects  have  added  to  it.  Hut 
ated  .Now  what  did  these  events  Mr.  Connolly  : ‘T  am  constantly  con-  we  have  changed  our  point-of-view 
mean  to  these  stores?  They  meant  cerned  by  the  terrible  complexity  towards  tbe  job. 
additional  customers,  extra  volume,  which  bas  gotten  into  the  retail  busi-  “VVe  find  today  that  people  read 
I'hev  interested  employees  in  de-  — ”^to  all  business  for  that  mat-  less  and  go  more  on  quick  inijires- 

partments  and  merchandise  in  *>ut  jiarticularly  into  our  own  sions.  Therefore,  we  are  increasing 

which,  perhajis,  they  had  had  no  business.  Things  require  so  many  <  ur  art  staff  at  the  expense  of  our 
interest  before.'  Thev  meant  extra  >iiore  peojile  to  do  them  .  .  .  and  co]iy  staff.  In  other  words,  we  are 
money  to  many  employees.  They  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  .  .  .  reducing  copywriters  and  adding 
meant  an  esprit  de  corps  that  any  ^"d  everything  seems  to  lie  done  the  artists  and  layout  men.  We  believe 
organization  could  well  l)e  proud  of.  ^ay  as  conqiared  with  the  sim-  ihat  it  is  justifying  itself.  .  .  .  We 

They  definitely  created  more  busi-  things  to  be  accomplished.  It  are  also  trying  to  get  more  infor- 

ness  at  a  minimum  cost.  (Asa  mat-  seems  to  me  that  every  so  often  we  mation  into  our  copy.  We  are  try- 
ter  of  record,  the  cost  of  preparation  revalue  our  job  and  ask  our-  ing  to  make  the  ad  answer  the  ques- 

f<ir  these  events  combined  with  the  selves  what  are  we  trying  to  do  and  tions  that  are  in  the  woman’s  mind 
total  -selling  cost  averaged  only  5%  ^^hen  when  she  reads  an  advertisement. 

compared  with  goal  figures  of  y^”  down  to  retailing,  it  is  a  If  you  study  the  average  woman 
more  than  9%  for  combined  selling  'T’‘y  sinqile  thing— supplying  the  reading  an  ailvertisement  and  con- 

and  advertising  costs  in  the  better-  simple  wants  of  the  jniblic.  tiast  it  with  the  average  advertising 

run  stores.)  And  this  is  only  one  think  we  miss  a  tremendous  man’s  idea  of  an  advertisement,  you 

of  the  phases  of  Internal  Store  Pro-  amount  of  business  in  our  stores  will  find  it  is  very  different.  I  know 
motion.”  because  we  don’t  have  what  the  peo-  when  I  go  home  in  the  evenings,  my 

p!e  want.  I  am  coming  face  to  face  wife  will  ask  for  the  evening  paper 
The  Man  for  the  Joh  customers  who  tell  me  the  and  say.  T  want  to  look  at  the  ad- 

•  problems  they  have  of  trailing  all  vertisements’.  When  she  looks  at 

...  Referring  to  a  recent  predic-  over  town  trying  to  get  what  they  them,  she  is  looking  for  mereban- 
tion  of  “Retailing”  that  1938  retail  want.  We  don’t  think  enough  about  disc;  she  is  looking  for  the  things 
volume  is  likely  to  show  a  drop  of  that.  We  think  of  the  fancy  and  she  wants.  If  the  advertisement  has 
to  10%,  Mr.  Etelson  remark-  tricky  things  and  new-fangled  things,  those  things  in  it,  it  is  a  good  ad- 
ed:  “If  that’s  a  fact,  something  must  and  we  get  away  from  the  simple  job  vertisement  to  her.  The  ads  that 

lie  done  aliout  it  .  .  .  and  the  answer  we  have  to  do  .  .  .  which  is  to  serve  lack  those  things  are  poor  advertise- 

is  right  in  our  own  stores.  How?  the  people  with  what  thev  want  when  ments.  .  .  .  We  are  trying  to  develop 
By  concentrating  that  all-important  they  want  it.  If  we  think  about  that,  that  point-of-view  in  our  advertis- 
function  of  Internal  Store  Promotion  it  isn’t  hard  and  doesn’t  require  an  ing  w’riters.  We  are  trying  to  pre- 
under  one  man !  .A  man  responsible  elaborate  or  enormous  organization  pare  our  ads  for  the  customers, 
for  the  results  of  those  ten  phases  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it  will  help  us  rather  than  prepare  them  for  tech- 
of  Internal  Stf»re  Promotion  out-  with  the  job  that  is  liefore  us  today,  nical  experts.” 
lined  in  Tom  Robb’s  liook.  A  man  and  that  is  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  Mr.  Connolly  concluded  his  re- 

whn  has  a  sense  of  sell  and  a  sense  distribution.  It  is  rising  all  the  marks  with  some  sage  advice  that 

of  showmanship.  A  man  who  knows  time.”  dovetailed  nicely  with  recommenda- 

how  to  get  along  with  peojile  and  At  his  own  store.  Mr.  Cimnolly  tions  advocated  by  other  speakers 

possesses  the  faculty  of  knowing  said,  an  effort  was  being  made  to  on  our  program.  “There  are  two 

how  to  make  people  want  to  do  accomplish  the  desired  simplifica-  things  I  think  we  all  have  to  keep 

things  for  him.  He  must  be  a  man  tion :  “We  have  been  going  over  our  before  us  today.  They  are  customer 

who  isn’t  upset  by  details,  because  own  organization,  analyzing  what  it  consciousness  and  e.vpense  consci- 
Internal  -Store  Promotion  is  just  a  is  we  are  trying  to  do.  and  then  ousness.  I  think  if  we  can  embazon 

mess  of  detail.  He  must  have  en-  finding  out  what  type  of  an  organiza-  those  two  thoughts  in  our  minds 

thusiasm  which  he  can  convey  to  the  tion  we  require  to  do  the  job  at  and  hold  them  liefore  us.  we  can 
personnel  throughout  the  organiza-  hand.  We  lielieve  today  that  it  is  make  real  progress. 
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“I  do  believe  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  expense.  We  have  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  fewer  mediums — ^that  is, 
in  mediums  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  effective  for  us — and  elimi¬ 
nate  doubtful  mediums,  comp>ensat- 
ing  for  such  savings  by  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  in  the  better  mediums.  .  .  . 
If  a  pleased  customer  is  the  l)est  ad¬ 
vertisement,  then  let  us  try  to  find 
out  what  pleases  a  customer.  That, 
again,  brings  us  back  to  our  own  or¬ 
ganization;  it  brings  us  hack  to  our 
own  store.  We  know  that  the  store 
that  gives  the  best  service,  and  the 
store  that  keeps  well-assorted  stocks, 
and  the  store  that  conducts  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  line  of  public  thought  and 


??l^C)LLOWING  through”  prop- 

•T  erly  after  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  sales  promotion  have  been 
created  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
of  additional  business.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  did  a  100%  job  of  presenting 
the  case: 

“If  someone  would  offer  you  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars’  sales  increase 
for  1938,  would  you  take  it?  .  .  . 
Sales  promotion  activities  in  U.  S. 
department  stores  are  not  being 
cashed  in  on  to  the  fullest  extent 
because  of  badly  coordinated  ‘jollow 
through’.  The  bigger  the  store,  the 
more  serious  the  problem ! 

“For  instance  (a)  U.  S.  depart¬ 
ment  stores  produced  approximately 
$3,600,000,000  sales  during  1937. 
(b)  To  obtain  this  $3,600,000,000 
sales  volume,  U.  S.  department 
stores  spent  $175,000,000  for  pro¬ 
motional  activities,  or  an  average  of 
4.88%  to  bring  customers  into  the 
stores,  (c)  On  page  14  of  Tom 
Robb’s  ‘A  New  Concept  of  Retail 
Sales  Promotion’,  in  analyzing  TO 
reasons  why  publicity  expense  con¬ 
tinues  so  high’,  he  said:  ‘Because 
stores  have  failed  to  back  up  or  sup¬ 
port  adequately  at  the  point-of-sale 
their  advertising,  window  displays, 
etc.” 

“(d)  A  past  chairman  of  this  di¬ 
vision  told  me  of  an  important  pro¬ 
motion  in  his  store  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  buyer  de¬ 
manded  a  big  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  with  ‘lots  of  punch!’  Time, 
thought,  effort  were  expended  by 
the  advertising  department.  A  half 
dozen  layouts  were  made.  Typo¬ 
graphical  treatments  discussed.  Ex¬ 
pensive  art  work  bought.  Copy 


habits  and  desires  is  the  store  that 
has  the  most  pleased  customers.  You 
might  say,  ‘Well,  it  isn’t  an  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  province  to  be  talking 
about  such  things  as  that’,  but  I  think 
it  is.  I  think  that  the  advertising 
man’s  object  or  purpose  is  to  create 
favorable  public  impressions  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  in  their  minds  so  that  they 
will  think  well  of  the  store  .  .  .  and 
when  they  have  a  want  to  come 
naturally  to  the  store,  just  as  they 
go  to  church  for  religious  devotion 
or  to  the  theater  for  entertainment. 
And  that  means  building  up  things 
in  your  store  that  attract  the  public.” 


written,  edited,  rewritten.  Proofs 
were  scanned,  revised,  corrected, 
finally  okayed.  But — someone  for¬ 
got  to  release  the  ad.  However,  the 
sale  was  a  great  success  1 

“(e)  This  fall,  in  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  stores,  three  days  after 
a  quarterly  fashion  booklet  had  been 
mailed  to  thousands  of  customers  a 
careful  physical  check  throughout 
the  store  showed  that  in  only  one 
department  was  there  a  tie-up  with 
that  tremendous  publicity  expendi¬ 
ture.  Here  a  page  had  been  torn 
from  the  booklet,  mounted,  and 
placed  in  front  of  a  display — but, 
unless  the  customer  came  close  to 
the  display,  she  would  not  have 
known  what  it  was  all  about.  Not 
a  salesperson  in  a  single  department 
advertised  in  that  issue  mentioned 
that  merchandise  when  outside  shop¬ 
per  made  a  check. 

“(f)  On  Armistice  Day  a  visitor 
in  another  nationally-known  depart¬ 
ment  store  clipped  every  newspaper 
advertisement  run  by  that  store  on 
November  10  and  checked  the  ad¬ 
vertised  departments.  Out  of  23  de¬ 
partments  :  Only  3  had  advertised 
merchandise  prominently  displayed; 
only  7  had  signs  advertising  mer¬ 
chandise  ‘as  advertised’ ;  only  1 1  de¬ 
partments  had  saleswomen  who 
knew  what  had  been  advertised.  .  .  . 
When  this  report  was  delivered  to 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers, 
all  but  two  started  to  alibi  or  cuss 
out  assistant  buyers  and  dumb  sales- 
force. 

“(g)  Have  you  ever  had  a  Hoover 
vacuum  salesman  call  at  your  house 
when  you  were  home?  Have  you 
analyzed  his  sales  talk,  his  reference 


to  Hoover’s  national  advertising  or 
local  newspaper  advertising? 

“(h)  Have  you  been  ‘in  the  next 
room’  at  home  when  a  house-to- 
house  corset  saleswoman  called  on 
your  wife?  Did  you  realize  what  a 
thorough  training  Spencer,  Charis, 
et  al,  give  their  sales  force?  How 
this  woman  emphasized  the  jxirson- 
alized  fittings,  made-to-order  ad¬ 
vantages?  How  she  played  up  the 
national  magazine  advertising  her 
company  does?  How  she  charges 
50%  more,  perhaps  100%  more, 
than  your  wife  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  garment  at  your  store? 
If  you  haven’t,  ask  your  wife  to 
telephone  one  of  these  saleswomen 
to  come  to  your  home  some  evening 
— ^j'ou  listen  from  the  next  room. 
You’ll  hear  a  ‘follow  through’  that 
will  shake  you  out  of  your  com¬ 
placency  ! 

"(i)  Do  you  discuss  ‘raising  the 
sales  unit’  in  your  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment?  Three  pairs  is  a  pretty  good 
sale,  isn’t  it?  The  Real  Silk  sales¬ 
man  in  your  section  of  the  city  sells 
a  dozen  pairs  each  time  he  calls — 
excepting  during  Deceml)er  when  he 
leaves  two  or  three  dozen  with  his 
regular  customers,  ‘Real  Silk  stock¬ 
ings  are  such  acceptable  gifts,  you 
know !’  Analyze  his  selling  tech¬ 
nique,  careful  leg  measurements, 
carefully  recorded.  Does  your  ho¬ 
siery  department  take  these  j)ains 
in  selling  hose  or  do  they  merely 
ask,  ‘What  size?’ 

“(j)  Electrical  refrigerator  sales¬ 
men  have  found  that  60%  of  their 
sales  are  made  after  store  hours — 
not  in  your  beautiful  major  electrical 
appliance  department,  but  in  the 
customer’s  home.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever 
gone  down  into  your  refrigerator 
department  an  hour  before  the  store 
opened  the  next  morning  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  trained,  experienced 
salesmen  chanting  their  litany, 
studying  their  advertising,  staging 
sales  demonstrations  ?  Do  so  the 
first  morning  you  are  home — you’ll 
not  only  learn  something  about  the 
new  1938  electrical  refrigerator  you 
sell  —  but  also  about  ‘following 
through’  on  sales  promotion  efforts. 

“(k)  While  w’e  are  discussing 
house-to-house  selling — How  about 
the  Fuller  Brush  man  ?  Is  there  one 
in  your  towm?  He’s  called  a  ‘mer¬ 
chant’  today!  He  sold  more  house¬ 
hold  brushes  during  1937  than  your 
store  sold  with  its  half-hearted  mer¬ 
chandising,  advertising,  display  and 
selling  efforts.  And  do  the  4000 
Fuller  Brush  ‘merchants’  follow 
through?  Examine  the  trade  names 
on  brushes  in  your  home  Sunday ! 


Ho'w  Can  We  Improve  the  "Follo’w-Through” 

Willard  H.  Campbell, 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Bloomingdale's  Wins  ISpecial  Wolf  Retail  Award 
[[in  the  Third  Retail  Packaging  Competition 


"DLOOMINGDALE’S,  New  York,  was  named 
^  the  winner  of  the  Si^ecial  Wolf  Retail  Award 
in  the  Third  Annual  Packaging  Competition  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  27th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association. 

The  Award,  presented  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vice- 
President,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  was  given  to  Bloomingdale’s  for  its 
Show-dog  Biscuit  Box,  one  of  400  packages  en¬ 
tered  by  retail  stores  throughout  the  country.  The 
Bloomingdale  entry  was  adjudged  by  a  panel  of 
experts  as  the  most  effective  package  created  by 
a  store  in  use  during  the  last  year.  The  Wolf 
.•\ward  was  in  the  form  of  a  Silver  Cup. 

The  same  Bloomingdale  entry  also  won  one  of 
the  eight  Honorary  Awards  for  various  classifi¬ 
cations  in  the  competition, — in  this  case  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  most  effective  package  from  point-of- 
view  on  shelf  or  counter  visability.  Another 
Bloomingdale  package — A  Turpentine  Can — won 
an  Honorary  Award  for  the  best  redesigned 
jiackage. 

Other  winners  in  the  Honorary  Awards  were 
as  follows : 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York — 
Chocolate  Cake  Box — recognition  for  the  package 


of  greatest  attractiveness  printed  in  single  color. 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago  —  Arlene’s 
Cleansing  Tissues — recognition  for  the  package  of 
greatest  attractiveness  printed  in  more  than  one 
color. 

Montgomerv  Ward,  Chicago — Motor  Oil  Farm 
Pail — recognition  for  the  most  effective  new  pack¬ 
age  developed  during  the  year.  This  same  pack¬ 
age  also  received  an  Honorary  Award  in  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  best  package  displaying  merchandis¬ 
ing  ingenuity,  regardless  of  adaptation  of  art. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York — 
Gro-Grain  Hosiery  Packcige — recognition  for  the 
most  effective  package  for  consumer  convenience. 

Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago — Family  Group 
of  Packages — recognition  for  the  best  group  or 
family  of  nackages. 

The  Jury  making  the  awards  consisted  of  the 
following : 

Alvin  E.  Dodd,  President,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association;  Richard  F.  Bach,  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art ;  Peter  M.  Fahrendorf,  President,  Department 
Store  Economist ;  Bernard  Lichtenberg.  President, 
Institute  of  Public  Relations ;  David  Frederick, 
Editor,  Tide  Magazine;  and  Mrs.  Polly  Pettit. 
Director,  New  York  School  of  Display. 


“(1)  How  about  that  half-baked 
high  school  boy  the  manufacturer 
sent  to  your  store  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving  to  sell  electric  pants 
pressers  at  $1.00  each?  Sold  3000, 
didn’t  he?  Your  own  salesforce  sold 
only  2  or  3  dozen  a  month  all  year. 
Did  you  listen  to  his  60-second  sales 
demonstration,  and  his  reference  to 
the  two  small  ads  you  ran  for  him? 
But  perhaps  you  were  too  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  between  Sans  Serif  or 
Stymie  to  ever  notice  him! 

“(m)  How  frequently  do  you 
stop  in  your  cosmetics  section  and 
analyze  the  60-second  selling  demon¬ 
strations  staged  dozens  of  times 
each  day  by  the  young  women  the 
manufacturer  is  paying?  Beauty 
preparation  sales  didn’t  decline  as 
much  during  the  dark  thirties  as  the 
rest  of  the  store ! 

“(n)  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
not  associated  with  a  department 
store,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of 
five  important  cities  in  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Pennsylvania,  visiting  the 


leading  department  stores.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  an  utter  lack  of 
‘follow  through’  by  stores  on  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  publicity  and  selling! 

.  .  .  ‘Why  do  store  owners  permit 
this  publicity  waste?’  he  asked. 

“  (o )  Manufacturers  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  of  proper  coor¬ 
dination  and  ‘follow  through’  of  their 
designing,  manufacturing,  promotion¬ 
al  and  selling  efforts.  Two  or  more 
times  each  year  they  call  their  sales¬ 
men  in  from  all  sections  of  the  U.  S. 
for  from  3  days  to  a  week :  The  de¬ 
signers  tell  why  they  have  developed 
new  items  for  the  line,  explaining 
what  need  these  items  fill ;  the  fac¬ 
tory  superintendent  not  only  ex¬ 
plains  production  improvements, 
but  l)etter  shipping  facilities ;  the 
advertising  agency’s  account  execu¬ 
tive  presents  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  and  shows  i)roofs  of 
the  ads ;  sales  demonstrations  are 
staged,  and  the  salesman  is  told:  1. 
What  is  being  done;  2.  Why  it  is 
being  done;  3.  Where  it  is  being 


done;  4.  When  it  is  being  done; 
5.  How  it  is  being  done ;  6.  Who  is 
doing  it  ...  so  salesmen  can  ‘follow 
through’  and  cash  in  on  the  publici¬ 
ty  expenditures. 

“(p)  Department  store  publicity 
directors  pay  little,  if  any,  attention 
to  national  magazine  or  radio  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  few  merchandise  managers 
follow  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  carefully ;  few  buyers  watch 
national  campaigns,  displaying  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  and  telling 
their  sales  force  about  it  the  day  the 
magazines  are  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Customer  by  the  mail  man ;  few 
training  departments  go  down 
through  the  store  checking  depart¬ 
mental  sales  meetings  to  see  if  buy¬ 
ers  are  ‘following  through’  and  are 
cashing  in  on  millions  of  dollars 
manufacturers  are  spending  to  help 
the  store’s  salesforce  sell  more  goods 
profitably;  fewer  store  owners  ever 
stop  to  consider  these  possibilities 
of  increased  .sales  from  this  source. 

“(q)  Few  buyers  ever  invite  the 
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manufacturers’  salesmen  to  talk  to 
their  sales  force. 

“(r)  Perhaps  you  are  particular¬ 
ly  interested  this  year  in  the  devol- 
oi)ment  and  promotion  of  your  own 
brand  merchandise.  Fine!  But,  if 
so,  what  are  you  doing  to  help  de¬ 
velop  the  selling  of  your  own 
brands?  How  al)Out  60-second  sell¬ 
ing  for  your  sales  force?  Are  you 
helping  your  merchandise  manager, 
buyer,  training  staff,  sales  force  to 
analyze  information  received  from 
manufacturers,  national  advertising 
in  magazine  and  radio,  etc.,  so  your 
sales  force  can  develop  60-second 
selling  for  your  store’s  own  brands? 

“(s)  How  frequently  do  yon, 
Mr.  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  get 
down  to  the  store  early  and  attend 
departmental  sales  meetings?  ‘The 
morning  your  Anniversary  Sale 
starts!’  How  about  the  other  51 
weeks  of  the  year?  Do  you  realize 
that  at  most  sales  meetings  too  niueb 
time  is  devoted  to  harangues  about 
stock-keeping,  returns.  refunds, 
sales-check  writing?  There  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  enthusiasm,  no  re- 
jxjrts  of  interesting  things  seen  in 
the  market,  fashion  points,  uses, 
sales  facts,  selling  demonstrations. 
Many  buyers  do  not  ever  show 
(read)  ads  to  sales  force,  exidain 
windows,  read  radio  continuities, 
direct  mail  or  circulars — yet  buyers 
expected  their  sales  force  to  ‘follow 
through’  and  cash  in  on  the  $175,- 
0C)0,0(X)  you  spent  for  publicity  dur¬ 
ing  1937. 

“(t)  How  many  merchandise 
managers  ever  attend  departmental 
sales  meetings? 

“(u)  But  why  go  on  through  the 
alphabet  ?  I  didn’t  come  here  to  be 
a  Dale  Carnegie!  However,  recog¬ 
nizing  a  problem  is  the  first  step  in 
.solving  it.  So  what  ? 

What  To  Do  About  It 

“(v)  Solution:  step  1  .  .  .Analyze 
how  department  stores  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  ascertain  if  we  do  not  already 
possess  certain  machinery  that  we 
can  utilize  in  doing  a  better  job  of 
‘following  through’  and  ‘cashing  in’ 
on  this  $175,000,CXX)  expenditure. 
Step  2  .  .  .The  Training  Department 
is,  in  every  store  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  ready  and  eager  to 
help — if  you  will  point  the  way.  If 
trying  to  solve  this  problem  in  all 
departments  at  once  is  too  big  a 
task,  why  not  take  one  merchandise 
division,  or  even  just  one  or  two 
departments  as  a  start?  After  an 
advertisement  has  a])peared  in  the 
newspaper,  on  the  radio,  or  a  win¬ 


dow  display  has  been  completed — 
why  not  have  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  through  the  floor  superintend¬ 
ent  or  section  manager  ask  the  sales- 
force  to  list,  price  and  describe 
tbe  publicized  merchandise?  Let  the 
sales  force  ‘crib’  if  necessary.  The 
mere  act  of  writing  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  help  tremendously  in  fix¬ 
ing  it  in  their  minds.  If  it  is  a  win¬ 
dow,  give  the  sales  force  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it,  for  otherwise  chances 
are  that  not  one  salesperson  In  ten 
will  ever  know  what  type  of  kind 
of  merchandise  is  being  displayed 
.  .  .  With  this  as  a  start,  you  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
other  ideas  your  training  depart¬ 
ment  will  develop — and  how  jirofit- 
able  their  help  will  prove. 

“Step  3  .  .  .  Does  your  comparison 
staff  check  advertised  departments 
each  morning  to  see  if :  .Advertised 
merchandise  is  prominently  and 
pnqierly  displayed  ?;  Signs  are  up 
and  if  they  really  say  something  in- 
tere.sting  and  if  they  tell  in  which 
medium  tbe  merchandise  was  ad- 


of  us  is  interested  in  the 
generalization.  ‘Just  what  does 
the  Consumer  want’  ?"  said  Mr.  East¬ 
man,  opening  the  third  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  session.  “Each  one  of  us  is 
intere.sted  specifically  in  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Just  what  does  tbe  consumer 
want  from  my  store?  And  then  in 
trying  to  answer  that,  probably  the 
best  approach  is  to  turn  the  question 
around  and  ask.  Just  what  does  the 
store  want  from  the  customer?  You 
can  answer  that  very  simply  in  two 
words:  More  Business. 

“But  getting  more  business  for 
tbe  .store,  as  you  know,  isn’t  a  sim- 
jde  oj^eration.  Where  does  business 
come  from,  anyway?  (1)  To  get 
more  business  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  more  customers,  although  you 
are  likely  to  think  in  those  terms 
first  of  all.  And  as  for  more  cus- 
t«»-*iers.  what  do  you  want  there — 
m,  .  of  the  same  kind  of  customers, 
or  a  different  kind  of  customers? 
From  a  little  lower  stratum  or  vice 
versa?  (2)  .Another  thing  is  to  get 
more  business  from  present  custom¬ 
ers.  Likewise  I  divide  that  into  two 
parts — the  same  kinds  of  business, 
or  different  kinds  of  business.  Much 
effort  is  being  made  in  a  good  many 
stores  along  the  lines  of  what  is 


vertised?;  in  case  of  a  window  dis¬ 
play,  if  identical  merchandise  is  dis¬ 
played  prominently  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  with  a  repetition  of  the  signs 
in  the  window,  plus  additional  word¬ 
ing  jKjinting  out  that  this  is  the  mer¬ 
chandise  displayed  in  the  window? 

“Step  4  .  .  .  Regardless  of  what 
pro])s  we  give  him  (or  her)  it  is 
still  the  Buyer  who  is  the  key-stone 
to  succes.sful  departmental  operation. 
Unfortunately  too  many  Buyers  still 
believe  that  buying  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  selling.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  among  buyers  to  alibi 
all  resixmsibility  for  sales  training 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Training 
Department.  However,  buyers  are 
still  vitally  interested  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume — because  of  personal  income. 
Therefore,  if  we  can  enlist  the  ac¬ 
tive.  working  interest  of  the  buyer, 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  of  improving 
the  ‘follow  through’  to  our  sales  i)ro- 
motion  efforts  in  order  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  every  expendi¬ 
ture.’’ 


sometimes  termed  ‘customer  con¬ 
trol’,  to  get  customers  who  are 
known  to  buy  certain  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  give  more  patronage  to 
other  departments  whose  goods  are 
being  bought  by  those  customers. 
(3)  And  then  a  third  division  of 
getting  more  business  is  to  decrease 
the  turnover  in  customers.  Your 
store  last  year  had  a  given  number 
of  customers,  with  a  given  average 
per  customer  of  purchases.  But  this 
year  comes  along — some  of  those 
customers  are  weaned  away  by  one 
means  or  another.  They  become  at¬ 
tached  to  other  stores,  and  there  is 
a  definite  loss  in  terms  of  net  cus¬ 
tomers,  therefore  net  income.  Be¬ 
fore  you  can  make  any  gain  and 
get  more  customers  you  have  first 
to  replace  those  customers  that  are 
lost.  You  can’t  do  that  until  you 
know,  of  course,  what  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  are  losing,  and  why.” 

Then  Mr.  Eastman  presented  this 
interesting  angle:  “I  would  like  to 
give  you  what  to  me  is  an  interesting 
conception  of  a  store  and  its  func¬ 
tions.  We  all  are  conversant  with 
the  very  important  function  of  buy¬ 
ing  goods  for  tbe  customer,  but  there 
is  another  function  that  is  just  as 
important  as  buying  goods  for  the 
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customer,  and  that  is,  buying  cus- 
tomcrs  jor  the  goods.  Don’t  forget 
that.  It  isn’t  trite.  It  isn’t  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  There  are  two 
main  functions  —  bringing  goods 
from  over  here  into  the  store;  and 
bringing  in  customers  from  over 
liere  into  the  store,  the  meeting  place 
for  the  goods.  And.  of  course,  you 
know  that  succe.ss  lies  in  the  degree 
to  which  l)oth  of  those  functions  are 
intelligently  exercised  and  coordi¬ 
nated.  .  .  .  Now,  you  people  are 
largely  promotion  j)eoj)le.  Therefore 
you  head  uj)  this  second  great  buy¬ 
ing  function  of  the  store — buying 
customers — and  you  are  just  as 
mueh  buyers  as  the  people  who  come 
down  to  New  York  or  go  to  Europe 
to  bring  in  the  merehandi.se.  If  you 
don’t  do  your  buying  job  and  do  it 
right,  all  of  this  effort  to  bring  in 
the  goods  doesn’t  avail  very  much, 
does  it  ? 

“And  .'mother  thing  to  Ix'ar  in 
mind  —  equally  imjx)rtant  —  is  that 
the  .%lorc  has  txvo  things  to  .kcII.  I 
think  sometimes  that  is  forgotten. 
'I'bose  two  things  are  Merchandise 
and  Service.  You  are  selling  them 
both.  And  the  thing  to  realize  alxiut 
Service  is  that  Service  is  the  thing 
you  make  your  profit  on.  .  .  .Where 
do  you  get  the  bulk  of  your  mark¬ 
up?  On  service!  And  don’t  forget 
that  you  are  selling  service  more 
than  anything  else. 

“What  does  a  customer  want 
from  your  store?  .  .  .  The  depart¬ 
ment  .store  man  is  necessarily  (ami 
I  will  admit  correctly)  merchandise- 
minded.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
comment  alx)ut  the  fact  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  is  being  hu¬ 
manized  tod.!)'  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  But  the  important  fact  still 
remains  that  it  is  a  showphice  for 
merchandise,  and  undoubtedly  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  So  when  I  stress 
the  element  of  Service  as  the  thing 
which  is  paying  your  profits  and 
your  salaries,  I  am  not  doing  it — 
not  intending  to  do  it — at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  merchandise. 

Three  Demands 

“There  are  three  great  things  with 
regard  to  merchandise  that  you  can 
set  down  without  any  question  that 
the  customer  wants,  and  will  insist 
upon,  and  if  you  don’t  give  it  to  him 
you  are  out  of  luck.  (1)  The  first 
is  Falue — and  if  there  is  any  com¬ 
plaint  today  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  it  is  on  the  score  of  value 
more  than  an)rthing  else.  The  de¬ 
pression  raised  riot  with  values,  I 
think  you  can  all  admit.  There  was 
an  awful  lot  of  trash  offered  to  the 
public — and  trash  is  the  proper 
name  for  it.  We  haven’t  lived  that 


down  yet.  (2)  Price  is  very  im- 
jKirtant,  but  price  is  never  a  con¬ 
trolling  element.  Price  will  differen¬ 
tiate  l)etween  the  type  of  customers 
you  get.  You’ve  got  to  have  the 
price  range,  and  you  must  have  the 
right  kind  of  ])rice  range  for  the 
kind  of  patronage  you  are  attempting 
to  secure.  But  the  important  thing 
is  Viable  at  the  price.  (3)  Another 
thing  you  can  generalize  on  is 
Opportunity  for  Selection.  Unless 
you  have  that,  there  is  no  use  bring¬ 
ing  customers  in  the  front  door  if 
you  are  sending  them  out  the  back. 

“These  are  tangibles,  but  in  some 
respects  the  intangibles  are  even 
more  important.  Itecause  not  enough 
attention  is  fixed  uiion  them.  .Xnd 
these  include  some  of  the  things  you 
are  all  familiar  with ;  I  am  inclined 
to  put  personnel  at  the  top  of  the 
list — the  job  that  is  done  by  the 
l)eople  in  the  store.  I’d  also  jnu 
pretty  well  at  the  top  credits  and 
collections.  If  there  is  any  service 
de])artment  that  is  not  coordinated 
with  the  buying  of  merchandise  anil 
the  buying  of  customers,  it  is  that 
de])artment.  Your  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  ought  to  l)e  a  sales  department 
instead  of  functioning  (as  it  does  in 
some  places)  to  kick  the  cu.stomer 
out  of  the  back  door  as  fast  as  you 
can  bring  him  in  the  front  door. 
Deliveries :  Unless  you  can  coordi- 
Jiate  that  element  of  service,  which 


f^OECAUSE  public  relations  is 
simply  the  aspect  or  picture 
your  store  presents  to  the  public, 
public  relations  is  what  they  think  of 
you,’’  said  Mr.  Lichtenl)crg.  “And 
a  program  is  simply  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  and  control  that  picture. 

“Kiplinger  said  alwut  business 
men,  ‘Their  public  relations  sense  is 
usually  poor’.  He  should  know.  If 
you  doubt  it,  consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  public  thinks  alwut  the 
utilities,  about  the  big  banks,  about 
the  big  oil  companies,  about  the  big 
finance  companies.  And  how  do  you 
know  they  don’t  feel  the  same  way 
alx)ut  big  retail  establishments.  You 
say  you’re  not  ‘big’  in  the  same 
sense?  That’s  what  you  say.  But 
in  your  town  you’re  big.  You’re 
bigger  than  the  retail  store  in  the 
neighborhood ;  you  are  bigger  than 
a  lot  of  the  stores  in  your  city. 


is  an  important  one  in  the  buying 
of  customers,  with  the  buying  of 
your  goods,  you  are  missing  a  big 
thing.  Returned  goods :  It  seems 
that  the  average  retailer  only  .sees 
the  ‘returned  goods  evil’.  Of  course 
it’s  an  evil.  We  all  admit  that.  Of 
course  it  is  abused,  but  if  you  know 
it  is  going  to  lie  abused,  why  don’t 
you  proceed  on  that  knowledge  .  .  . 
and  simply  figure  it  in.  You  know 
just  how  much  abuse  you  are  going 
to  contend  with,  and  you  can  either 
drive  customers  out  of  the  store  or 
attach  them  more  firmly  to  your 
.store.  Allowances;  Much  the  same 
category  !  Repairs  and  alterations : 
Remember,  again,  that  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  customers!  ’Phone  orders: 
Well,  there  are  some  outstanding 
examples  of  stores  that  know  how 
to  treat  a  customer  over  the  ’phone 
and  make  her  feel  like  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  but  they  are  all  too  few.  And 
if  they  were  not  so  few,  you  would 
have  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  telephone 
business,  and  I  would  venture  to  say 
it  would  l)e  a  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness. 

“If  I  should  try  to  summarize  all 
that  I  have  said  in  a  few  words.  I 
would  say  the  thing  the  customer 
wants  more  than  anything  el.se  is 
Humanness  and  Personalized  Treat¬ 
ment  from  your  store.  And  it  is  not 
only  just  as  easy  to  work  that  way 
— it  is  much  easier.’’ 


Therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  laborer, 
the  shipping  clerk,  the  housewife, 
the  reformer,  the  soda  clerk,  you  are 

big- 

“And  Kiplinger  says  that  your 
public  relations  sense  is  usually 
lx)or.  With  few  exceptions  that’s 
certainly  true  in  department  stores. 
Proof?  Show  me  another  business 
in  which  its  customers  complain  as 
much  as  about  your  service,  your 
goods,  your  deliveries,  your  collec¬ 
tions.  For  the  solid  foundations  you 
have,  for  the  substantial  place  you 
hold  in  the  community,  there  isn’t 
another  business  which  has  the  turn¬ 
over  in  customers  that  you  have. 
That’s  why  your  expenses  are  so 
high,  your  margins  so  inadequate, 
your  profits  so  low.  And  it’ll  be  no 
better  in  1938.  I’ll  say  you  need  a 
public  relations  program! 


What  is  the  Value  of  a  Public  Relations 
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“Some  time  ago  a  public  relations 
man  could  have  stood  before  you 
and  in  all  seriousness  talked  to  you 
alxjut  the  personality  of  your  store, 
about  the  vast  importance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  training,  and  half  a  hundred 
other  chestnuts  you  have  heard  since 
the  cradle.  Today,  I  say  to  you  it 
is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  .  .  .  But  it 
can  be  done,  and  I  suggest  as  your 
first  step  you  examine  yourself  and 
your  work.  Do  you  know?  Are 
you  sure?  ...  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  advertising  people  aren’t  dedicat¬ 
ing  an  awful  lot  of  sjiace.  at  aliout 
$5  a  word,  to  frightening  away  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  3  times  44  cents  and 
telling  all  other  jieople  the  sort  of 
details  which  really  interests  them 
less  than  something  encouraging 
alxmt  the  style,  appearance  and  all- 
around  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
merchandise.  Is  it  {xissible  that  your 
customers  don’t  want  to  know  what 
you  are  telling  them?  I’m  only  ask¬ 
ing.  Maybe  they  want  to  hear  about 
a  payment  plan.  Do  you  know?  I 
can  tell  you  that  many,  many  women 
have  bought  cold  cream  which  comes 
in  a  beautiful  jar — ^to  get  the  jar. 
And  having  got  it,  never  bought 
another  of  that  kind — unless  for 
some  obscure  reason  they  happened 
to  want  two  jars.  And  again  I  ask 
do  you  know? 

“The  public  is  not  a  disembodied 
abstraction  conveniently  laid  out  in 
^  geographical  unit  known  as  a  com¬ 
munity.  Properly  streaking,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  community. 
Your  trading  area  is  made  up  of 
numerous  sharply  contrasting  groups. 
And  you  must  tell  your  story  to 
each — effectively.  ...  It  is  important 
that  you  tell  your  story.  Someone 
has  said,  ‘Demand  is  mute.  It  shops 
with  its  eyes  and  does  not  speak’. 
Instead  it  goes  elsewhere.  It  wants 
a  red  coat  with  brass  buttons.  It 
will  not  ask.  It  looks  in  your  win¬ 
dows,  in  your  store,  and  if  it  does 
not  see  a  red  coat,  oftentimes  it  will 
go  to  the  next  store,  and  the  next, 
until  it  does. 

They  Want  to  Believe 

“If  I  am  right  about  the  suspicion 
that  is  directed  at  bigness,  and  I 
know  I  am,  you  have  your  work 
cut  out  for  you.  You  must  rewin  a 
confidence  which  for  some  reason 
has  lieen  ebbing.  That  it  can  be 
done,  however,  is  suggested  by  what 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  day  or 
two  ago.  The  head  of  one  of  our 
important  consumer  movements — a 
woman  of  ability,  taste  and  discern¬ 
ment — said  that  her  ideal  way  to 
shop  would  be  to  make -the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  various  stores  through  first 


shopping  in  person.  She  would 
learn  their  standards,  find  out  how 
dependable  were  their  advertise¬ 
ments  and  their  sales  claims.  And 
when  she  has  found  a  store  which 
was  completely  dependable,  whose 
advertisements  were  entirely  relia¬ 
ble,  which  carried  exactly  the  sort  of 
goods  she  wanted,  she  would  shop  in 
person  no  more ;  she  would  trade 
with  that  store  from  then  on,  exclu¬ 
sively — and  by  telephone.  .  .  .  Far¬ 
fetched?  Not  at  all.  A  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  a  desire  to  find  a  store  in 


which  she  could  believe  implicitly.. 
She  wants  to  have  confidence.  And 
is  what  she  wants  so  diflficult  to 
give?  I’m  only  asking  you.  I’m  also 
suggesting,  however,  that  other 
women  who  trade  with  you  may 
want  the  same  sort  of  security.  They 
may  not  be  willing  to  shop  by  tele¬ 
phone,  but  they  do  want  to  give  you 
their  confidence.  .  .  .  And  I  further 
say  that  a  public  relations  program 
is  designed  to  help  you  develop  your 
own  possibilities  along  preconsidered 
lines.’’ 


Hovr  Retailers  Can  Use  Radio 
Effectively  in  1938 


The  N.  B.  C.  trio  of  Betty  Good¬ 
win.  Maurice  M.  Boyd  and 
Joseph  Mason  had  been  invited  to 
speak  at  our  final  Sales  Promotion 
session  following  a  demand  from  the 
membership  to  hear  more  about  the 
subject  of  Radio  Broadcasting.  Miss 
Goodwin,  N.  B.  C.  Fashion  Editor, 
told  what  radio  is  doing  to  promote 
fashion ;  Mr.  Boyd  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  radio’s  rapid 
growth;  and  Mr.  Mason  explained 
how  certain  department  stores  hare 
increased  sales  by  tying-in  with 
established  network  programs.  For 
those  who  haven’t  been  adequately 
posted  concerning  radio’s  great  prog¬ 
ress,  Mr.  Boyd’s  talk  on  “13 roadcast¬ 
ing — the  Voice  of  Distribution’’ 
offers  some  valuable  information. 
Said  he :  “In  the  United  States  there 
are  33,000,000  homes.  According  to 
the  latest  issue  of  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  26,400,000  of  these  homes  have 
one  or  more  radio  sets.  In  addition, 
there  are  5,000,000  radio  sets  in 
automobiles.  Last  year  1 ,800,000 
new  automobile  radio  sets  were  sold. 
...  It  has  taken  60  years  to  get 
12,000,000  telephone  homes  and  only 
17  years  to  develop  26,400,000  radio 
homes.  This  is  approximately  90% 
of  all  homes.  The  listeners  are 
served  by  700  individual  radio  sta¬ 
tions  located  in  practically  every 
town  of  50,000  people  or  over.  These 
radio  stations  are  available  for  you 
to  use.  .  .  .  Today,  15%  of  every 
national  advertiser’s  dollar  is  being 
spent  for  broadcasting  and  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  from  the  retailer’s 
approiwiation. 

“I’ll  grant  you  that  broadcasters 
have  neglected  to  sell  department 
stores.  The  fact  is  that  they  haven’t 
done  a  great  deal  of  selling  to  any 
industry.  .  .  .  Radio  started  out  as 
an  enginering  activity.  Stations 
were  built  to  provide  programs  in 


order  to  sell  receiving  sets.  Show¬ 
manship  was  added  to  engineering  in 
order  to  make  the  programs  better. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
sales  of  receiving  sets  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  enough  money  to  put  on  the 
types  of  programs  the  public  de¬ 
manded  men  were  brought  in  to  get 
manufacturers  to  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
grams.  When  these  manufacturers 
discovered  the  venture  highly  profit¬ 
able  they  began  to  pay  for  the  station 
time.  In  this  way  the  radio  salesman 
began  to  serve  a  more  important 
l)Osition  in  the  broadcasting  field. 
Prospects  came  to  them  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  come,  but  with  the  growth 
of  competition  and  increases  in  rates 
the  problem  of  selling  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention.’’ 

Radio  Turns  to  Retailers 

“Research  in  sales  and  results  has 
developed  tremendously  in  the  last 
four  years.  This  work  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  national  advertiser. 
The  day  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  department  stores  and 
local  prospects  will  receive  much 
more  of  the  sales7tMii’s  time  and  at¬ 
tention.  Right  now  it  is  easier  to 
sell  a  national  advertiser  a  network 
of  many  stations  than  to  sell  a  de¬ 
partment  store  or  local  advertiser 
one  station.  We  realize  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  could  easily  develop  in¬ 
to  a  major  source  of  revenue,  but 
few  salesmen  know  their  problems 
or  how  to  sell  them.  Most  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  are  familiar 
w'ith  the  value  of  radio  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  but  thus  far  few 
have  applied  it  to  their  particular 
needs.  Interest  is  growing  on  both 
sides  and  some  day  we  will  get  to¬ 
gether.  We  need  a  part  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  and  you  need  to 
reach  our  listeners.” 

— Thomas  Robb. 
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•  EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  RELATIONSHIP 


Building  Employee  Confidence  at  the 
Supervisory  Level 

Chas.  W.  Jones, 

Superintendent,  The  IVm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Highlights  of  Mr.  Jones’ 

speech  were  as  follows: 

“By  employee  confidence  we 
mean  certainty  in  the  employer’s 
common  honesty,  sincerity,  fairness, 
ability,  and  understanding.  Employ¬ 
ees  must  have  faith  that  the  employ¬ 
er  recognizes  them  as  real  and  actual 
necessities,  in  the  business.  It  is 
necessJiry  to  give  employees  that 
feeling  of  importance  which  Dewey 
describes  as  the  most  fundamental 
of  human  urges.  Employees  must 
know  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  the  employer  will  never  ‘let  them 
down’.  There  must  be  something 
to  which  they  can  be  loyal,  some- 


visory  force  feels  security  and  safety, 
they  will,  through  the  absence  of  ner¬ 
vous  tension,  reflect  a  quality  that 
breeds  employee  confidence. 

“No  one  needs  to  be  blamed  or 
found  at  fault.  The  facts  usually 
])rove  that  an  employee  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  and  no  amount  of  cen¬ 
sure  will  do  any  good.  Our  super¬ 


visors  must  be  acquainted  with  that 
principle  and  taught  to  approach  the 
problem  with  an  inquiring,  helpful, 
and  understanding  attitude.  If  em¬ 
ployees  know  that  they  will  receive 
such  treatment  (and  it  must  not  he 
paternalistic  or  patronizing)  they 
relax  and  place  themselves  in  a 
workable  and  an  adjustable  frame 
of  mind.  The  natural  sequence  from 
this  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
here  is  a  store  that  can  be  trusted 
implicitly.  The  business  relationship 
becomes  comparable  with  his  social 
relationships  and  a  new  meaning 
comes  into  his  job. 


Today’s  Standards  for  the  Selection 
of  Executives 

John  E.  Foster, 

Director  of  Personnel,  IV.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York 


thing  in  which  they  may  find  pride. 
In  short,  there  must  he  justification 
for  an  adult  type  of  ‘hero’  worship. 

“If  we  top  executives  have  no 
affection,  respect,  or  understanding 
for  our  supervising  executives,  how 
in  heaven’s  name  do  we  expect  them 
to  be  nicely  behaved,  orderly,  warm, 
and  obedient?  If  we  hammer  the 
desk,  shout  and  indulge  in  other 
juvenile  tantrums  in  handling  them, 
they  in  turn  will  hammer,  shout,  and 
froth  at  the  mouth  to  their  people. 
In  short,  it  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  an  environment  and 
example  of  pleasantness,  happiness, 
good-humor,  and  purpose  existing 
between  management  and  supervis¬ 
ors,  then  there  will  be  that  kind  of 
relationship  between  supervisors  and 
employees. 

“Furthermore,  we  cannot  have  an 
outstanding  organization  if  our  su¬ 
pervisors  and  all  our  other  people 
are  fearful  that  mistakes  will  cost 
jobs.  There  will  eventually  appear 
over  the  door  a  sign  reading,  “This 
store  is  haunted  by  fear.”  We  must 
work  with  and  train  supervisors  to 
the  end  that  they  feel  secure  and 
safe  so  long  as  they  act  from  good 
motives  and  display  that  measure  of 
ability  and  intelligence  which  we 
have  set  as  a  standard.  If  our  super¬ 


MR.  foster  pointed  out,  in 
part,  that  “Conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  any  retail  organiza¬ 
tion,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
forcing  the  adoption  of  policies  re¬ 
garding  the  handling  of  people  for 
which  individuals  employed  in  i^er- 
sonnel  work,  and  comparatively  few 
others,  have  been  strugging  for 
many  years. 

“Whether  this  new  trend  has 
come  to  stay  will  depend  on  two 
things — governmental  pressure,  or, 
and  this  is  preferable,  the  selection 
of  men  for  top  executive  positions 
who  have  the  background,  the  vision, 
and  the  courage  to  realize  the  fact 


This  was  a  joint  session  of 
the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups.  Co-chair¬ 
men  were  Mark  Lansburgh  of 
Lanshurgh  &  Bro.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group, 
and  Elizabeth  Westgate  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group. 


that  human  values  must  come  first 
in  the  operation  of  any  business  to¬ 
day.  The  first  indication  we  will 
have  of  any  lesson  that  management 
has  learned  will  show  itself  if  the 
present  business  recession  continues 
and  there  is  recurrence  of  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  personnel  and  training 
activities  that  took  place  in  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  thirties,  or,  by 
contrast,  a  firm  belief  on  the  part 
of  management  that  these  functions 
are  absolute  essentials  of  the  retail 
business,  fair  weather  or  foul. 

“Standards  for  the  selection  of 
executives  mean  established  meas¬ 
ures  which,  when  accurately  and 
carefully  followed,  will  lead  to  the 
selection  of  men  and  women  with 
personal  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  meet  the  multitude  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  are  placed  on 
executives  in  business  today.  The 
selection  of  executives  in  effect  in 
the  W.  T.  Grant  Company  is  based 
on  the  following  standards  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Grant  stores  are  managed  by 
men  who  have  been  trained  within 
our  stores.  When  hired,  they  must 
be  at  least  high  school  graduates  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  22  and  27,  single, 
free  to  travel,  and  in  good  physical 
condition,  of  good  personality,  satis¬ 
factory  appearance,  sound  character. 
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and  have  basic  qualities  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leailership.  Such  young 
men  are  hired  by  the  Personnel  De- 
juirtment  in  the  Home  Offices,  given 
initial  training  by  the  Personnel  De¬ 
partment  and  assigned  to  stores. 
They  start  at  the  lx)ttom,  usually  in 
the  stockroom.  VV^hen  they  graduate 
to  the  floor  of  a  store  they  learn 
merchandising  by  handling  display, 
selling  and  ordering  merchandise  in 
one  or  two  deiiartments  under  close 
supervision.  First  promotion  is  to 
the  position  of  assistant  manager, 
and  then  to  store  manager.  This 
term  of  employment  is  considered  a 
training  period  and  lasts  from  three 
to  five  years.  Regular  increases  in 
salary  are  given  during  this  period 
according  to  a  recognized  company 
wage  scale. 

“Mental  alertness  tests  and  per¬ 
sonality  inventory  tests  are  given  at 
time  of  employment.  The  first  store 
to  which  a  man  is  jiromoted  is  usu¬ 
ally  one  of  our  smaller  units  but  each 
man  is  in  line  for  promotion  based 
on  his  ability  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  and  on  this  capacity  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  lead  people.  A  rating  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  only  been  in  use  for 
years,  but  ratings  on  trainees  by 
managers  are  discussed  together, 
and  ratings  on  managers  by  district 
managers  and  superintendents  are 
discussed  and  signed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rated. 

“These  rating  standards  are  as 
follows : 

“1.  Judgment — over  a  period  of 
time  has  he  shown  especially  good 
judgment  in  personnel  relations ;  in 
merchandising ;  in  matters  of  ex¬ 
pense  ;  in  stock  control ;  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work  ? 

“2.  Initiative — over  a  period  of 
time  has  he  shown  initiative  without, 
at  the  same  time,  producing  an  un¬ 
necessary  amount  of  antagonism  ? 

“3.  Personality — has  he  shown 
ability  to  arouse  favorable  reactions 
from  other  people  and  to  succeed  in 
putting  his  ideas  over  to  get  things 
done  without  arousing  an  unneces¬ 
sary  amount  of  friction? 

“4.  Loyalty — has  he  shown  that 
his  thoughts  of  the  company’s  inter¬ 
est  and  the  men  under  his  super¬ 
vision  come  first? 

“.S.  Unselfishness — has  he  shown 
that  he  believes  that  his  own  and 
the  company’s  interest  are  best 
served  by  helping  the  men  under 
his  supervision  to  be  successful? 

“6.  Cooperation — has  he  been 
able  to  get  willing  cooperation  from 
those  above  and  below  him  in  rank 
of  position? 

“7.  Expressiveness — has  he  abili¬ 
ty  to  state  -his  ideas  in  writing  and 


orally  to  command  attention  and 
respect  ? 

“8.  Dispxjsition — has  he  main¬ 
tained  an  even  temperament  in  his 
business  life  or  do  those  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  have  to  judge  the 
problems  of  each  day  in  terms  of  his 
mood  or  his  condition  of  health? 

“9.  Understanding — has  he  shown 
genuine  interest  in  people  and  the 
ability  to  make  them  realize  it? 

“10.  Enthusiasm — has  he  shown 
an  optimistic  or  pessimistic  outlook? 
Has  he  shown  an  earnest  buoyant 
feeling  toward  his  associates,  his 
company,  and  his  work? 

“11.  Has  he  basically  the  ardent 
desire  to  assume  greater  resjxinsi- 
bility  and  to  pay  the  price  that  goes 


CONVENTION  high  point 
was  reached  in  this  session  with 
the  debate,  or  i)ul)lic  dialogue,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Bitner  and  Mr.  Stech  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  training  execu¬ 
tives  in  leadership.  Mr.  Bitner  ad¬ 
vanced  for  argument  “that  leaders 
and  leadership  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  poets  and  verse.  It  is  my 
contention  that  the  inspired  head  of 
a  group  of  men  in  warfare,  in  indus¬ 
try,  or  in  commerce  is  a  leader  pri¬ 
marily  because  he  was  torn  one.’’ 
Mr.  Stech  resjiectfully  submitted 
“that  Mr.  Bitner  is  talking  through 
his  hat  ...  as  long  as  we  are  trying 
to  make  this  a  different  kind  of  con¬ 
vention,  let’s  cut  out  the  bunk,  copy- 
l)Ook  maxims,  and  off-hand  opinions 
for  once  and  talk  facts.  ...  I  know 
that  leadership  can  be  taught  because 
I’ve  seen  it  done.  ...  I  know  that 
inarticulate,  colorless  executives  can 
be  developed  into  inspiring  leaders; 
that  the  technical  training  for  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
ancl  ]iroven  to  make  it  a  demonstra¬ 
ble  fact  that  the  latent  possibilities 
in  anyone,  or  practically  anyone  who 
has  administrative  ability  of  a  kind 
to  togin  with,  can  definitely  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Mr.  Bitner  challenged  Mr.  Stech 
to  prove  it.  From  this  jwint  on.  the 
dialogue  served  to  develop  the  sali¬ 
ent  points  in  a  technique  in  leader¬ 
ship  training  which  the  latter  has 
develo|)ed  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  which  he  is  now  using  in  a 
numtor  of  the  memtor  stores  of  the 
Retail  Research  Association. 


with  those  responsibilities? 

“The  results  of  the  executive  se¬ 
lections  made  have  to  date  been 
highly  satisfactory.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  good  men  make  bad  or¬ 
ganizations  good,  and  bad  men  make 
good  organizations  bad.  We  realize 
that  the  attitude  the  toss  shows 
toward  people  is  reflected  all  down 
the  line  so  that,  as  you  see,  the 
standards  used  in  the  final  selection 
of  those  e.xecutives  are  primarily 
concerned  with  their  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  atove  and  tolow 
them  in  rank.  The  si)ectacle  of  a 
a  bully  holding  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  business  is  rapidly  going 
into  the  junk  hea])  along  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Model  T  Fords.’’ 


Some  of  these  points  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  method  seeks  first  to  find 
out  how  the  thinking  of  good  leaders 
differs  from  that  of  poor  leaders.  A 
questionnaire  containing  a  long  list 
of  s]x;cific  problems  in  the  handling 
of  employes  is  submitted  to  all  the 
executives  from  assistant  buyer  and 
assistant  de])arlment  head  up  to  the 
the  major  executives.  Each  question 
is  followed  by  alternative  answers 
ranging  in  number  from  two  to  five. 
The  executive  checks  off  the  answer 
he  prefers.  When  the  questionnaires 
are  all  returned,  the  results  are  tabu¬ 
lated  to  determine  what  percentage 
have  checked  each  answer  to  any 
question. 

“It  is  not  assumed  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  majority  is  correct,  how¬ 
ever.  The  known  leadership  ability 
of  all  the  executives  is  evaluated ;  by 
this  means  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  executives  who  answer 
YES  to  a  question  are  better  leaders 
on  the  whole  than  those  who  answer 
NO.  In  some  cases  those  giving 
the  majority  answers  are  found  to 
to  totter  leaders  and  in  other  cases 
those  giving  the  minority  answers  are 
found  to  be  superior  in  their  leader¬ 
ship  results.  VVhen  the  executives 
are  in  the  stage  of  answering  ques¬ 
tionnaires  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discussion  among  them 
and  decided  interest.  They  are  not 
accustomed  to  giving  much  thought 
to  such  matters  and  the  question¬ 
naire  has  a  tonic  effect. 

“.\fter  the  tabulation  and  analysis 
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of  the  answers  is  comi)letecl  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  brought  together  in 
round  table  groups  of  twenty.  To 
eacli  executive  is  returned  his  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  The  questions  are  taken 
up  one  by  one.  The  percentages 
giving  each  answer  are  written  on 
tlie  blackboard  and  copied  by  each 
executive.  Thus  the  executive  can 
see  whether  he  is  in  the  majority  or 
in  the  minority.  Next  a  star  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  answer  which  is 
CORRECT — its  correctness  Ijeing 
determined  by  the  fact  that  those 
wlio  checked  that  answer  are  on  tlie 
average  better  leaders  than  those 
giving  any  other  answer. 

“No  attempt  is  made  to  force  any¬ 
one  to  accept  the  ‘correct’  answer. 
The  only  responsibility  ])laced  upon 
the  executive  is  the  giving  to  his 
sulx)rdinates  the  type  of  leadership 
to  which  they  will  respond.  The 
morale  survey  which  is  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  program  reveals  the 
state  of  mind  of  his  subordinates  and 
their  attitude  toward  their  work. 

“All  the  employees  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  brought  together  in 
groups,  told  quietly  and  casually  the 
purpo.se  of  the  morale  survey,  and 
given  copies  of  the  morale  question¬ 
naire  to  answer  (on  the  spot).  This 
morale  questionnaire  consists  of 
some  thirty-odd  questions  covering 
various  conditions  affecting  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  happiness  and  efficiency  on 
the  job.  Each  question  is  followed 
by  five  answers  expressing  a  range 
of  satisfaction  from  very  unsati.sfac- 
tory  to  very  sati.sfactory.  The  em- 
l)loyee  checks  off  the  answer  which 
most  nearly  expresses  his  own  feel¬ 
ing  on  that  que.stion.  When  the  em¬ 
ployee  has  checked  off  his  answers 
to  all  the  questions  he  has  pretty  well 
covered  the  entire  field  of  employee 
relations.  Nowhere  on  the  morale 
questionnaire  does  the  employee  use 
handwriting  or  any  other  means 
whereby  he  can  l)e  identified  indi¬ 
vidually.  He  does  record,  however, 
his  department  so  that  his  answers 
can  lie  allocated  to  his  department. 

“The  final  results  of  the  morale 
survey  are  expressed  numerically 
and  analyzed  by  departments  so  that 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  employee 
morale  department  bv  department  is 
exhibited  in  detail.  If  the  morale  is 
low  in  any  department  the  causes 
are  readily  apparent. 

“After  the  completion  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  employe  morale,  management 
says  to  each  executive  in  effedt, 
‘Here  are  the  results  for  your  de¬ 
partment  as  compared  with  the  store 
average.  Try  to  keep  your  figures 
“up”  on  the  points  where  you  are 
already  above  the  store  average,  and 
be  sure  to  raise  your  figures  where 


they  are  below  the  store  average,  lifted  its  executive  leadership  and 
Later  on  we  are  going  to  have  an-  employee  morale  from  mediocrity  to 
other  morale  survey  and  we  shall  first  rank  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
see  then  what  progress  you  have  “To  sum  up,  the  technique  in 
Ix'en  able  to  make  in  your  depart-  essence  falls  under  five  headings; — 


ment. 

“Such  an  e.xhortation  from  man¬ 
agement  puts  any  executive  in  a 
state  of  proper  intellectual  humility 
to  want  to  learn  more  about  leader¬ 
ship.  Under  such  circumstances 
each  executive  comes  to  the  round 
table  discussions  in  a  spirit  of  learn¬ 
ing  rather  than  in  an  attitude  of 
self-sufficiency. 

“Wh^n  management  employs  the 
techniciue  as  outlined  above  and  fol¬ 
lows  through  in  sincerity  it  does  not 
fail  to  improve  the  executive  leader¬ 
ship  and  employe  morale.  In  one 
well-known  store,  for  example,  the 
management  using  this  technitiue 


1.  An  enlightened  management 
determined  to  bring  alxmt 
improvement. 

2.  A  survey  to  determine  tbe 
status  of  employee  morale 
depart  mentally. 

3.  A  survey  to  reveal  the  lead¬ 
ership  methods  and  opinions 
of  the  entire  executive  staff. 

4.  An  analysis  to  discover  how 
the  best  leaders  think. 

5.  An  educational  program  to 
stimulate  the  entire  execu¬ 
tive  staff  to  straight  think¬ 
ing  on  leadership.” 


Discussion 


Miss  Gladys  Chase  Gilmore  (Pri¬ 
vate  Service,  New  York  City);  "1 
want  to  ask  if  the  questionnaire  on 
leadershij)  de.scribed  by  the  team  of 
Bitner  and  Stech  is  obtainable.” 

Mr.  Bitner:  “It  is  not.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  written  by  Mr.  Stech, 
and  rewritten  as  it  was  given  to  each 
one  of  the  eight  stores  in  the  As.so- 
ciation.  It  has  been  copyrighted.  But, 
let  it  be  clear  that  Mr.  Stech  is  not 
here  as  a  proponent  for  tiie  material 
used,  but  rather  for  the  method  em- 
jdoyed.” 

William  Bixby  (Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass.)  : 
“Those  of  us  who  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Stech  in  his  leader¬ 
ship  training  have  had  it  impressed 
on  us  again  and  again  by  him  that 
the  very  meat  of  the  cocoanut  is  in 
the  technique  of  giving  the  question¬ 
naires  and  evaluating  the  answers.  It 
is  a  highly  technical,  statistical  pro¬ 
cess,  one  from  which  faulty  conclu¬ 
sions  can  very  easily  be  drawn  if  the 
answers  are  not  proj^erly  interpre¬ 
ted.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  same  master  mind  which  evolves 
the  questions  and  adapts  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  s])ecific  store,  and  the 
desires  of  its  management,  adminis¬ 
ter  the  questionnaires,  evaluate  the 
answers,  and  preferably  hold  the 
later  conferences,  because,  as  Mr. 
Stech  has  said,  this  is  a  matter  of 
technique  of  presentation.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  in  their  laboratories  don’t  want 
to  .see  their  tools  handled  by  inex¬ 
perienced  iMJople.  The  greatest  val¬ 
ue  can  I)e  obtained  only  when  the 
jjerson  who  has  learned  through  trial 
and  error  how  these  questionnaires 
should  l)e  administered,  is  the  one  to 
carry  it  through. 


“I  should  like  to  say  just  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  enthusiasm  that  can 
be  engendered  among  the  executives 
and  employees  of  an  organization 
through  this  process  is  simply  un- 
Ixdievable  until  you  have  been 
through  it.  You  find  i)eo])le  all 
through  the  organization  asking 
questions  which  in  any  other  content 
would  apixar  to  be  jokes,  but  which 
are  very,  very  real  and  very  serious. 
The  head  of  a  receiving  department 
in  one  of  our  stores  came  out  of  the 
conference  room,  after  going  over 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  and 
said.  ‘Where  have  I  been  all  these 
years.  I  have  been  paying  attention 
to  my  own  job,  traffic,  marking  and 
receiving,  and  I  didn’t  know  there 
were  any  such  questions.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  it  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  what  time  of  day  I  reprimand¬ 
ed  an  employee,  or  what  my  frame 
of  mind  should  be  when  I  did  the 
same  thing.’  ” 

Chairman  Lansburgh :  “I  am  won¬ 
dering  where  those  of  us  who  are 
intere.sted  could  get  literature  that 
would  open  up  this  field  for  us.  The 
average  store  cannot  go  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  way  that  a  large  one  with 
a  large  personnel  and  research  divi¬ 
sion  can.  May  I  ask  that  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  prepare  for  all  of  us 
a  bibliography  on  leadership.” 

Mrs.  Betsy  Campl)ell  (Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio)  :  “I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Stech  would  read  two  or  three 
questions  from  the  morale  question¬ 
naire  to  indicate  the  type  of  questions 
a.sked.” 

Mr.  Stech  :  “I  shall  l>e  glad  to  read 
some  of  them  to  you. 

“  ‘How  well  do  your  superiors  un- 
der.stand  the  difficulties  of  your  job. 
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appreciate  its  annoyances,  and  real¬ 
ize  the  problems  you  meet  on  your 
job?’ 

“  ‘How  fair  are  your  wages?’ 

“  ‘How  promptly  are  your  wages 
adjusted?’ 

“  ‘How  is  the  wage  scale  compared 
with  that  across  the  street  and  in 
other  places?’  ” 

Donald  H.  Bowles  (Lanshurgh  &' 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.) :  “I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Foster  if  he  could 
tell  us  how  much  value  he  ])laces  on 
their  rating  procedure.” 

Mr.  Foster:  ‘‘I  would  say  the 
greatest  value  is  that  top  e.xecutives 
of  the  company  learn  quite  a  lot. 
Discussions  of  specific  ratings  by  top 
executives  make  them  appreciate  as 
never  before  our  personnel  problem. 
There  is  much  more  thought  in  our 
district  offices  today  concerning  the 
hancHmg  of  people  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  general.  As  a  man  is  moved 
from  a  smaller  store  to  a  larger  store, 
we  give  the  ratings  much  more 
thought,  and  men  who  don’t  get  pro¬ 
motions  are  told  why  in  terms  of  the 
ratings.” 

J.  N.  McFee  (Hutzler  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.)  :  “We  are  one  of 
the  stores  with  which  Mr.  Stech  has 
worked  in  the  training  of  execu¬ 
tives.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
time  when  five  or  six  of  us  sat  around 


answering,  or  trying  to  answer,  the 
questionnaire.  In  the  room  were  out¬ 
standing  personnel  men.  Yet  the 
arguments  that  came  up  over  ecich 
and  every  one  of  these  (jnestions 
would  show  you  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  he  a  minority  o])inion  on  each 
one  of  the  (piestions  that  Mr.  Stech 
l)ropounds.  Throughout  the  store 
the  questionnaire  was  talked  about 
in  lunch  rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  at 
home,  by  every  person  holding  the 
rank  of  supervisor.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  thing  coming  from  this  method 
is  that  it  gets  people  to  argue  with 
each  other.” 

B.  N.  Upham  (Fittshurgh  Mer¬ 
cantile  Conqiany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  : 
“We  run  a  neighborhood  store  in 
Pittsburgh,  with  a  personnel  of  about 
five  hundred.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  one  or  two  larger  stores  are 
doing  in  taking  care  of  employees 
when  they  are  sick.  If  possible  to 
say.  what  does  it  cost  per  person? 
We  will  all  agree.  T  think,  that  in  the 
rank  and  file  there  is  a  constant  dread 
of  sickness.  What  is  done  to  lessen 
this?” 

Mr.  Bitner :  “With  its  the  question 
of  sick  benefits  has  been  solved  by 
a  Massachusetts  coqK)ration  that  is 
called  the  Filene  Cooperative  As.so- 
ciation  Benefit  Society.  All  employ¬ 
ees  are  recpiired  to  join  the  Benefit 


Society.  It  was  first  estahli.shed 
about  1921,  as  1  remember  it.  The 
charge  to  the  employees  is  four  cents 
each  month  on  eadi  dollar  of  weekly 
salary.  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
gets  $60  a  week  (which  is  the  top 
limit),  pays  $2.40  a  month.  'I'he 
maximum  participation,  or  sick  bene¬ 
fit,  is  $45  a  week.  The  same  scale 
applies  on  all  lesser  salaries.  We  do 
not  pay  for  the  first  day  of  illness. 
The  Benefit  Society  is  a  flourishing 
one.  In  addition  to  the  contributions 
from  the  employees,  the  firm  matches 
the  employees’  contributions  dollar 
for  dollar.  I  believe  they  have  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000  in  the  hank.  'I'hey 
liave  successfully  taken  care  of  what¬ 
ever  slight  epidemics  we  have  had, 
and  the  system  works  pretty  well.” 

Chairman  W’estgate :  ‘‘W’e  should 
keep  in  mind  that  many  emjiloyees 
get  ill  because  of  our  failure  to  give 
them  proper  working  conditions.  We 
do  not  give  them  proper  ventilation 
or  the  proper  equipment  with  which 
to  work.  .'\t  Bloomingdale’s,  the  or¬ 
ganization  pays  for  sick  benefits  en¬ 
tirely,  if  a  person  has  been  out  three 
days  or  more.  The  expense  is  met 
entirely  by  the  organization  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  done  more  to  make 
our  employees  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  their  physical  well-be¬ 
ing  very  much  in  mind.” 

— Ottio  J.  Hk'ks. 


•  TODAY'S  CHALLENGE  TO  MANAGEMENT 


What  Employees  Want 

J.  David  Houser. 

The  Houser  .  Issociatcs,  Xcw  York 


OVER  a  period  of  years,  Mr. 
Houser  has  conducted  surveys 
of  employee  morale  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations  in  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  In  reporting  his  find¬ 
ings,  he  stressed  the  following. 

“Management  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  external  forces  and  is  sur¬ 
rendering  because  it  is  accepting 
effects  for  causes,  .symbols  for  facts. 
It  is  being  deceived  by  demands  mas¬ 
querading  as  needs.  The  marching 
picket  signs  voice  a  complaint  against 
wages  directly  and  simply.  But  what 
they  should  say  is  ‘My  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  significance,  my  ego  is  consist¬ 
ently  offended:  hut  I  can’t  express 
this,  so  I  am  asking  for  more  money’. 
.Actually  pay  alone  is  not  enough  and 
can  never  he  enough  to  compensate 
for  real  but  hidden  employee  resent¬ 
ments.  .Business  is  unthinkingly  ac¬ 
cepting  the  thesis  of  its  opponents  as 


to  what  employees  want  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  only  important  needs  of 
its  workers  are  those  which  money 
will  satisfy.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  only 
l>laying  directly  into  the  hands  of 
these  opponents,  hut  it  is  loading  it- 
.self  with  an  expen.se  burden  w'hich 
brings  little  or  no  tidded  return  and 
which  may  well  prove  to  he  disas¬ 
trous. 

“Consider  two  groups  of  employ¬ 
ees.  When  asked  such  a  question  as : 
‘If  you  have  ever  been  dissatisfied 
with  your  job,  how  often  was  it  the 
store's  fault?’,  one  group  answers: 
‘In  only  a  few  cases’.  It  is  obviously 
a  high  morale  group.  The  other 
group  answers:  ‘It  was  the  store’s 
fault  in  practically  every  case’.  It  is 
clear  that  this  is  a  group  whose  mor- 
<ale  is  low.  In  case  after  case,  wlien 
.such  employees  have  then  been  asked 
the  sj^cific  question :  ‘Do  you  feel 


the  store  could  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  (and  should  do  so),  the  re¬ 
plies  have  been  about  the  same  as  the 
following  results  in  a  representative 
store : 

All  employees . 84%  yes 

Low  morale  group  .  .89%  yes 

High  morale  group  ..78%  yes 

In  other  words,  almost  as  many  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  loyal  and  enthu- 
sia.stic  held  this  attitude  as  was  true 
of  those  who  were  dissatisfied.  It 
m  ule  little  difference  for  morale. 

“Using  such  a  method  to  actually 
measure  the  importance  for  morale 
of  different  employee  attitudes,  />«y 
has  never  been  found  to  he  of  su¬ 
preme  imiKirtance.  The  idea  of  pay 
must  not  he  oversimplified.  It  has 
several  a.sjiects.  The  economic  one 
of  mere  amount,  more  pay,  is  only 
one.  The  psychological  one.  jairness 
is  another.  But,  to  repeat,  none  has 
the  absolute,  supreme  importance 
u)>on  which  both  management  and 
unions  seem  to  agree.  The  kind  of 
altitudes  which  do  make  a  difference. 
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which  cause  low  morale,  are: — ‘I 
never  get  the  least  encouragement  to 
olTer  a  new  idea  or  suggestion  in  the 
course  of  the  day’s  work’,  or  ‘One 
ho'^>  tells  me  one  thing  and  another 
tells  me  something  else :  I  don’t  know 
what's  right  and  what’s  wrong — I’m 
continually  confused  and  fearful’,  or 
‘1  never  know  where  I  stand  with  my 
superior’,  or  ‘The  people  who  are 
really  deserving  of  promotions  never 
get  it’. 

“For  ])erfectly  understandable 
reasons  the  unions  emjdiasize  con¬ 
crete  subjects  as  all-important.  De¬ 
mands  must  he  coticrete.  .\  union 
ciicular  was  recently  passed  out  to 
employees  of  a  store  just  after  a  care¬ 
ful  study  had  been  made  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  these  workers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  interesting  contrast. 

“The  union  asserted,  ‘We  want 
belter  salaries’.  The  facts  were  that 
p;iy  ranked  twenty-fifth  in  impor¬ 
tance  out  of  34  items,  and  22  |)er- 
cent  only  felt  their  jtay  was  unfair  in 
coinpari.son  with  that  for  similar 
work.  The  union  asserted,  ‘We  want 
opportunity  for  advancement’.  'I'he 
f.acts  were  that  56  percent  do  not 
want  promotion,  hut  prefer  develop¬ 
ment  on  their  present  jobs,  and  the 
opi)ortunity  for  promotion  ranked 
twentieth  out  of  thirty-four  items. 
Th.e  union  asserted,  ‘We  want  secu¬ 
rity  on  the  job’.  The  facts  were  that 
83  percent  say  they  are  fairly  sure 
of  holding  their  jobs  as  long  as  they 
do  good  work,  and  26  percent  are 
very  sure.  The  union  as.serted,  ‘We 
want  iK'tter  medical  service’.  The 
facts  were  that  81  percent  apj^rove 
the  quality  of  the  medical  service, 
hut  it  ranks  thirty-fir.st  in  impor¬ 
tance.  'I'he  union  asserted,  ‘We  don’t 
want  conflicting  orders  from  our  su- 
I)eriors’.  The.facts  were  that  17  per¬ 
cent  only  say  they  get  conflicting 
orders,  and  this  ranks  eleventh  in 
imjK)rlance.  The  union  asserted, 
‘We  want  improvements  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Henefit  .A^ssociation’,  The  facts 
were  that  87  jiercent  approve  the 
Association  as  it  is,  and  its  rank  is 
twenty-seventh  in  imjwrtance. 

“Management’s  intentions  have 
been  good,  hut  it  has  not  known  what 
is  in  employees’  minds.  When  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  been  asked  to  estimate 
the  relative  importance  for  morale 
of  different  employee  attitudes,  and 
these  estimates  have  been  com])ared 
with  the  facts,  the  executive  esti¬ 
mates  have  consistently  given  .such 
things  as  pay,  promotion  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  as  much  greater  influ- 
♦’iice  than  they  really  have. 

“In  a  broad  way,  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  what  employees 
want  ?  If  we  think  of  these  desires 
in  three  groups,  those  in  the  lowest 


Joint  session  of  the  Store 
Maiiagenient,  Personnel  Traf¬ 
fic  and  Delivery  (iroups. 

Session  Chairman ; 

\Vm.  B.  Tiiai.iiimkr 
President,  Thalhiiner  Bros., 
Kiehinond,  Va. 


third  are  found  to  he  concerned  with, 
the  physical  and  concrete  unrkiiifi 
conditions,  rest  rooms,  lockers,  wash 
rooms,  recreation  facilities,  restau¬ 
rants,  insurance.  In  the  middle 
group,  of  moderate  importance,  will 
he  found  matters  of  jairncss  of  pay 
(comparability  with  wages  on  jobs 
of  similar  importance.  ])ay  increa.ses 
when  deserved,  knowing  the  reasons 
for  present  pay)  and  fairness  of  pro¬ 
motion.  In  the  top  group,  of  primary 
importance,  are  those  attitudes  which 
may  he  summarized  as  covering  the 
doing  of  a  better  job.  'Fhey  are :  oj)- 
portunity  to  offer  new  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  cour.se  of  work,  clear 
responsibility  (understanding  re¬ 
sults  exi>ected,  -no  conflicting  or¬ 
ders),  freedom  to  seek  advice  in  real 
problems,  knowing  whether  work  is 


improving,  unhampered  authority  to 
get  re.sults  expected.  This  is  true  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization,  from 
merchandise  managers  to  stock 
clerks.  .And  the  findings  have  been 
the  same  in  study  after  study,  not 
merely  in  one  or  two  or  three. 

“It  all  reduces  to  age-old  truths. 
The  deejH'.st  of  all  human  cravings  is 
that  for  personal  significance,  to 
amount  to  something  and  to  he  some¬ 
body  :  and  for  growth  in  jiersonal 
significance,  to  get  somewhere.  But 
it  also  reduces  to  a  paradox.  As  much 
as  this  basic  truth  is  everywhere 
recognized,  its  violation  is  the  root- 
cause  of  industrial  unrest.  Employ¬ 
ees  are  being  regarded  as  mere  means 
to  organization  ends.  With  no  evil 
intention,  management  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  ignoring  the  essential 
needs  of  workers  and  they  are  re¬ 
belling. 

“'Pile  quintessence  of  the  industrial 
relations  conflict  is  mutual  misun- 
der.standing  of  motive.s.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  critics  as.sert  that  its  .sole  de¬ 
sire  is  the  profit  motive,  while  man- 
iigement  believes  or  acts  as  though 
it  iK'lieved  that  workers  are  inter- 
e.sted  in  money  alone.  Management, 
the  responsible  party,  must  take  the 
initiative  in  determining  the  truth 
and  then  acting  upon  it’’. 


Modernizing  Store  Organization  to  Improve 
Employee  Relations 

Earl  W.  Elhart, 

Editor,  Retailing — Executive  Edition,  Neto  York 


Earl  ELH.AR'P  made,  among 
others,  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  present  store  or¬ 
ganization  plans. 

“Store  organization  charts  repre¬ 
sent  ideas  and  habits  of  thinking. 
Management  thinking  alxiut  organi¬ 
zation  solidifieil  or  jelled  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  true  that  few  things  change 
more  slowly  than  ideas.  Steel  will 
rust  and  concrete  will  slowly  crum¬ 
ble  but  a  twenty  or  fifty-year  old  idea 
or  conception  is  likely  to  he  just  as 
tough  t(wlay  as  when  it  was  germin¬ 
ated.  As  it  happens,  however,  there 
are  in  the  retail  field  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  store  organizations  which  have 
done  so  heretical  a  thing  as  to  amend 
the  traditional  store  organization 
chart. 

“These  fir.st  tentative  changes  in  a 
traditional  concept  of  how  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  a  larger  specialty  shop 
should  be  run  have  come  about  be¬ 
cause  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
relation.ship  of  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  is  taking  place.  This  new  re¬ 


lationship  has  l)een  developing  slow¬ 
ly  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  legal  restrictions  imposed 
by  states  on  the  employment  of 
women  in  mercantile  establishments, 
in  the  N.R.A.  rules  and  regulations 
which  involved  both  hours  and  wages 
for  men  and  women,  in  the  spread  of 
trade  unionism  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field  and,  as  was  inevitable, 
into  the  business  of  retailing. 

“The  problems  arising  out  of  this 
new  trend  need  only  to  he  mention¬ 
ed.  They  include  the  necessity  for 
improving  the  relations  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  with  management,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  causes  of  labor  trouble  and 
finally  the  carrying  on  of  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  themselves  when  and  if  nec¬ 
essary.  The  question  then  follows  as 
to  whether  the  average  store  organi¬ 
zation  in  its  traditional  organization 
form  provides  adequate  power  and 
authority  to  do  this  vastly  enlarged 
job  and  whether  it  has  provided  the 
properly  trained  individuals  for  the 
task. 

“There  will  always  be  exceptions 
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to  any  positive  answer  given.  Yet 
by  and  large  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  is  a  negative  one.  The  power 
and  the  personnel  are  inadequate  for 
the  job  to  be  done.  That  this  should 
be  true  is  the  fault  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  alone.  The  very  fact  that  labor 
relations  was  voted  by  the  member¬ 
ship  as  the  leading  problem  to  be 
discussed  at  this  convention  seems  to 
be  tantamount  to  an  admission  that 
something  is  vitally  wrong  in  this 
division  of  store  operation. 

“The  reasons  wdiy  employee  rela¬ 
tions  should  have  bobbed  up  as  the 
numl)er  one  topic  this  week  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  number  one  reason 
is  the  previous  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  w'ork  which  a  personnel  de¬ 
partment,  given  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority,  and  power,  could  do.  This 
disesteem  was  thoroughly  reflected 
in  the  casualties  suffered  by  tlie  per¬ 
sonnel  de|)artments  in  the  years  from 
1929  to  1933.  Probably  no  other  de¬ 
partment  of  store  ot)eration  was  so 
ruthlessly  cut.  Personnel  work 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
social  service  frill,  distantly  related 
to  school  teaching,  which  could  be 
almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  even  some  large  stores  rode 
roughshod  through  this  division  of 
store  work.  About  all  that  was  left 
in  all  too  many  instances  was  one  or 
two  employees  to  handle  system 
training  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
employment  work.  The  whole  broad 
field  of  human  relations  and  store 
adjustment,  as  well  as  the  building 
of  executive  material,  intensified 
during  the  period  when  the  number 
of  employees  was  shrunk  and  wages 
cut,  was  left  untouched.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  feelings  of  injustice 
and  resentment  which  were  distilled 
in  increasing  quantities  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  should  liave  caused  perplexing 
difficulties  since  that  time  and  in¬ 
deed  are  still  with  us. 

“The  development  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  in  the  retail  field  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  motivating  forces  in  the 
resurgence  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
top  management  in  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  and  the  broader  field  of 
human  relations.  A  new  knowledge, 
a  new  technique  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  executives  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  unfamiliar  problems 
presented  were  necessary.  It  be¬ 
came  a  race,  and  the  contest  is  still 
on,  as  to  whether  management  can 
repair  soon  enough  the  accumulated 
damage  of  the  depression  years”. 

Mr.  Elhart  then  cited  the  case  of 
Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  as  the  first  large 
store  to  set  up  the  personnel  func¬ 
tion  in  a  major  division  of  impor¬ 


tance  equal  to  merchandise,  control, 
.sales  promotion  and  store  operation. 

'I  bis  was  done  in  1928.  He  pointed 
out  tlie  fact  that  in  1937  four  other 
well-known  stores  had  made  a  simi¬ 
lar  change  in  the  organization  charts, 
Marshall  Field  and  VVieboldt  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Kaufmann  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Pogue  of  Cincinnati. 

Place  Authority  Judiciously 

“The  exact  form  which  an  organi¬ 
zation  chart  shall  take  is,  of  course, 
of  minor  importance.  What  is  essen¬ 
tial  is  that  somebody  with  a  warm 
human  interest  in  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  store  shall  be  given 
the  necessary  power  to  represent 
them  to  top  management  and  that  he 
or  she  shall  be  free  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  other  executives  up  and 
down  the  line  except  where  some 
fundamental  policy  is  at  stake.  This 
question  of  authority  is  probably  cru¬ 
cial  in  the  development  of  policies 
which  will  improve  and  not  wreck 
employee  relations.  You  can  set  up 
the  most  perfect  plan  that  you  like 
hut  if,  when  it  comes  to  a  showdown, 
the  buyer  or  merchandise  manager 
can  interfere  in  the  hiring  or  firing 
of  a  competent  employee,  then  yon 
might  as  well  throw  your  new  plan 
out  of  the  window.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  choice  rests  with  top  man¬ 
agement.  If  it  is  believed  that  the 
road  to  better  employee  relations  is 
through  the  setting  up  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  relations  office  on  a  par  with 
the  other  chief  divisional  heads,  then 
the  required  authority  to  really  deal 
with  the  problem  must  be  given  with 
the  franchise  of  the  office. 

The  Material  Available 

“It  is  also  pertinent  to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  average 
store  has  within  its  organization  at 
the  present  time  the  properly  trained 
individual  to  fill  positions  of  such 
importance.  Always  granting  that 
there  are  numerous  exceptions,  the 
operating  superintendent  usually  is 
of  the  engineering  type  of  mind  and 
for  this  reason  is  probably  not  ideally 
suited  to  doing  a  sympathetic  job  in 
human  relations.  Nor  in  every  case 
is  it  likely  that  the  personnel  workers 
themselves  are  thoroughly  equipped 
for  a  bigger  job.  Some  of  them  have 
come  up  from  the  operating  end. 
Some  are  too  definitely  of  the  school 
teacher  type.  As  a  class  they  can 
say  that  they  have  been  made  to  feel 
excessively  unimportant  by  top  man¬ 
agement  and  therefore  did  not  grow 
as  executives  as  they  would  have 
done  under  a  more  favorable  en¬ 
vironment. 

“If  top  management  admits,  as 


some  are  obviously  beginning  to  do, 
that  the  personnel  division  of  their 
stores  must  be  put  on  a  more  modern 
footing,  the  first  great  hurdle  has 
been  passed.  In  cases  where  the  de¬ 
cision  has  already  been  made  the 
(piestion  now  is  one  of  working  with 
the  material  on  hand,  going  outside 
for  personnel  workers  of  a  more 
highly  trained  and  equipped  caliber 
or  setting  about  training  the  neces¬ 
sary  executives  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

“If,  as  so  many  suspect,  the  aver¬ 
age  department  and  specialty  store 
is  years  behind  the  leaders  in  the 
modernizing  of  its  personnel  job, 
then  there  is  no  time  to  be  wasted. 
The  work  to  lx?  done,  as  it  appears 
to  this  outside  observer,  is  much 
more  than  the  development  of  a  new 
and  sounder  confidence  between  em¬ 
ployee  and  management  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  jietty  abuses  and  minor 
irritations  which  sometimes  add  up 
to  mountainous  proportions.  It  is 
more  than  convincing  the  employee 
that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in 
the  organization  to  whom  he  can  tell 
bis  troubles  and  be  sure  of  a  square 
deal  and  an  equal  hearing.  There  is, 
in  addition,  another  job  to  be  tackled, 
at  which  a  beginning  has  scarcely 
been  made. 

“We  come  to  the  final  fact,  and  not 
a  very  pleasant  one,  that  the  larger 
de])artment  and  specialty  stores  are 
not  considered  ideal  places  in  which 
to  work.  It  has  been  said  with  some 
truth  that  the  retail  field  gets  a  chance 
to  pick  from  only  the  lower  third  of 
the  labor  market.  And  the  larger 
stores  have  become,  the  more  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  gotten  lost,  bogged 
down  and  sunk  in  the  machinery  of 
the  organization.  Stores  have  exist¬ 
ed  as  a  machine  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  buyinc  and  selling  merchandise 
and  the  individual  more  than  once 
has  been  run  over. 

“It  is  quite  obvious  that  many, 
things  which  have  existed  in  this  pre¬ 
vious  era  are  going  to  come  to  an 
end.  But  they  can’t  lie  ended  by 
wishful  thinking  or  merely  reshuffl¬ 
ing  the  deck  of  executive  authority. 
Somewhere  on  the  side  of  top  man¬ 
agement  there  must  lie  a  change  of 
heart.  With  tliat  can  come  vast 
changes  in  the  mood  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  retail  business  is  con¬ 
ducted.  With  many  stores  a  change 
in  the  organization  chart  may  serve 
to  re-orient  the  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  management.  For  other 
stores  it  may  be  unnecessary.  But 
the  objective  in  every  case  is  and 
must  be  the  same — to  make  stores 
a  better  and  a  happier  place  in  which 
to  work”. 
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Employee  Relations  in  Our  Non-Selling  today’s  uncertainties, 

,  ,  ,  ^  and  compensation  measured  in  the 

Divisions  rate  for  comparable  accomplishment. 

“There  is  no  problem  with  non- 
I'lrst  speaker:  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  selling  help.  The  problem  is  with 

Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland  management.  We  pride  ourselves 


IMPORT.\NT  comments  of  Mr. 
Bibbs  were  as  follows: 

“We  have  travelled  far  from  the 
primitive  beginning  of  employment 
but  today  we  find  the  interest  of  the 
worker  is  still  identical  witli  that  of 
the  man  who  hires  his  time. 

“In  the  intricate  organization  of 
modern  business  the  earlier  personal 
contact  between  the  owner  and 
worker  is  no  longer  possible.  Though 
these  two  may  be  fully  aware  of 
their  common  bond  they  may  sjieak 
only  through  intermediaries — mana¬ 
gers,  foremen  and  supervisors — with 
the  result  that  their  messages  to  each 
other  are  colored  with  the  beliefs  of 
these  intermediaries  and  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  the  control  of  the  two 
primarily  involved. 

“It  is  patent  to  all  that  if  the  mes¬ 
sage  does  not  begin  with  kindliness 
and  understanding  it  is  not  likely  to 
take  on  these  characteristics  during 
transmission.  If  however  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  projierly  considerate  and 
changes  in  transit  then  the  resjxinsi- 
bility  for  better  interpretation  still 
rests  squarely  on  management  itself 
to  so  train  and  select  its  interpreters 
that  the  common  interest  of  owner 
and  worker  is  properly  evident  and 
fully  appreciated”. 

Mr.  Bibbs  then  discussed  the 
owner-worker  relationship  in  non¬ 
selling  departments,  such  as:  De¬ 
livery.  Warehousing.  Receiving, 
Marking  and  Stock  Rooms.  He 
ixiinted  out  that  the  usual  location  of 
tliese  departments  makes  them  in 
effect  and  often  in  fact  remote  from 
management. 

“The  surroundings  in  these  de¬ 
partments  are  usually  the  least  cheer¬ 
ful  and  the  study  of  worker  comfort 
infrequent.  These  are  tension  de¬ 
partments.  hurrying  up  places  where 
we  must  as  far  as  possible  compen¬ 
sate  for  delays  in  buying,  shipping 
and  selling.  The  supervisors,  if  not 
the  heads,  of  these  departments  are 
too  often  chosen  because  of  their 
routine  proficiency  rather  than  a  tal¬ 
ent  for  understanding  human  beings. 
The.se  handicaps  coupled  with  the 
dead-end  nature  of  many  jobs  and 
the  level  from  which  this  personnel 
must  be  drawn  proves  fertile  ground 
for  grievances.  Here  on  this  un¬ 
promising  ground  the  employer  must 
now  prove  to  the  worker  his  sincere 
belief  in  their  common  interest  and 
strengthen  anew  the  bond  between 


them  which  is  as  old  as  employment 
itself. 

“How  will  he  prove  it?  What 
does  the  worker  want?  What  do 
any  of  us  want?  Reasonably  com¬ 
fortable  working  quarters,  tlie  kind 
of  leadership  that  makes  work  pleas¬ 
ant,  appreciation  when  we  have  done 
well,  understanding  when  small  woes 
oppress  us,  assurance  of  .security  in 

Second  Speaker:  X( 
Ed.  Schuster  &  C 
and  Chairman 

Mr.  MITCHEl.L  emphasized 
the  fact  that  princijiles  of  em- 
])loyee  relations  in  non-selling  di¬ 
visions  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  in  selling  divisions,  but  that 
differences  in  application  result 
from  the  fact  that  in  our  non-selling 
divisions  procedures  are  less  flexible, 
performance  is  more  routine,  and 
promotional  opportunities  are  not  as 
clearly  defined.  This  creates  a  lack 
of  interest,  monotony  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  for  the  non-selling  employee,  he 
thought. 

“Proper  organization  of  a  non¬ 
selling  department  is  the  vehicle  for 
improved  employee  relations.  The 
lines  of  authority,  from  the  least  im- 
jxirtant  job  to  the  executive  in  charge 
of  the  division,  should  be  definite  and 
understood  by  all  employees.  Each 
employee  should  report  to  one  super¬ 
visor,  not  to  two  or  three.  This 
supervisor  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  employee  relations  as  well 
as  in  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  job,  and  should  personally  review 
the  training  and  sujiervise  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  emidoyees  assigned 
to  him.  To  expect  results,  he  should 
know  the  extent  of  his  responsibility 
and  should  have  the  authority  neces¬ 
sary  for  full  attainment  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  must  lie  fully  aware 
of  the  limits  of  his  authority,  and  of 
the  damage  to  the  store  and  to  his 
employees  which  may  result  from 
overstepping  these  bounds. 

“Projier  selection  and  placement 
of  new  employees  is  fundamental. 
Too  many  times  in  our  non-selling 
divisions,  the  regular  employees  of 
today  were  the  temporary  extras  of 
yesterday,  who  were  taken  on  with¬ 
out  too  much  consideration  to  fill  an 
emergency,  or  they  were  the  regular 


that  we  gather  rare  things  from  the 
distant  markets  of  the  world.  We 
make  complex  merchandising  plans 
and  point  with  satisfaction  at  their 
accurate  consummation.  We  build 
great  buildings  and  mechanize  our 
operations  almost  beyond  belief.  All 
these  modern  miracles  we  perform 
with  ea.se  but  stumble  when  we  try 
to  retrace  the  old  pathway  to  simple 
kindly  understanding  with  our  fel¬ 
low  men”. 

JR.MAN  D.  MiTCHKI.I., 

o.,  Inc.,  Miheaukec 

Delivery  Group 

employees  of  other  departments  who 
have  failed  to  measure  up  and  make 
good.  Selections  and  placements  of 
this  type  arc  not  healthy.  If  the  job 
is  one  that  leads  to  something  better, 
the  new  employee  should  measure 
up  to  the  qualifications  of  the  better 
job.  If  it  is  a  dead-end  job,  it  is  not 
one  to  which  a  person  of  superior 
qualifications  should  be  assigned. 
This  person  will  take  the  job,  even 
though  he  is  told  that  it  lacks  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities,  because  it  is 
better  than  no  job  at  all.  However, 
as  soon  as  a  feeling  of  half-way  per¬ 
manence  is  established,  this  person 
will  forget  that  he  was  given  a  job 
when  he  had  none,  will  become  rest¬ 
less,  then  impatient,  and  finally  dis¬ 
satisfied.  A  jierson  of  lesser  ability, 
who  will  .strive  to  make  good  on  the 
job  and  who  will  have  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishment,  will  not 
.show  as  rapid  results  but  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  store  in  the  long  run. 

“In  the  operation  of  a  department, 
the  attitude  of  the  supervisor,  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  executive  in  charge, 
should  always  be  that  of  friendliness. 
Encouragement  and  criticism  are 
necessary  and  both  should  be  given 
impartially.  Praise  the  work  of  the 
inclividual,  not  the  individual  him¬ 
self,  and  give  praise  in  the  presence 
of  others  only  when  it  is  obvious  to 
those  present  that  they  themselves, 
are  not  equally  entitled  to  praise.  If 
there  is  a  doulit.  it  appears  advisable 
to  praise  the  work  of  the  group  as  a 
wliole,  since  those  who  are  not  de¬ 
serving  will  realize  their  shortcom¬ 
ings  without  being  told  about  them 
directly.  Solicit  and  listen  carefully 
to  opinions  and  suggestions  of  em- 
l>1oyees  and  do  something  about 
them.  Even  though  they  may  have 
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little  merit  or  may  not  be  applicable, 
treat  them  as  being  important,  while 
explaining  fully  the  difficulties  of 
their  application,  rather  than  give  a 
curt  negative  answer  or  let  them 
drop  without  further  consideration. 

“Criticism,  where  justified,  .diould 
Ik?  given  without  delay.  Do  not  store 
up  incidents  and  then  give  the  em- 
])loyee  the  tvorks.  An  individual 
should  never  he  criticized  in  the 
])resence  of  others  who  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  incident  and  criticism 
should  he  given  in  a  spirit  of  encour¬ 


agement  wherever  possible.  Any 
comparisons  made  should  he  to  a 
standard,  not  to  another  individual. 
Give  credit  for  an  employee’s  good 
intentions.  He  sure  that  criticism  is 
de.served  and  worth  while,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  peculiarities  and  sen.sitive- 
ness  of  the  employee,  (ict  a  smile 
from  the  individual  before  you  start 
your  criticism  and  try  to  get  another 
from  him  before  you  allow  him  to 
leave.  The  slate  should  he  wiped 
clean  after  each  interview.  Do  not 
refer  hack  to  previous  incidents  un¬ 


less,  of  course,  a  separation  is  in¬ 
volved  and  a  general  summary  of 
pa.st  interviews  is  desirable. 

“The  attitude  and  conduct  of 
sujiervisors  in  our  non-selling  divi¬ 
sion  has  much  to  do  with  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  these  dejiartments. 
Enthusiasm  will  not  come  from  the 
bottom — it  must  originate  at  the  top. 
Set  the  example  for  those  under  your 
control  by  treating  them  as  they  are 
trained  to  treat  employees  under 
their  direction  and  as  you  yourself 
would  wish  to  be  treated”. 

— Otiio  J.  Hk'ks. 


•  OPERATING  ECONOMIES 


The  Wednes<lay  afternoon  session  of  the  Store  Manageiiieiit 
Group  attacked  the  expense-reduction  prohlein  hy  stressing  the 
possibilities  of  cutting  corners  in  maintenance;  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  a  sound  modernization  program  at  low  cost; 
the  application  of  an  incentive  plan  in  alteration  departments; 
and  methods  of  improving  selling  efficiency.  High-lights  of  the 
session  are  summarized  below.  George  V.  Thompson,  The 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  Chairman. 


Store  Modernization  at  Low  Cost 

A.  E.  Walkori). 

Treasurer,  Jas.  A.  Offih>y’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 


D  .\SICALLY,  modernization 
is  an  engineering  problem — 
to  move  goods  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  with  less  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy.  Every  sound 
modernization  program  shouUl  he 
planned  to  improve  net  profits  by 
accomplishing  these  three  objec¬ 
tives  : 

1.  Create  a  favorable  general  ap- 
perance,  so  that  phy.sical  facili¬ 
ties  may  mirror  your  merchan¬ 
dising  and  i)romotional  ]K)licies; 

2.  Imj^rove  selling  hy  Ix-ttering  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise  and  increas¬ 
ing  opportimities  for  efficient 
selling ; 

3.  Decrease  operating  c(tsts  hy 
speeding  up  service  and  elimi¬ 
nating  non-essentials. 

“The  first  essential  of  a  moderni¬ 
zation  program  is  a  soundly  organ¬ 
ized  business  with  clear-thinking 
executives,  clean  cut  ixdicies.  clear¬ 
ly  defined  organization,  and  up-to- 
the-minute  methods. 

“Next  follows  a  ma.ster  plan, 
based  on-  careful  surveys  *)f  such 
l)asic  factors  as  traffic  jiatterns.  de¬ 


partmental  volumes,  trends  and 
densities,  possibilities  of  inter-sell¬ 
ing.  simplicity  and  sui)ervision.  etc. 

“The  third  es.sential  is  sound  f)r- 
ganization.  A  prerequisite  to  any 
degree  of  success  is  a  single  execu¬ 
tive  res])onsihle  for  ])lanning,  e.xecu- 
tion  and  coordination  of  all  modern¬ 
ization  moves,  with  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  display  programs.  The  em- 
])loyment  of  a  staff  assistant  with 
some  architectural  and  engineering 
training  cannot  he  t(K)  .strongly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

“Accurate  control  of  costs  is.  of 
course,  vital.  He  sure  your  estimates 
cover  all  phases  of  the  work.  Minor 
moves,  if  not  carefully  .studied,  may 
commit  you  to  large  additional  out¬ 
lays. 

“Plan  well  ahead.  .\ppro|)riations 
will  necessarily  vary  from  sea.son  to 
sea.son,  hut  should  not  he  changed 
on  day-to-day  sales  re]x>rts.  Con¬ 
centrate  your  efforts.  Siiend  money 
first  on  the  presently  mo.st  active 
and  profital.lc  (kqmrtments  and  ac¬ 
tivities — where  the  most  customers 
who  buy  from  you — at  a  profit — 
will  see  results.  Modernization  is 


not  a  crutch  to  help  sick  dei)ail- 
ments  limp  along. 

“Allot  a  goodly  share  of  your 
modernization  budget  to  service 
facilities,  also  at  those  points  where 
present  procedures  are  best  and  effi¬ 
ciency  highest,  and  which  therefore 
are  least  likely  to  require  change. 
.■\lways  work  on  methods  first; 
change  physical  facilities  only  when 
methods  have  been  reduced  to  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  possible 
basis. 

“Keep  fixtures  and  eipiipment 
flexible  and  simi)le.  C'lo.sely  con¬ 
nected  with  flexibility  is  standardi¬ 
zation — in  selling  fixtures,  in  ser¬ 
vice  ej|uipment.  in  office  machinery. 
Keep  .selling  units  as  large  as  prac- 
t  ical . 

“Dollar  cost  usually  varies  almost 
directly  in  ratio  to  the  area  or  cubic 
content  of  the  space  affected.  The 
cost,  however,  is  ultimately  ah- 
sf)rhe<l  in  ratio  to  sales.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  )()ti  can  reduce  the  s])ace  to 
he  modernized,  and  still  maintain 
the  volume  of  business,  you  reduce 
the  ‘ratio  of  sales’  cost  of  the  work. 

“W  hen  a  project  has  finally  been 
completely  planned  and  estimated, 
study  it  again  to  see  if  you  can’t  get 
90G  {)f  the  benefit  from  50%  of 
the  outlay.  Then  study  carefully  the 
effect  of  such  change  on  both  selling 
and  operating  costs.  If  the  answer 
is  an  incretise,  then  you’ve  made  a 
mistake  in  judgment.  Go  hack  and 
correct  it. 

“Considering  immediate  steps, 
there  are  lots  of  safe  opening  moves 
in  such  a  program.  .\  well  planned 
clean-up,  touch-up.  jiaint-up  pro¬ 
gram  at  strategic  ix»ints  will  quickly 
make  a  sttfficieiitly  startling  differ¬ 
ence  to  impress  both  customers  and 
staff.  It  is  itsiuilly  s;ife  to  work  at 
once  on  ceilings  and  general  ceiling 
lighting.  WMiile  .studying  major 
moves,  tr.st  out  ideas  and  sugges- 
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M.  L.  TOMBER,  PRESIDENT 

MILLER-WOHL 

THREE  SISTERS, INC. 

SAYS‘  ‘In  our  new  modernistic 
Three  Sisters  store  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  we  installed  York  Air 
Conditioning,  thus  enabling  us  to 
offer  our  merchandise  in  a  beautiful 
setting  where  sales-producing  com¬ 
fort  prevails.” 


YORK  AIR  CONDITIONING 
PROVIDES 

”Sales  Producing 
Comfort” 


Not  only  increased  sales  and  profits, 
but  also  increased  efficiency  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  .  .decreased  losses  from  soiled 
merchandise . . .  decreased  costs  of 
store  cleaning. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages 
York  Air  Conditioning  offers  to  you. 
Advantages  that  loom  large  in  com¬ 
parison  with  York’s  reasonable  in¬ 
stallation  cost  and  economical  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  Investigate  York  Air 
Conditioning  for  YOUR  store... or 
stores. 


YORK  AIR  CONDITIONING  EQUIPMENT 
MEETS  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DEMAND 


You  can  have  a  York  central  station  system  which  will  condition  your 
entire  building.  Or  a  York  unit  system  to  condition  either  one,  or  a 
number  of  floors,  your  restaurant  or  one  of  your  specialty  departments. 
There  are  also  Yorkaire  conditioners  suitable  for  conditioning  small 
enclosed  spaces,  your  private  or  general  offices.  Look  in  the  classified 
seaion  of  your  phone  book  for  the  nearest  York  Branch  or  Distributor 
or  mail  the  coupon  direct  to  “Headquarters.”  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Headquarters  Branches  and 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World. 


r  VORN  KE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION.  YORK,  PENNa"^ 

I  Please  see  me  about  York  Air  Condition-  | 
inK  I 

Name .  ' 

I  Street  amt  Number .  | 

^C/<> . State . NR-sJ 


V 


-f/eoi/qua/t/e^  fri  fiec^a*ttca/  ^tnce  /S8s 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 
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Economies  in  Maintencuice  Operation 

John  Jackson, 

Straii’bridgc  &  Clothier,  Philadclf>h{a,  Pa. 


lions.  Where  a  new  unit  is  devel- 
oi)ecl,  build  first  a  single  experiment¬ 
al  one  and  put  it  into  service.  Study 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  existing 
fixtures  and  e(|uipnient  with  minor 
changes. 

“Modernization  means  bettering 
our  plant  facilities  to  improve  the 
Profit  and  Loss.  It  means  reducing 
operating  costs  as  well  as  increasing 
volume.  Successful  modernization 
comes  from  a  careful  plan  conscienti¬ 
ously  followed.  Concentrate  your 
modernization  in  successful  depart¬ 
ments,  just  as  you  do.  or  .should  do, 
your  inventories  and  imimotional 
budget.  Never  change  facilities  for 
carrying  out  any  service  procedure 
until  you  are  sure  the  procedure 
can’t  be  eliminated  or  simplified. 
Never  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
modernization  is  to  protect  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  your  store  aud  to  improve 
the  pre.sent  Profit  and  Loss.  There 
is  no  point  in  hav’ing  a  beautiful 
store  and  an  ugly  Profit  and  Loss.” 


ffrpWENTY-FIVE  to  thirty 
J_  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  department  store  is  in  its 
mechanical  equipment.  Maintenance 
should  be  primarily  prnfentivc 
rather  than  corrective.  The  useful 
life  of  equipment  properly  main¬ 
tained  will  average  close  to  twenty 
years.  If  through  inadequate  main¬ 
tenance  the  useful  life  is  reduced  to 
twelve  years  .  .  .  there  results  an  un¬ 
necessary  loss  of  thou.sands  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

“The  cost  of  building  and  ware¬ 
house  ojieration  and  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  rentals,  taxes  and  de¬ 
preciation,  probably  runs  from  about 
2  to  per  cent  of  sales,  or  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000  of  each  million 
dollars  of  volume.  The  difference 


l)etween  these  two  figures  offers  a 
sizable  field  for  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  economy  and  efficiency  of 
ojK'rations. 

“Remember  always  that  payroll 
offers  the  largest  and  most  constant 
item  of  expense.  Automatic  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  that  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  operating  attention,  will 
often  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  year 
from  savings  effected,  and  continue 
to  pay  dividends  for  many  years  to 
come. 

“In.stallation  in  our  warehouse  of 
a  special  draft  control  system  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  use  forced  draft  with 
hand  firing  of  the  boilers.  With 
forced  draft  we  were  able  to  use 
Rice  or  No.  2  Buckwheat  instead 
of  No.  1  Buckwheat  coal,  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $1.40  per  ton  on  3,300  tons. 

Payroll  Savings 

“The  next  ix>int  of  attack  in  this 
plant  was  payroll.  By  purchasing 
our  electric  current  and  using  mer¬ 
cury  arc  rectifiers  instead  of  motor 
generators  to  convert  to  D.  C.  (the 
whole  plant  was  D.  C.),  we  were 
able  to  eliminate  entirely  two  shifts 
of  engineers  the  year  round  and 
three  firemen  for  the  five  non-heat¬ 
ing  months.  All  told,  the  reduction 
in  mechanical  operating  cost  of  this 
warehouse  power  plant  w’as  from 
approximately  $41,000  per  year  to 
$20,000  ^ler  year. 

“The  erection  of  an  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  Ixilt  conveyor  in  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  for  conveying  WTapped  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  delivery  and  un- 
wrapjjed  merchandise  in  hags  to  a 
central  packing  room  paid  for  itself 
in  the  first  Christmas  season  from 
savings  in  payroll  of  package  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

“A  study  of  paint  showed  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  substantially  50  per  cent  l)e- 
tweeii  a  nationally  known  paint  fa¬ 
vored  by  a  master  painter  and  the 
one  we  selected  after  careful  investi¬ 
gation.  This  would  represent  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $25,000  for  a  single  two-coat 
painting  of  our  interior  walls  and 
ceilings. 

“A  man  who  could  increase  the 
store’s  profits  ten  per  cent  would  be 
considered  an  extremely  valuable 
man.  Of  no  less  value  is  the  man 
who  can  effect  equivalent  savings. 
1'herefore,  the  maintenance  program 
should  be  in  tbe  hands  of  a  man 
qualified  by  both  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  to  determine  the  eco¬ 
nomic  expenditure.” 


Mark  Lansburgh  Store  Management 
Group  Chedrman  for  Second  Term 

l^^ARK  LANSBURGH,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
L.  S.  Bitner,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  George  V.  Thompson,  'The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  were  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  as  a  result  of  a  mail  ballot  of  its 
members,  it  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Group's  Board 
of  Directors  during  the  annual  convention.  Other  directors 
named  were:  H.  W.  Garton,  B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  E.  W.  Dennis,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.;  and  John  E.  O’Gara,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  All  directors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  will  serve  until  January,  1940. 

Election  of  Group  officers  by  the  Board  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Mark  Lansburgh,  the  retiring  Chairman,  for  a  second 
term  as  Chairman;  George  V.  Thompson  as  First  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  and  Elmer  French,  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  Ill.,  as  Second 
V  ice-Chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Store  Management  Board  include: 
Robert  F.  Abell,  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence;  R.  G. 
Brown,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit;  J.  J.  Buell,  The 
May  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  C.  Healey,  Famous  Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Norman  Mitchell,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee;  James  S.  Schoff,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark;  Oscar  R. 
Strauss,  Jr.,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta;  and  Elizabeth  Westgate, 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York.  The  chairmen  of  the  Group’s  local 
chapters  who  also  serve  on  the  Board  are:  William  Bloom, 
Sak8-34th  Street,  New  York;  A.  S.  Donaldson,  Lansburgh  &  Bro., 
Washington;  C.  T.  Bates,  Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore; 
William  Haine,  Sage-Alien  &  Company,  Hartford;  and  Karl  J. 
Kaufmann,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh. 
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TRENDS  IN  COMPENSATING  SALESPEOPLE 


Discusses : 

Definition  of  Major  Compensation  Methods 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Basic  Vk  age  Payment  Plans 

And  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  254  stores  on: 

Compensation  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 
Store  Use  of  Wage  Payment  Plans 
Supplementing  Basic  Plan  by  Additional  Methods 
Departmental  Methods  (Stores  Over  $500,000) 

Application  of  Methods — Departmental  Rates — Salary  Reviews 
Typical  Departments  Carried  • 

Use  of  P.M.’s,  Stims,  and  Other  Special  Incentives 
Customer  Returns 

Operating  Details  of  Small  Store  TX  age  Methods 

A  76-page  printed  booklet  analyzing  plans  for  compensating  retail  salespeople  and  setting  forth 
concrete  information  on  store  practice  in  the  application  of  such  plans  to  64  merchandise 
departments.  Operating  details  as  to  quota-bonus  rates,  straight  commission  rates,  and  salary- 
plus  commission  rates  are  given  by  department.  Procedures  in  setting  quotas,  paying  bonuses, 
and  conducting  salary  reviews  are  among  tbe  specific  phases  of  compensation  included  in  the 
report.  Wage  payment  methods  in  smaller  stores  have  been  treated  separately. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  STORE  PRACTICE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  EVERY  EXECUTIVE 
CONCERNED  WITH  THE  COMPENSATION  OF  SALESPEOPLE 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW!  PRICE— $1.50  TO  MEMBERS;  $2.50  TO  NON-MEMBERS 
One  copy  has  been  sent  free  to  contributors 


Store  Management  Croup 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me  immediately . copies  of  TRENDS  IN  COMPENSATING  SALESPEOPLE, 

together  with  bill. 

Name . 

Title . 

Store . 

City . State . 
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Economies  in  Workroom  Operation 

J.  C.  Wiggins, 

Store  Manager,  The  Hlum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


objectives  are  of  par- 
ticular  interest  in  the  oi)eration 
of  a  workroom — quality  of  work¬ 
manship,  speed  of  production,  and 
operation  at  a  profit.  Still  another 
factor,  how-ever,  is  an  imiiortant 
force  in  obtaining  speed  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  a  financial  incen¬ 
tive. 

“Several  years  ago  we  installed 
in  the  workroom  a  simple  lx)nus 
system  which  has  turned  a  loss  into 
a  profit.  All  women  finishers  and 
men  tailors  were  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  ranging  from  $14  to 
$34  per  week,  deix?nding  on  in¬ 
dividual  ability  and  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  For  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
work  performed  on  an  alteration, 
the  employee  would  be  credited  with 
40  cents.  When  the  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  had  been  earned,  the  employee 
would  receive  40  cents  out  of  every 
additional  dollar’s  worth  of  work 
performed. 

“A  good  many  employees  w'ere 
able  to  earn  bonuses  of  from  $2.00 
to  $6.00  per  week,  in  addition  to 
their  guaranteed  minimum.  For  the 
individual  willing  to  work,  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  earn  extra  money 
each  week,  except  during  very  dull 
periods.  Shortly  after  this  system 
was  installed,  our  workroom  pro¬ 
duction  jumped  35  per  cent. 

“Average  earnings  for  all  women 


finishers  for  the  calendar  year  1937 
were  slightly  over  $20  per  week, 
while  the  liest  women  finishers 
earned  as  higli  as  $20  to  $30  per 
week.  Prior  to  the  time  the  b(*nus 
.system  was  installed,  we  did  a  little 
statistical  research  and  found  that 
if  our  finishers’  earnings  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  40  per  cent,  we  would  be  able 
at  least  to  break  even,  providing 
other  costs  were  kept  in  line. 

“If  for  any  reason  merchandise  is 
returned  for  un.satisfactory  work¬ 
manship  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  the 
complaint  is  justified,  then  the  fin¬ 
isher  responsible  for  the  job  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  it  over  again  without 
additional  remuneration. 

“The  financial  incentive  of  the 
!)onus  system  helps  us  decidedly  in 
achieving  sjx'ed  of  production.  Our 
workers  earned,  in  most  cases,  more 
l)er  week  than  those  in  .stf)res  which 
l)aid  only  a  flat  wage  rate.  However, 
total  protluction  in  relation  to  earn¬ 
ings  gave  a  very  satisfactory  figure 
when  compared  to  other  stores. 

“.\lthough,  generally  speaking, 
unions  are  against  Ixmus  systems, 
from  management’s  point  of  view  it 
is  of  vital  imixjrtance  to  w'iix;  out  or 
limit  costs  of  service  departments 
that  are  losing  money.  We  lielieve 
that  the  bonus  system  is  one  means 
to  that  end.  Whv  not  trv  it?’’ 


Can  Eligher  Selling  Supervision  Costs  Result 
in  Lower  Selling  Costs? 

Richard  Wasserman, 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


''  ]\1  A  N  A  G  E  M  E  N  T  has  not 
given  the  service  organiza¬ 
tion  sufficient  opportunity  to  really 
produce.  I  believe  that  with  wider 
opportunity  and  the  full  support  of 
management,  the  service  division 
can  bring  about  better  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  selling,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  selling  co.sts. 

“The  section  manager  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  imbued  by  management 
from  the  start  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  real  responsibility  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  phase  of  the  store’s  productivi¬ 
ty.  He  is  told  that  his  job  in  the 
store  is  to  be  for  his  department 
a  sales  manager,  a  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  a  service  managej,  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  controller. 


“It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
branch  of  our  service  staff  to  take 
care  of  the  customer  from  the  time 
.she  enters  the  front  door  until  the 
time  she  leaves  the  store.  They  are 
resjionsible  for  the  disi)lays,  the 
housekeeping,  the  aisles,  the  con¬ 
veniences.  and  the  general  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  that  exist  in  any 
retail  store.  They  are  responsiI)le 
also  for  develoning  and  maintaining 
an  intelligent  selling  organization 
under  the  leader.ship  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  section  manager  and 
the  combined  interest  of  tbe  buyers. 
When  a  eustomer  has  left  the  store 
without  buying,  the  service  division 
is  responsible  for  answering  the 
question  as  to  why  this  has  occurred 


— that  is,  whether  the  customer  has 
received  intelligent  and  aggressive 
selling  service,  and  whether  the 
stocks  carried  by  the  dejxirtment 
have  l)een  able  to  meet  the  custom¬ 
er’s  demands. 

“We  have  various  yardsticks  for 
measuring  the  productiveness  of 
our  section  managers.  Traffic  counts 
give  us  the  number  of  people  who 
entered  the  store.  We  also  know 
the  numl)er  of  transactions  and 
amount  of  business  done,  and  can 
arrive  at  the  ratio  of  visits  to  the 
nuinlxT  of  actual  sales.  Compari¬ 
son  of  performance  on  certain  days 
with  performance  on  similar  days  in 
previous  years  gives  us  an  estimate 
of  our  progress. 

“We  make  regular  sales  surveys 
to  determine  whether  salespeople 
are  using  want  slips  and  recording 
necessary  information  on  wanted 
items.  The  section  manager  under¬ 
stands  that  if  want  slips  are  being 
turned  in  with  less  than  six  to  eight 
items  on  them,  he  is  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  organization  with  vital  in¬ 
formation  on  the  merchandise  end 
of  the  business. 

“.A  continuous  shopping  survey, 
conducted  entirely  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division,  provides  us  with 
monthly  rejxjrts  which  reflect  the 
type  of  selling  service  being  given 
by  individual  departments.  Surveys 
of  the  returns  credit  records  of  the 
different  departments  bring  home  to 
each  section  manager  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  turning  potential  credits 
into  exchanges. 

“The  policy  of  linking  up  the  ser¬ 
vice  division  with  sales  productivity 
is  carried  further  by  assigning  to 
the  service  staff  the  function  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting  store-wide 
sales  contests  on  one  sitecial  mer¬ 
chandise  item. 

“To  make  the  fullest  use  of  sec¬ 
tion  managers,  every  possible  yard¬ 
stick  should  be  utilized  to  permit 
comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of 
one  supervisor  with  that  of  another 
and  to  impress  the  individual  with 
the  part  he  can  play  in  the  store 
organization. 

“Another  part  of  our  program  to 
reduce  selling  costs  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion,  wherever  possible,  of  extras 
and  contingents.  This  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  by  creating  a  flying 
squad  of  about  thirtv  people  for  al¬ 
location  to  individual  departments 
as  needed.  These  people  have  been 
given  training  in  the  technical  .sell¬ 
ing  departments  in  the  store,  and 
are  capable  of  greater  production 
than  the  average  regular  salesperson 
in  most  departments.  They  have 
solved,  to  some  extent,  the  problem 
of  daily  contingents  and  extras.’’ 
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Discussion 


MISS  RUTH  W.  FISHER 
(Gladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R. 
I.) :  What  other  standards  do 
you  use  as  measuring  sticks  for  the 
section  manager,  Mr.  Wasserman? 
And  do  you  have  such  standards  in 
non-selling  departments  ? 

MR.  WASSERMAN;  We  get 
as  many  reports  as  possible  from 
our  auditing  and  control  divisions 
and  circulate  them  down  through 
the  service  division.  We  have  com¬ 
parisons,  for  example,  on  missing 
checks  and  cash  register  errors  for 
each  month ;  on  the  exact  number 
of  customers  contacted  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  numlK'r  who  left  with¬ 
out  buying;  and  on  the  number  of 
complaints  each  month  by  depart¬ 
ment  over  a  period  of  years. 

GEORGE  L.XUHACH  (Son- 
nenfeld’s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.)  :  Do  the 
flying  .scjuad  t)eople  receive  more 
salary  than  regular  salespeople,  and 
are  they  satisfied  to  lie  constantly 
shifted  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other  ? 

MR.  WASSERMAN:  Although 
originally  started  at  rather  low  sal¬ 
aries,  the  flying  srpiad  personnel 
now  earn  a  higlier  salary  than  the 
average  salesperson  in  our  store. 
All  our  i)eople  are  paid  straight  sal¬ 
ary,  except  in  furniture.  As  to  be¬ 
ing  satisfied,  each  member  of  the 
squad  was  carefully  selected,  has 
built  up  confidence  in  her  own  abili¬ 
ty,  and  is  actually  eager  tf)  go  from 
one  department  to  another. 

QUESTION :  How  do  you  over¬ 
come  the  friction  that  is  caused  by 
bringing  a  flying  squad  girl  into  the 
regular  selling  departments? 

MR.  WASSERMAN:  We  have 
done  it  by  carefully  checking  up  in 
each  case  where  friction  occurred 
and  convincing  the  regular  sales- 
I)eople  that  the  flying  squad  had  a 
future  in  the  retail  business  and  that 


the  regular  salesperson  need  not 
fear  competition  from  the  flying 
scjuad  girl. 

CHAIRMAN  THOMPSON:  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  has  a  direct 
tie-up  with  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  problems.  The  flying  scpiadron 
may  offer  a  solution  to  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  our  regular  force,  and  im¬ 
prove  merit  basis  ratings  on  which 
l)remiums  are  based. 

QUILSTION:  .Are  display  men 
who  are  cai)able  of  doing  certain 
types  of  carj)enter  work  permitted 
by  union  business  agents  to  do  such 
work  in  conjunction  with  back¬ 
grounds.  model  r(X)ms,  etc? 

.MR.  JACKSON:  It  is  generally 
customary,  in  the  larger  cities  at 
least,  for  the  craft  unions  to  claim 
jurisdiction  over  any  work  that  is 
within  their  trade.  The  decorator 
can  do  certain  tyjx's  of  ornamental 
work  which  nolM)dy  else  could  do, 
but  the  union  objects  if  he  does  con¬ 
struction  w'ork. 

CHAIRMAN  THOMPSON  ;  In 
our  city  the  union  will  permit  our 
men  to  do  anv  work  that  may  be 
necessary  to  reiiKulel  old  fi.xtures  or 
model  window  backgrounds,  but 
when  new  material  is  used  the  work 
immediately  falls  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  business  union. 

G.  E.  PER  IN  (De  Pinna’.s,  New 
\’ork,  N.  Y.) :  Would  it  not  be 
l)Ossible  at  the  next  convention  to 
give  some  real  time  and  thought  to 
store  adjustment  policies,  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  utmost  imix)rtance 
in  the  life  of  any  retail  store. 

MR.  JACKSON  :  With  so  many 
different  types  of  stores  catering  to 
various  classes  of  the  community, 
I  believe  it  is  better  for  each  city 
to  discuss  its  own  ])roblems.  rather 
than  to  ]>resent  the  subject  at  a  na¬ 
tional  meeting. 

C  HAIR  M  A  N  I'HOM  PSON  : 


W'hatever  our  adjustment  i)olicy,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  sale  is 
not  com])lete,  so  far  as  the  store’s 
good-will  is  concerned,  until  the 
customer  is  ha])py.  I  think  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  pertinent,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  program  committee 
for  the  next  convention. 

MORTON  F.  ASHNER  (Him- 
elhoch  Pros.,  Detroit,  Mich.):  How 
many  people  do  you  employ,  Mr. 
Wiggins? 

MR.  WIGGINS:  Between  108 
and  no,  deixnding  on  the  season. 
Most  of  these  are  women,  with 
never  more  than  10  or  12  tailors  at 
one  time. 

CHAIRMAN  THOMPSON: 
Wouldn't  a  somewhat  smaller  per¬ 
centage  margin,  say  25  or  20  per 
cent,  accompli.sh  the  same  results 
and  leave  a  wider  margin  of  safetv? 

MR.  WIGGINS:  The  individu¬ 
al  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied,  in  the 
long  run,  if  you  make  the  goal  too 
hard  to  achieve.  Also,  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  employee  earnings  must 
l)e  kept  well  up  to  what  competitors 
I)ay,  or  your  workers  won’t  be  sat¬ 
isfied. 

JAMES  DUKE  (Dupuis  Freres, 
Montreal.  Canada)  ;  Do  your  em- 
l)loyees  make  more  money  since  the 
installation  of  the  bonus  system? 

MR.  WIGGINS;  Very  few  of 
the  men  tailors  ever  earn  anything 
additional  under  the  bonus  system, 
perhaps  Ixcause  their  basic  salary 
is  higher.  Also,  we  have  raised 
wages  during  the  past  year.  They 
receive  a  guaranteed,  fixed  mini¬ 
mum.  whether  they  earn  it  or  not. 

MR.  ASHNER:  Is  the  number 
of  returns  for  improper  alterations 
any  greater  since  you  put  in  this 
svstem  ? 

'  MR.  WIGGINS:  No.  We  no¬ 
ticed  no  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  returns  for  this  reason. 

— .Anne  O.  McNamara. 


•  RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 


PROBLEMS  of  department  store 
restaurant  managers  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  the  all-day 
session  of  restaurant  executives 
sponsored  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  on  Friday,  February  4.  Al¬ 
though  the  chief  objective  of  the 
meeting  was  the  approval  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  operating  report  form  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  by  a  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  restaurant  managers,  early 
agreement  on  a  recommended  form 
ixrmitted  the  delegates  to  discuss  in 
detail  merchandising,  promotional 
and  operating  problems  peculiar  to 


this  phase  of  retailing. 

Harry  R.  Floyd,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  presided  at 
the  session,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Steering  Committee.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  who  served  as  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  included :  Harold 
Hirsh,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York ;  H.  D.  Honig,  Frederick 
IvOeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  Irene 
Meighan,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York;  and  Alice  Webster,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington. 

The  standardized  procedure  which 
has  been  set  up  is  intended  not  only 


as  a  guide  to  uniform  practice,  but 
to  permit  the  exchange  of  experience 
by  member  stores  on  a  comparable 
basis.  After  certain  revisions,  the 
recommended  procedure  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee  for  their  action. 

Ways  and  means  suggested  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume  of  restaurant 
business  centered  mostly  around  spe¬ 
cial  menu  promotions.  “Early  bird” 
luncheons,  “twilight”  suppers,  “sil¬ 
houette”  luncheons,  shoppers’  spe¬ 
cials,  and  “waffle  hours”  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  business-getters.  Buffet 
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and  wagon  service  are  being  used 
successfully  to  create  customer  in¬ 
terest  in  salads,  desserts,  and  hot 
dishes.  Newspaper  advertising, 
signs,  direct  mail,  and  store  “throw¬ 
aways”  have  attracted  more  custom¬ 
ers  in  a  number  of  stores. 

A  variation  of  the  popular  fashion 
show  frequently  staged  in  store 
restaurants  took  the  form  of  an  even¬ 
ing  dinner  run  in  conjunction  with 
a  “career  woman’s”  fashion  show, 
which  brought  in  so  large  an  attend¬ 
ance  that  the  store  plans  to  repeat 
the  event. 

Catering  to  employees  in  store 
cafeterias  proved  of  major  interest 
to  those  in  attendance.  Discussion 
revealed  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
operation  of  cafeterias  to  treat  the 
employee  as  a  customer  whose  pat¬ 
ronage  must  be  secured  by  competi¬ 
tion  with  local  restaurants.  Steps 


taken  by  stores  included  the  im¬ 
provement  of  physical  facilities, 
sound-proofing  of  ceilings  to  reduce 
noise,  and  the  installation  of  soda 
bars  for  employee  convenience.  The 
dramatization  of  menus  has  been 
brought  about  in  such  ways  as  estab¬ 
lishing  a  “sandwich  corner”  where 
sandwiches  are  made  up  to  order; 
offering  special  pastries;  and  dis¬ 
playing  salads  on  ice. 

Suggestions  for  securing  a  more 
rapid  turnover  of  customers  by 
speeding  up  service  covered  such  de¬ 
vices  as  the  use  of  a  service  bar  in 
the  dining  room  for  serving  all  first- 
course  items ;  the  employment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  bus  boys  on  a  contingent 
basis;  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coffee  in  the  dining  room; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  “fast-ser¬ 
vice”  room  offering  a  special  lunch¬ 
eon  for  shoppers  in  a  hurry. 

The  manufacturing  of  ice-cream 


by  the  store  was  offered  as  one  means 
of  expense  reduction.  Payroll  sav¬ 
ings  have  been  achieved  in  another 
instance  by  the  use  of  contingent 
waitresses,  who  are  brought  in  sev¬ 
eral  days  a  week  to  cover  peak  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  more  technical  side  of  restau¬ 
rant  operation  was  touched  upon  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  Discussion 
covered  such  matters  as  the  merits 
of  hand-burnishing  of  silver  vs.  ma¬ 
chine  burnishing;  ways  of  scouring 
china;  the  reglazing  of  china;  con¬ 
trolling  of  loss  of  silver ;  methods  of 
washing  glasses ;  linen  control ;  and 
other  technical  problems  encountered 
by  restaurant  managers. 

Details  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  this  session  will  be  re¬ 
produced,  as  in  the  past,  in  a  separate 
report  which  will  be  offered  at  pub¬ 
lication  cost. 

— Anne  O.  McN.amar.\. 


•  PACKING  CLINIC 


Effective  Developments  in  Packing  Operation 

Elmer  French, 

Store  Manager,  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago 


PPROACHING  his  subject 
from  an  administrative  view- 
ix)int,  Mr.  French  observed  that  a 
sound  and  individualized  personnel 
policy  which  will  keep  the  ])acking 
department  morale  high  is  a  basic 
factor. 

He  cited  the  experience  of  one 
store  in  handling  the  problem 
through  the  “psychology  of  distrac¬ 
tion.” 

“One  year  ago,”  he  said,  “these 
packers  were  a  dissatisfied  restless 
group,  ready  to  follow  any  trouble¬ 
making  leader,  content  with  any 
kind  of  a  wrapping  that  just  got  by 
and  with  no  particular  pride  in  their 
work.  There  were  two  ring  leaders 
of  trouble  making.  Today  these  two 
are  supervisors — taking  a  great 
pride  in  the  quality  and  economy  of 
their  work.” 

He  explained  in  detail  how  the 
changes  were  accomplished.  First, 
every  packer  was  talked  with  pri¬ 
vately — 'not  once,  but  frequently — 
in  order  to  find  out  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  what  his  home  con¬ 
ditions  were,  what  he  had  to  find 
fault  with.  Plenty  was  found  out. 
Many  little  things  had  been  over¬ 
looked  that  quite  inexpensively 
could  be  done  for  them  that  im¬ 
proved  their  working.,  conditions. 
And  they  \Vere  done  very  quickly. 


Next,  management  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  packers  to  effect 
economies  in  operation.  The  result 
was  a  new  packing  bench,  chosen 
from  designs  submitted  in  competi¬ 
tion  by  tile  men  themselves,  and 


after  that  an  entire  new  room  layout 
which  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
packers  from  their  own  number, 
worked  out  with  the  superintendent 
of  operations,  general  su]ierintendent 
and  packing  room  manager.  By  the 
time  it  was  finished  the  packers 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
offered  to  paint  the  equipment  them¬ 
selves  if  the  store  would  furnish  the 
paint. 


With  an  attendance  well  over  four  hundred,  ’"The  rap¬ 
ping  and  Packing  Clinic”  this  year  sponsored  hy  the  Store 
Management,  Personnel  and  Delivery  Groups,  gave  further 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  executives  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  wrapping  and  packing  function  in  their  stores. 

We  again  featured  a  display  of  “the  old  and  new  way”  of 
wrapping  specific  merchandise  items.  With  the  cooperation  of 
a  number  of  memher  stores  there  were  on  exhibit  samples  of 
packing  indicating  the  change  in  procedure  and  the  items  were 
aceompanied  by  detailed  information  as  to  the  materials  and 
packing  costs  of  the  new  method  in  comparison  with  the  old. 

Because  of  the  continued  interest  in  these  Clinies,  both  in 
the  display  and  discussions,  we  are  getting  out,  as  in  previous 
years,  a  complete  proceedings  of  the  Clinic.  At  this  writing 
they  are  in  the  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  available  to 
members  upon  request  at  a  small  charge  necessary  to  cover 
reporting,  printing  and  mailing  expense. 

In  view  of  this  we  are  giving  below  only  the  highlights  of 
the  formal  discussions  presented  at  the  Clinic. 
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Coin|K'iisation  and  Working  Hours 

‘‘Wage  levels  and  working  hours 
were  frankly  discussed  with  the 
packers.”  Mr.  French  continued. 
“The  rates  of  packers  in  other  or¬ 
ganizations  were  shown  them  and  a 
nnitual  agreement  reached.  They 
wante<l  to  work  store  hours  and  no 
later.  They  were  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege.  although  management  thought 
it  unwise.  A  month  later  they  were 
shown  the  batch  of  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  from  customers  because  of 
delayed  delivery  due  to  the  packing 
room  schedule.  Every  few  days  they 
were  shown  more  c(nnplaints  and 
also  told  of  the  effect  of  them  on 
sales,  how  they  were  a  cause  of  lost 
sales,  and  how  eventually,  their 
earnings  would  be  effected.  Pretty 
.soon  suggestions  came  from  the 
packers  themselves  that  maybe  they 
had  better  change  their  schedule  so 
that  some  would  come  in  later  in 
the  morning  and  stay  later  at  night 
in  order  that  they  could  pack  out 
everything  each  night.  This  relation¬ 
ship  has  develojx*d  so  satisfactorily 
that,  when  an  unexpected  heavy  day 
comes  along  and  they  find  they  can’t 
finish  packing  out  on  time,  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  not  told  to  stay  but  are  asked 
whether  they  want  to  work  through 
and  pack  out  or  to  come  in  early  the 
next  day.  In  very  few  cases  have 
they  failed  to  pack  out  each  night. 
They  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  their  own  work. 
I)ecause  the  store  offered  them  that 
resiwnsibility.  Unquestionably  this 
is  the  key.stone  of  the  plan.” 

Continuing  Mr.  French  told  of 
incidents  to  illustrate  how  sound 
employee  relationship  was  applied  to 
the  specific  group  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  one  instance,  one  man, 
a  ring  leader,  married  and  having 
two  children,  was  found  to  be  at¬ 
tending  night  school  classes ;  but  he 
was  getting  out  so  late  that  he  had 
no  time  with  his  family  and  fre¬ 
quently  missed  classes;  that  is  why 
he  was  bitter  toward  the  store.  As 
soon  as  this  was  found  out.  his 
schedule  was  changed,  and  he  now 
gets  to  classes  and  also  has  time  with 
his  family.  That  one  thing  changed 
this  man  from  a  troublemaker  to  a 
most  loyal,  conscientious  employee. 
He  is  today  a  supervisor,  earning 
more  money,  and  headed  for  further 
promotion. 

The  reorganization  of  the  packing 
department  did  not  have  to  be 
forced.  It  worked  itself  out.  Today 
the  packers  have  pride  in  their 
work;  the  ones  who  do  not  have  a 
cooperative  spirit  find  themselves 
out  of  harmony  with  the  majority ; 
they  are  ridden  by  the  others  and. 


the  weak  ones  drop  out  of  their  own 
accord. 

As  an  example  of  their  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit,  there  is  a  committee  of 
packers  who  carefully  examine  the 
delivery  returns  of  broken  or  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  gowls  are  {xiorly 
packed,  what  is  wrong,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  a  change 
in  packing  methods  or  materials. 
These  recommendations  are  invaria¬ 
bly  more  sensible  than  many  recom¬ 
mendations  that  might  come  from 
the  front  office. 

The  store  Mr.  French  referred 
to  has  set  up  standard  speci¬ 
fications  of  supply  items.  Instead  of 
having  one  or  more  people  research 
the  problem  and  set  up  standards 
for  them,  the  packers  themselves 
readily  agreed  that  they  didn’t  need 
so  many  sizes  of  boxes,  etc.  They 
make  suggestions  for  eliminations 
and  combinations. 

As  a  result  wages  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  this  has  act¬ 
ed  as  a  further  stimulus  to  packers 
and  through  their  own  suggestions 
many  other  economies  have  lieen 
found. 

The  packing  supply  expense  for 


the  year  is  21.6^  lower  than  last 
year  without  injuring  quality — in 
fact,  it  was  improved.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  result  was  the  great 
reduction  of  complaints  on  breakage 
and  damage,  and  adjustments  and 
complaints  on  this  score  have  been 
so  materially  reduced  that  the  Ad¬ 
justment  Department  was  able  to 
reduce  its  payroll  by  three  people. 
The  actual  expense  of  breakage  and 
damages  and  its  replacement  has 
been  reduced  24%.  Now  the  pack¬ 
ers’  committee  is  demanding  that  the 
Delivery  Department  make  studies 
to  find  better  loading  methods  that 
will  prevent  normally  safe  packing 
from  being  damaged  through  poor 
loading. 

The  closing  statement  by  Mr. 
French  was:  “With  employee  rela¬ 
tionship  and  mounting  expenses  be¬ 
ing  our  two  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  today,  I  believe  the  work  that 
this  store  has  done  in  solving  its 
problems  will  prove  to  those  who  are 
working  along  these  lines  that  they 
are  on  the  right  track  and  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
started  to  ‘particularize’  and  ‘indi¬ 
vidualize’  in  the  development  of 
their  employee  relationship  policy.” 


Supply  Economies  and  Control 

J.  F.  Noonan, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


??WHh:'rilER  we  appreciate  it 
”  or  not,  here  is  a  division 
of  department  stores  operation  that 
demands  of  all  of  us  very  careful 
.study  and  supervision,  not  only 
today,  but  every  single  day  our 
store  is  open  for  business,”  said 
Mr.  Noonan  at  the  start  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation.  “The  economy  angle  is 
just  as  important  as  the  control. 
We  may  take  one  step  too  many, 
either  in  one  direction  or  the  other.” 
Throughout  his  talk  Mr.  Noonan 
stressed  cooperation  with  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store  and  constant 
supervision  in  the  matter  of  econo¬ 
my. 

“If  we  are  prone  to  stint  on  our 
wrapping  or  packing  supplies  we 
may  find  that  we  are  contributing  to 
damage  due  to  insufficient  protec¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  is  over  packing  or  the 
willful  wasting  of  supplies.  The 
trick  is  to  strike  a  happy  medium; 
assuring  ourselves  that  the  individu¬ 
al  package  leaves  us  in  a  condition 
that  insures  safe  delivery  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Unfortunately  no  set  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  wrapping  or 
packing  of  the  different  types  of 
packages  since  conditions  vary  in 


the  relaying  or  handling,  according 
to  the  set-up  in  the  various  stores. 
Some  of  us  have  tt)  give  a  package 
more  protection  than  others.  Per¬ 
haps  the  better  way  of  arriving  at 
the  minimum  amount  of  protection 
is  keeping  in  very  close  contact  with 
our  delivery  department  and  con¬ 
tinually  experimenting  along  differ¬ 
ent  lines  on  types  of  wrapping  or 
packing.  We  never  authorize  a 
change  in  these  methods  until  we 
have  informed  delivery  of  our  in¬ 
tention,  getting  their  reaction  and 
any  comments  they  may  have  to 
offer.  Very  often  they  point  out 
some  angle  which  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  proposed  method  would 
l)e  impractical.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered.  however,  that  in  some  cases 
our  Delivery  Departments  have  to 
l)e  sold  on  certain  types  of  packing, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  condemn 
the  package  before  giving  the  meth¬ 
od  a  fair  trial.” 

Along  the  lines  of  economy  care¬ 
ful  study  may  help  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  expensive 
types  of  wrapping  or  packing  sup¬ 
plies.”  Mr.  Noonan  pointed  out.  He 
cited  several  instances,  enumerating 
them  in  the  form  of  questions — 
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Why  do  so  many  of  us  use 
nothing  but  a  test  carton?  Why  are 
\vc  so  sure  that  in  the  majority  oi 
cases  a  non-test  carton  will  not  do 
the  job  just  as  well?  What  about  a 
substitution  of  shredded  ]Ki])er  for 
excelsior  ? 

The  difference,  according  to  Mr. 
Noonan,  is  a  material  savings  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

Supply  control  cannot  he  left  to 
your  packing  sujiervisor  alone, 
the  sjx'aker  .said.  The  sui)ply  e.x- 
pense  in  every  store  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  interest  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  operating  costs.  We 
must  enlist  the  aid  of  at  least  every¬ 
one  concerned  with  store  operation 
in  an  effort  to  impress  each  individu¬ 
al  with  the  imi^ortance  of  lK*ing  sujv 
ply  conscious.  The  clerk  to  make 
sure  she  is  using  the  proper  size 
bag.  The  wrapper  to  see  she  is  or¬ 
dering  her  suptilies  intelligently.  Tlie 
section  manager  to  see  he  goes  over 
his  requisitions  thoroughly  and  does 
not  sign  them  at  random.  The  wraj)- 
l)ing  supervisor  that  he  also  goes 
over  the  requisitions,  advising  his 
wrappers  on  the  correct  amount  to 
order,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Noonan  made  many  suggest¬ 
ions  that  exectitives  concerned  with 
packing  and  wrapping  activity  might 
follow  in  order  to  effect  an<[  secure 
a  maximum  of  supply  control : 

“1 — When  supplies  are  delivered 
from  supply  room  check  off  the 
requisition  to  .see  that  the  proper 
amounts  have  l)een  delivered.  For 
instance,  do  not  accept  a  package  of 
forms  where  a  iiad  of  the  same  will 
carry  over  until  the  next  supply 
day. 

“2— In  making  an  inspection  of 
our  wrapping  and  packing  divisions 
we  will  often  discover  that  we  are 
carrying  entirely  too  manv  supplies. 
This  is  dangerous,  since  supplies  as 
well  as  merchandise  deteriorate. 
This  applies  particularly  to  gift 
pajier  which  very  often  is  of  light 
color  and  which  warrants  careful 
watching  and  checking  to  prevent  its 
becoming  soiled  or  discolored. 

“3 — In  your  many  daily  trips 
through  your  store  l)e  on  the  look 
out  for  supply  leakage.  Watch  for 
wrapping  paper  lx*ing  substituted 
for  stock  covers,  for  your  tissue  be¬ 
ing  used  to  poli.sh  glass  cases  and 
things  of  that  kind.  All  of  these 
things  contribute  materially  to  an 
increase  in  your  supply  expense  at 
the  end  of  the  vear.” 

“It  should  lie  Ixirne  in  mind,”  said 
Mr.  Noonan,  “that  the  little  wrap- 
l>er  or  packer  should  not  be  charged 
with  all  the  responsibility  especially 
when  we  do  not  make  it  our  business 


to  see  that  they  are  furnish.ed  with 
the  projier  suiiplies  to  cover  their 
individual  needs.  We  cannot  be  too 
critical  of  them  if  they  are  using  too 
large  a  sheet  of  pajier  if  we  have 
not  equipped  their  jiosition  with  the 
necessary  sizes.” 

His  closing  suggestion  was — "If 
we  would  spend  more  time  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  our  wrappers  and 


packers  along  the  lines  of  supply 
control  by  getting  in  with  tliem  at 
their  respective  stations,  going  over 
different  packages  with  them,  en¬ 
couraging  their  suggestions,  and 
keeping  foremost  in  their  minds  the 
idea  that  it  is  their  job  to  turn  out 
the  best  ixissible  package  with  the 
lowest  supply  cost,  we  would  surely 
accomplish  something.” 


Use  of  Moving  Pictures  to  Increase 
Wrapping  Production 

C.  R.  Beck, 

IVrappimj  ami  Packing  Manager,  Gimbcl  Brothers.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

and 

W.  J.  PlLAT, 

Research  Bureau  jor  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


L.A.ST  year  the  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  executives  of  eight 
Pittsburgh  stores,  analyzed  wrap¬ 
ping  methods  and  material  use 
jiractices  in  order  to  extend  the  use 
of  simplified  money-saving  materials. 

This  year  the  Bureau  and  the 
stores  decided  on  a  further  study 
with  the  emphasis  on  means  to  in¬ 
crease  the  jiroduction  average  of  in¬ 
dividual  wrappers. 

In  a  prepared  statement  Mr.  Pilat 
enumerated  the  various  steps  of  the 
study  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
showing  of  a  moving  picture  which 
played  an  important  part  in  increas¬ 
ing  average  production  of  wrappers 
47%  during  the  past  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  in  a  central  wrap  ojieration. 

In  explaining  the  mechanics  of 
the  study.  Mr.  Pilat  stated:  “We 
were  equipi^ed  with  records  which 
showed  clearly  an  amazingly  accur¬ 
ate  relation  of  hours  worked  to 
changes  in  the  amount  of  work.  The 
size  of  the  working  force  had  been 
excellently  maniinilated  and  there 
wasn’t  much  possibility  of  pinning 
our  hoiK's  for  increased  production 
on  better  budgeting.  We  had  no 
conveyor  system  for  bringing  the 
unwrapi^d  order  automatically  to 
the  wrapper  or  from  the  wrapper  to 
the  delivery.  .And  it  just  was  not  in 
the  cards  to  do  this  .  .  .  nor  was  it 
deemed  practical  under  the  existing 
conditions  to  take  on  the  investment 
in  money  and  training  to  bring 
about  a  complete  zipper  bag  opera¬ 
tion  for  each  separate  order.  And 
we  had  no  Ixmus  system  or  suffici- 
entlv  standardized  conditions  to 
justify  putting  one  in  quickly.  It  all 
Ixiiled  down  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
combined  judgment,  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  thing  we  could  do  was  to 


concentrate  on  getting  the  right  type 
of  worker,  try  to  train  the  experi¬ 
enced  wrapper  as  well  as  the  novice 
to  produce  more  and  to  make  any 
changes  in  layout  or  system  which 
might  of  themselves  bring  about 
greater  production. 

“We  did  have  excellent  records  of 
wrajipers’  hours  and  jiroduction  so 
that  we  knew  exactly  the  unit  cost 
or  the  cost  per  package,  which  is 
more  and  more  being  recognized  as 
one  of  the  soundest  liases  for  evalu¬ 
ating  performance  .  .  .  not  only  in 
wrapping  but  in  other  fields  as  well. 
And  one  fact  stood  out.  One  or 
two  wrappers  .  .  .  given  equal 
opportunity  with  others,  regularly 
turned  out  more  than  twice  the  av¬ 
erage  production.  We  believe  that 
most  stores  will  find  that  they  have 
one  or  two  who  had  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  aliove  the  average.  But  we  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  moving  picture  of 
these  topnotchers  and  try  to  find 
out  why  they  were  topnotchers  and 
if  we  could  use  the  result  in  train¬ 
ing,  or  in  stimulating  job  interest,  or 
in  analysis  of  system  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

“After  we  had  the  picture  we 
showed  it  to  every  wrapper  in  the 
store  at  an  evening  dinner  meeting 
and  asked  for  suggestions  on  any 
phase  of  wrapping  not  limited  to  a 
central  wrap  operation  .  .  .  and  we 
got  them  so  fast  we  had  to  take  the 
last  hundred  or  so  bv  mail  the  next 
day  and  the  day  after.  The  picture 
definitely  stimulated  job  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  was  their  job  .  .  .  their  fel¬ 
low  wrappers  on  the  screen  .  .  . 
and  it  showed  them  more  closely 
than  all  the  talk  in  the  world  just 
how  much  skill  is  involved  in 
wrapping.” 

— Morris  H.  Laxdai’. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 


The  Wednesday  Afternoon  Session  of  the  Personnel  Group 
had  as  its  theme,  Einploynient  and  Training.  The  speakers  and 
eoininentators  stresse<l  the  necessity  of  increasing  employee  pro¬ 
ductivity,  in  the  face  of  present  social  and  economic  conditions. 
A  threefold  approach  to  the  prohlem  was  suggested;  coopera¬ 
tive  training,  elimination  of  waste  hoth  in  wages  and  effort,  and 
the  release  of  potential  ’’working  power”  through  recognition 
of  the  emotional  needs  of  the  employee. 


Training  for  Retailing  in  the  Public  Schools 

Ellen  L.  Osgood, 

A  portion  of  the  Wrapping  and  Packing  of  Education,  New  York  City 

Exhibit  which  was  a  feature  of  the  Pack¬ 
ing  Clinic  held  by  the  Store  Management  ItTISS  OSGOOD  made  it  clear  two  years  of  regular  training,  the 
and  Delivery  Groups  in  joint  session  is  IVl  that  cooperative  training  for  pupils  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  un¬ 
shown  below.  Progress  in  parking  was  retailing  is  now  a  fact.  Tn  con-  ])aid  jobs  in  the  school  and  then  be- 

the  theme  of  the  exhibit.  Old  and  new  firmatioti  she  cited  the  following  gin  alternate  weeks  of  store  and 
packs  for  the  same  item  were  shown  side  points.  In  New  York,  cooix?rative  school  work.  In  Deceml)er  1937,  735 
by  side,  so  that  the  progress  spoke  for  pupils  are  trained  in  three  high  coojterative  pujuls  were  employed  in 
itself.  schools.  .After  one  and  one-lialf  to  metro])olitan  deitartment  stores. 
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earning  a  total  of  $31,754. 

She  emphasized  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  a  program 
can  succeed  as  being:  First,  free¬ 
dom  of  experiment  combined  with 
centralized  placement  and  decentral¬ 
ized  training,  in  order  to  increase 
effectiveness  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
ever  changfing  demands  of  business. 
Second,  suitable  persons  both  in 
school  and  store  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  carry  on  this  work.  Third, 
a  selected  group  of  jjupils  each  of 
whom  shows  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  good  store  type.  Fourth, 
training  that  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  function  more  successfully,  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  poised  and  cour¬ 
teous  young  people  with  the  skill, 
information  and  sense  of  beauty  es¬ 
sential  in  retailing.  Finally,  an  effi¬ 
cient  placement  office  establishing 
close  cooperation  between  school  and 
industry. 

Miss  Osgood  concluded  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
training  to  the  student  and  to  the 
retailer.  For  the  former  “it  has 
opened  up  to  them  possibilities  in  this 
field  and  fitted  them  for  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  success  in  a  line  of 
work  which  they  enjoy.”  To  the 


latter  it  offers  “a  carefully  selected 
group  of  junior  employees  to  whom 
success  on  the  job  is  essential”  as 
well  as  offering  “greater  flexibility 
by  making  available  a  double  force 
of  trained  people  for  extra  work.” 
But  Miss  Osgood  also  warned  that 
“merchants  can  obtain  full  value 
from  cooperative  education  only  if 
they  become  active  partners  in  the 
enterprise.” 

Discussion 

Miss  Hannah  McCorkindale  (L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.) : 
“Is  it  advisable  to  give  actual  store 
work  before  the  senior  year  in  high 
school?  Vocational  schools  have 
found  that  the  seniors  in  their  classes 
and  those  who  have  graduated,  have 
made  far  faster  progress  than  the 
students  who  have  gone  to  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  have  come  out 
after  the  first  or  second  year  of 
school.” 

Miss  Osgood:  “If  you  wait  till  the 
senior  year  you  may  get  people  of 
low  intelligence  who  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  work  because  of  lack 
of  ability  in  academic  work.  In  test¬ 
ing  our  pupils  we  try  to  eliminate 
the  people  who  are  vocational  school 


types.  Besides,  one  year  is  too  short 
for  complete  training.” 

Miss  McCorkindale :  “Do  teachers 
at  the  school  have  sufficiently  close 
knowledge  of  the  stores  in  which 
the  students  are  employed?” 

Miss  Osgood :  “Teachers  have  had 
experience  in  several  stores  and 
make  it  their  business  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  all.  They  make  job 
studies  of  the  jobs  held  by  their 
pupils,  and  the  students  bring  in  in¬ 
formation  for  classroom  discussion.” 

Miss  McCorkindale:  “Is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  students  to  alternate  the 
school  and  classroom  work?” 

Miss  Osgood:  “To  a  certain  e.x- 
tent  the  break  is  hard.  In  general, 
students  return  to  the  job  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  come  back  to  school 
with  increased  interest  in  their  train¬ 
ing.  With  the  beginning  of  actual 
work,  they  have  a  new  sense  of  the 
reality  of  classroom  procedure.” 

Miss  McCorkindale:  “Is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pair  people  according  to  abili¬ 
ty.  What  does  happen  if  one  partner 
can’t  keep  up  her  end?” 

Miss  Osgood:  “Such  people  are 
sent  back  to  us.  Sometimes  we  find 
it  is  a  remedial  thing,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  go  to  the  root  of  individual 
problems,  and  we  can  sometim.es 
shift  them  successfully  to  other 
stores.” 

Miss  McCorkindale;  “To  what 
extent  can  successful  specific  train¬ 
ing  be  given  in  the  classroom  ?  Speci¬ 
fications  vary  W'idely  from  one  store 
to  another.  Does  a  person  who  has 
to  learn  more  than  one  system  for 
doing  the  same  job  to  get  hopeless¬ 
ly  confused?  Take  wrapping  for  ex¬ 
ample.” 

Miss  Osgood :  “In  our  experience, 
any  one  who  has  had  training  in 
wrapping  is  acceptable  in  the  wrap¬ 
ping  department  of  any  store.” 

Miss  Helen  Norton  (The  Prince 
School,  Boston,  Mass.)  :  “Progress 
in  retailing  selling  courses  could  be 
much  faster  if  well-qualified  teachers 
were  selected.  Stores  should  enter  an 
urgent  request  that  teachers  of  re¬ 
tailing  have  practical  store  experi¬ 
ence  in  addition  to  the  necessary  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  thereby  help¬ 
ing  the  schools  to  make  suitable  ap¬ 
pointments. 

“An  important  feature  of  the  co¬ 
operative  training  is  the  plan  of  plac¬ 
ing  students  first  in  unpaid  school 
jobs,  since  this  starts  business  habits, 
and  helps  form  the  necessary  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  serious  handicap 
is  that  students,  while  receiving 
training  in  selling,  are  allowed  to  do 
only  non-selling  work  in  the  stores 
because  they  are  considered  too 
young.  Salesmanship  can  hardly  be 
taught  successfully  without  practice. 


Elections  in  Personnel  Group 

T^LIZABETH  WESTG.4TE,  Blooiningdale's,  New'  York  City, 
continues  as  Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group.  1938  is  the 
second  of  the  two  year  term  to  which  Miss  Westgate  was  elected. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Group’s  Board  of  Directors,  held  during 
the  Annual  Convention,  Bishop  Brown,  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Otho  J.  Hieks,  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  staff  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  Misa 
Westgate,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Directors,  Helen  Norton, 
the  Prince  School,  Boston,  and  Kate  Lewis,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  were  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  a  mail  ballot  to  its  members,  the  Personnel 
Group  selected  the  following  personnel  executives  from  member 
stores  to  serve  as  Directors;  Laura  L.  Asbury,  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle;  Martha  Douglas,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company, 
Chicago;  H.  Wilson  Lloyd,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Paul  A.  Mertz,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago; 
Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 
The  Directors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the 
above  will  serve  until  January,  1941. 

Other  members  of  the  Personnel  Group’s  present  Board  of 
Directors  are  O.  Preston  Robinson,  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing;  Annabell  Tufts,  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston; 
Geraldine  Wolfe,  Burdine’s,  Miami;  Kate  Lewds,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn ;  Helen  Norton,  The  Prince  School,  Boston ; 
Vice-Chairman  Browm  and  Chairman  Westgate. 
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What  is  Solera? 

You  may  not  know,  but  the  liquor  salesmen  in  your  store  ought  to. 

How  do  you  knit  a  size  44  sweater? 

It's  all  right  if  you  shy  at  the  sight  of  a  knitting  needle,  but  how  can 
you  be  sure  that  your  knitting  instructors  don't  do  the  same  thing? 

What  is  your  IQ? 

It  doesn't  really  matter,  you're  an  executive  already;  but  it's  pretty 
important  to  find  out  where  your  employees  stand. 

You  surely  need 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PERSONNEL  TESTING  IN  RETAILING 

This  newest  publication  of  the  Personnel  Group  outlines  in  brief  and  simple  form  the 
history  and  present  status  of  personnel  testing  in  retailing.  It  translates  the  theoretical 
into  terms  of  every-day  store  occurence.  It  makes  clear  the  purpose  and  scope  of  test¬ 
ing,  describes  the  types  of  tests  available  for  use  in  the  placement  and  orientation  of 
employees  in  retailing  and  suggests  programs  of  testing  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  various  types  of  stores. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PERSONNEL  TESTING  IN  RETAILING 

answers  the  questions  about  testing  that  have  been  puzzling  retailers  for  so  long.  And 
above  all,  it  suggests  a  workable  solution  to  the  ever-present  problem  of  refining  met¬ 
hods  of  selection  in  order  to  cut  down  labor  turnover,  decrease  wage  costs  and  promote 
employee  satisfactions. 

The  price  of  this  publication  is  75  cents  to  members  of  the  Association,  $1.50  to  non¬ 
members. 


Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me . copies  of  'The  Development  of  Personnel 

Testing  fn  Retailing",  Check  for . is  enclosed. 
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Tliere  is  no  reason  wliy  these  young 
l^eople  could  not  sell  inexpensive, 
easy  to  sell  merchandise  on  bargain 
tables  or  in  the  basement.” 

Miss  Osgood :  “Occasionally  now, 
at  Christmas  time  we  are  able  to 
have  some  of  our  cooj^eratives  sell. 
It  would  be  very  helpful  if  every 
group  of  students  could  get  some  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell,  and  we  feel  that 
they  make  up  in  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  store  system 
what  they  may  lack  in  maturity.” 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Lee  (Forbes  & 
Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass.)  :  “For 
several  years  we  had  salesmanship 
classes  at  our  high  school  of  com¬ 
merce.  and  u.sed  the  girls  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  They  did  selling  only  from 
twelve  to  two-thirty  every  day.” 

Miss  Bernard  (Assistant  Su|)er- 
visor.  State  Board  of  Education. 
\Mrginia)  :  “Is  the  rate  of  payment 
set  by  the  employer  or  the  school?” 

Miss  Osgood :  “Our  t^epjde  are 
paid  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  job. 
They  are  laid  off  at  dull  seasons  if 
necessary  and  put  back  into  service 


j()bs  at  .school.  It  docs  seem  that  the 
George-Deen  Administrators  should 
make  allowance  for  the  lluctuating 
needs  of  the  stores.” 

Miss  Laurison  (Retail  Research 
Bureau,  University  of  Pittsburgh)  : 
“Is  there  ever  friction  between  stud¬ 
ents  and  regular  employees.” 

Miss  Osgood:  “'riiere  are  i)rol)- 
ably  cases  of  jealousy  and  re.sent- 
ment,  since  csiiecially  during  the 
early  years  the  students  were  very 
haughtv  and  made  themselves  dis¬ 
liked.”' 

Harry  Woods  (Executive  .Secre¬ 
tary,  Broad  and  ^lain  Streets  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Ass(M:iation,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.)  :  “At  Chri-stmas  we  had  our 
first  e.xiierience  with  students  in  the 
stores.  Although  the  idea  was  origi¬ 
nally  hard  to  put  over,  now  it  has 
taken  hold.” 

Chairman  Gordon :  “In  Boston, 
C(x)|ierativc  students  have  l)een  suc¬ 
cessfully  u.sed  over  long  periods  in 
non-selling  departments  in  their 
junior  year,  and  in  .selling  during 
their  senior  vear.” 


What  Are  Jobs  Worth? 

B.  Eugenia  Lies, 

Counsel  in  Retailing,  New  York  City 


MISS  LIES  began  by  saying :  “As 
a  group,  retailers  have  been 
short-sighted  to  an  extreme.  Better 
planning  and  an  attitude  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  times,  would 
certainly  have  put  them  in  a  lietter 
position  to  meet  current  problems 
and  to  make  a  profit.  It  is  time  to 
stop  talking  about  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution  and  start  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

The  first  step  is  to  make  jobs 
worth  more.  “Know  the  job  and 
evaluate  it  in  relation  to  every  other 
job  in  the  organization  ;  improve  the 
job;  select  the  projier  worker  for 
the  job;  train  the  worker;  service 
the  work  and  the  worker.”  Second, 
eliminate  wasted  effort.  Third, 
“make  the  best  use  of  ability,  turning 
talents  into  profits.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  find  tiie  right  person  for  the 
right  job.”  Too  much  faith  should 
not  be  put  in  ratings  and  other  ob¬ 
jective  criteria,  however.  Judgment 
should  be  based  at  least  in  part  on 
such  factors  as : 

“1.  Does  she  seem  to  have  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  her  job?  Get  a  kick  out  of 
it?  Interested?  2.  How  does  she 
perform  the  work  for  which  she  has 
lieen  given  no  specific  instruction? 
Has  she  worked  out  a  good  method 


for  herself?  Established  good 
habits?  3.  How  does  she  jierform 
that  part  of  the  work  for  which  she 
has  been  given  siiecific  instructions. 
Does  she  understand  it?  Do  it  with 
ease  ?  4.  Does  she  make  errors  ?  Doe.s 
she  work  with  .speed?  In  spurts? 
Consistently?  6.  Doe.s  she  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal  with  seemingly 
little  effort,  or  does  she  make  a  great 
effort  to  accomplish  little? 

“Finally,  bring  out  the  hidden 
values  in  the  job.  Salaries  are  not 
all  by  a  long  shot.  Make  your  store 
‘nice  to  work  for’.  Discover  abili¬ 
ties.  give  scope  to  talents,  guide  the 
energetic  workers  so  that  they  can 
be  proud  of  their  jobs.” 

Miss  Lies  concluded  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  personnel  executives :  “You, 
out  of  all  your  stores,  are  the  people 
who  can  help  management  make  jobs 
worth  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  your  personnel  so  that  the 
workers  not  only  earn  the  higher 
salaries  they  are  paid,  but  experience 
a  job  satisfaction  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  the  highe.st  kind  of 
morale.” 

Discussion 

William  H.  Bixby  (Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons,  Boston.  Mass.)  :  “The  con¬ 


tention  that  the  amount  of  pay  is  not 
of  supreme  imixirtance  to  employees 
is  controversial.  Are  not  fair  wages 
the  first  condition  uixm  which  all 
the  other  values  of  a  job  de\)end? 
Employees  know  wages  can  only  be 
increased  within  limits  .since  tliere 
is  so  little  iKissibility  of  introducing 
into  the  individual  customer-sales¬ 
person  relationship  the  methods 
which  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  materials  in  mass  production,  hut 
they  ask  that  jobs  be  fairly  evaluated 
a{5  they  know  them.  This  presup- 
|)Oses  adequate  job  analysis  and 
means  that  emidoyees  should  know 
all  the  possible  facts  about  their  own 
wage  schedule,  comparative  figures 
in  other  stores  and  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity  for  similar  work. 

“The  desirability  of  wage  unformi- 
ty  as  advocated  in  most  union  agree¬ 
ments  is  still  debatable,  but  all  wages 
which  can  be  specified  and  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  agreement — whether  with  or¬ 
ganized  groups  or  not —  should  be 
put  down  on  paiier  and  given  pub¬ 
licity.  Such  acknowledgement  of 
what  jobs  are  going  to  pay,  makes  it 
feasible  to  classify  them  so  as  to 
show  their  possibilities  for  advance¬ 
ment  through  promotion  and  trans¬ 
fer,  thus  encouraging  people  to  seek 
further  training.  Many  consolida¬ 
tions  can  be  made  in  these  wage 
groups  in  order  to  reduce  the  total 
number.  Wherever  possible,  auto¬ 
matic  increases  should  lie  announced 
.so  that  everybody  knows  what  may 
he  expected  and  when. 

“It  should  be  understcKid  that  con¬ 
tinuance  in  any  job  dejwnds  on  earn 
ing  by  comparison  with  others  do¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Em¬ 
ployees  will  recognize  this  as  fair. 
If  the  wage  scale  is  not  fair,  how¬ 
ever,  no  amount  of  good  will  in  em¬ 
ployee  relations  will  make  uj)  for  its 
inadequacy.” 

Bishop  Brown  (Re.search  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh)  :  “Under  present  indu.s- 
trial.  social  and  economic  conditions, 
our  freedom  to  determine  all  of  the 
factors  of  the  worth  of  jobs  is  being 
restricted.  I'here  are  many  agencies 
today  that  are  helping  to  determine 
for  us  what  jobs  are  worth.  While 
we  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  jobs,  we  should  profit  by 
our  freedom  of  action  before  thc.se 
agencies  do  the  work  for  us. 

“I  would  say  that  the  organization 
that  has  well  established  policies,  that 
has  a  good  organization  of  super¬ 
visors,  and  that  has  working  for  it 
men  who  are  articulate  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  organization,  who  know 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  and 
why  to  do  it — that  is  the  type  of  or- 
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uani/ation  that  will  have  tlie  greatest 
exercise  of  freedom  in  determining 
the  worth  of  jobs.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  Westgate  (liloom- 
ingdale’s,  New  York  City)  :  “How 
lias  the  relationshi])  of  jobs  been 


Mrs.  bran  DOW  Jirefaced  her 
talk  with  the  reminder  that :  em¬ 
ployees  are  “people,  not  figures, 
human  beings,  each  one  a  separate 
entity — each  one  a  mixture  of  all  the 
emotions.  They  have  had  every  kind 
of  emotional  exi^erience,  resixinding 
to  every  kind  of  emotional  stimulus. 
Their  apparent  differences  are  im¬ 
portant  to  them  and  to  us.” 

She  continued  by  saying:  “The 
zi’orkiiig  penver  of  employees  is  as 
great  a  potentiality  as  the  buying 
power  of  consumers.  There  is  untold 
wealth  in  this  comparatively  un- 
tapiied  |X)wer,  waiting,  ready  to  be 
used  by  men  in  management.” 

Mrs.  Brandow  outlined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  in  a  program  to  re¬ 
lease  that  ix)wer.  First,  review  train¬ 
ing  plans,  adding  to  them.  The  first 
<lay  of  store  experience  is  the  most 
important,  when  impressions  are 
made  and  when  eagerness  is  at  its 
height.  Arrange  for  an  introductory 
talk  with  all  new  employees.  Talk 
al)out  them,  telling  them  that  they 
are  good  or  they  wouldn’t  be  there. 
Give  them  self-confidence  on  that 
first  day.  Place  each  under  the  wing 
of  his  or  her  Sponsor  and  do  this  in 
the  classroom,  not  down  on  the  floor. 

Second,  be  prepared  to  follow-up 
employees  after  the  first  day.  Train 
executives  Ixjth  old  and  new  to  use 
commendation,  don’t  ju.st  talk  of  er¬ 
rors  and  complaints.  Prove  the 
wi.sdom  of  using  the  call-up  as  well 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  necessary 
projierly-administered  call-down.  The 
result  will  be  a  stimulated  worker, 
one  determined  to  attain  the  store 
standard. 

Third,  acquaint  employees 
through  executives,  or  through  bul¬ 
letins,  of  all  store  changes  or  addi¬ 
tions.  Let  them  in  on  plans,  tell  them 
of  their  place  in  those  plans.  Let 
them  know  as  much  of  the  “why” 
as  you  can.  It’s  their  store  as  well 
as  the  President’s  store. 

Finally,  according  to  a  normal, 
regular  plan,  talk  to  them  of  them. 
Let  them  know  at  regular  intervals 
how  they  are  getting  along,  acquaint 


established?” 

Miss  Lies:  “It  has  been  done  by 
thinking  through  the  varitms  fac¬ 
tors  that  run  through  every  job  and 
then  analyzing  the  relationship  of 
each  job  to  the  others.” 


them  with  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

Mrs.  Brandow  concluded:  “De¬ 
liver  me  from  the  silent,  ^wker-faced 
executive.  Remove  mystery — en¬ 
lighten  the  first  as  well  as  the  later 
days  for  the  employee.  Then  you, 
and  all  other  executives  who  do  so, 
will  be  ‘Promoting  the  Store  to  the 
Employees.’  In  doing  that  you  will 
be  freeing  the  ‘working  |W)wer’  of 
those  who  have  and  would  use  it.  if 
properly  led  to  do  so.  ‘Promoting  the 
Store  to  the  Employees’  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  shared  by  all  executives  and 
should  l)e  listed  as  a  duty  in  every 
executive  job  analysis.  May  the 
training  department  teach  it  by  ex- 
amide  as  well  as  by  precept.” 

Discussion 

Mrs.  Guy  V.  Partridge  (Training 
Director.  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York 
City)  :  “How  can  the  morale  of  em¬ 
ployees  he  kept  up  in  a  store  where 
there  has  l)een  a  change  of  manage¬ 
ment  ?” 

Mrs.  Brandow :  “If  the  change  in 
management  applied  to  one  depart¬ 
ment.  certainly  the  fair  thing  to  do 
would  lie  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
department,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  change  is  decided  upon,  and 
— as  far  as  ]M)ssihle — explain  it.  Of 
course,  there  is  .sometimes  a  need  for 
saying  less  rather  than  more,  hut 
under  all  circumstances  say  .some¬ 
thing,  and  see  that  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  is  formally  introduced  to  the  de¬ 
partment. 

“When  the  executive  change  ef¬ 
fects  the  whole  store,  then  certainly 
some  kind  of  announcement  should 
lie  made.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  talk 
and  speculation,  hut  you  can  direct 
it.  An  enormous  amount  of  mf)ralc 
could  be  salvaged  if  the  fiersonnel 
department  exercised  care  in  th.at 
matter.  Tell  them  ;ill  that  you  can.” 

Mr.s.  Partridge:  “How  can  the 
loyalty  of  junior  executives  he  main¬ 
tained  when  promotion  is  of  necessi¬ 
ty  very  slow?” 

Mrs.  Brandow :  “You  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  the  store  and  its  opera¬ 
tions.  its  policies  .and  its  ])lans  to  the 


employee  wlu)  seems  to  he  standing 
still  by  continuing  to  t.alk  to  him. 
Falk  to  him  all  you  can,  in  a  regular, 
formal  way,  at  regular  intervals,  so 
that  even  if  ambition  is  not  satisfied, 
there  is  no  .sense  of  neglect  or  be¬ 
littling.” 

Dr.  ().  Preston  Robinson  (New 
York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing)  :  “AlM)ut  three  years  ago,  the 
Personnel  Group  decided  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  a  salesiwrson  had  a  great 
effect  on  his  job.  An  inve.stigation 
was  conducted  to  determine  what 
factors  affected  attitudes  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  published  in  the  i)amphlet 
‘The  Effect  of  Per.sonnel  PrtKredure 
on  the  Job  Attitude  of  Salespeople.’ 

“The  investigation  did  two  things. 
The  first  was  to  study  the  reactions 
of  new  salesiier.sons  to  certain  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  employment  training  and 
induction  course  systems.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  study  the  effect  of  six*- 
cific  asi^ects  of  the  selling  job  itself 
on  the  attitude  of  more  exix^rienced 
salespeople.  The.se  two  surveys  led 
to  the  following  definite  conclusions. 

“1.  Management  under-estimates 
the  importance  of  the  employee’s 
first  contact  with  the  store,  and  does 
not  make  the  most  of  the  opiK)rtunity 
to  create  first  impressions. 

“2.  Interviews  should  encourage 
applicants  to  state  selling  prefer¬ 
ences.  New  people  .should  placed 
with  preferred  de])artments  if  jws- 
.sible,  but,  more  important,  when  they 
are  not  placed,  they  should  l)e  toki 
w'hy  they  are  not  placed.  We  found 
in  this  investigation  that  only  a  few, 
of  course,  were  placed  in  a  preferred 
department,  but  what  was  more  .seri¬ 
ous,  the  great  majority  were  never 
given  any  reason. 

“3.  Management  should  adopt 
promotion  from  within,  explain  it 
clearly  to  all  employees,  and  adhere 
to  it. 

“4.  The  induction  of  new  sales¬ 
people  should  be  carried  out  more 
carefully  and  more  thoroughly. 

“5.  The  salespeople  .should  not  he 
in  doubt  as  to  their  immediate  super¬ 
iors.  Many  of  the  people  who  had 
been  employed  for  comparatively 
long  periods  did  not  know  who  their 
immediate  superiors  were. 

“6.  More  help  and  encouragement 
should  he  given  salespeople  hv  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

“7.  Improving  working  conditions 
will  lead  to  better  salcsman.ship. 
Every  reasonable  effort  should  Ix' 
made  to  relieve  the  phvsical  strain 
and  nervous  tension  of  the  job. 

“8.  There  is  a  final  relationshiji 
between  per.sonncl  policies  and  prac- 
tice.s.  and  the  attitude  of  salespeople 
toward  the  job  of  selling.” 

— Lor.s  C.  Gouik)\. 
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Technical  pruhleiiis  of  the 
Traffic  and  Receivinjj  Depart- 
iiient  were  taken  up  at  two 
convention  sessions.  The  first 
was  under  the  chairnianship 
of  R.  G.  Brown  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  atul  E. 
Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  presided  at 
the  second. 


Declaring  that  traffic  and  re¬ 
ceiving  executives  were  facing 
many  difficult  problems  today 
that  demanded  definite  solution,  and 
emphasizing  that  we  should  not  take 
the  easy  way  out  by  adopting  an  at¬ 
titude  that  some  of  these  problems 
were  “beyond  our  control,”  R.  G. 
Brown,  Receiving  Manager  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
opened  the  first  Group  session. 

“We  have  in  the  offing,  a  general 
increase  in  transportation  costs.  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  about  it? 
Yes — we  can  study  nur  merchandise 
movements  and  endeavor  to  divert 
shipments  from  more  expensive 
channels  of  transportation  to  less 
expensive  ones.  \Ve  have  all  made 
juuch  progress  in  this  direction,  hut 
intensive  study  may  result  in  further 
economies  along  these  lines.” 

Mr.  Brown  directed  attention  to 
the  second  major  condition  facing 
us  in  1938  as  being  higher  labor 
costs  and  shorter  work  w'eek.  In 
order  to  reduce  operating  exix?nses. 
he  suggested ;  “That  we  schedule 
our  personnel  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  available  working  minutes. 
Production  is  always  better  when 
there  is  much  work  ahead.  The 
greatest  number  of  emiiloyees  should 
he  on  the  job  when  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  is  to  be  done. 

“Second,  we  should  lx?  furnished 
with  the  right  tyi^e  of  jiersonnel  to 
do  these  jobs.  Third,  we  must  try 
to  sell  unnecessary  operations  out  of 
our  job.  Fourth,  we  must  try  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  working 
under  conditions  which  make  for 
poor  production. 

“It  may  be  that  we  cannot  reduce 
our  costs  to  the  figures  to  which  we 
are  accustomed — I  rather  think  we 
cannot — but  we  must  do  our  best 
to  approach  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum.” 


Rayon  and  Other  Fiber  Identification  Rules 
Affecting  Receiving 

Irving  C.  Fox, 


Counsel,  National  Retail 

Mr.,  fox  felt  that  the  receiving 
department  would  he  charged  by 
store  management  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  mer- 
cliandise  which  should  be  identified 
as  to  fiber  content,  either  is  properly 
labeled  by  the  manufacturer  or  the 
information  placed  on  the  price 
tickets.  At  the  present  time,  the  only 
merchandise  which  requires  labeling, 
is  merchandise  with  a  rayon  content. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  before  it,  proposed  rules  for 
the  cotton  converting  industry  on 
shrinkage — for  the  fur,  and  linen  in¬ 
dustry  also  for  several  lines  of  house 
furnishings.  Congress  now  has  be¬ 
fore  it  legislation  for  labeling  of 
wool,  wool  materials,  and  products 
made  of  wool. 

He  outlined  the  progress  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  was  making  in  getting 
various  industries  proclucing  mer¬ 
chandise  of  rayon  content,  to  prop¬ 
erly  label  that  merchandise.  Rayon 
])roducers  such  as  Celanese,  Bein- 
berg  and  others,  have  agreed  to  add 
to  their  trademarks,  the  word, 
“rayon”  which  will  be  sufficient  la¬ 
beling  for  this  merchandise.  The 
knit  underwear,  hosiery,  men’s  neck¬ 
wear,  and  house  dress  industries 
have  all  agreed  to  laliel  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  conferences  are  expected 
to  l)e  held  with  other  industries  that 
produce  rayon  merchandise,  to  se¬ 
cure  similar  agreements. 

Manufacturers  have  a.sked  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  limit 
unfair  returns  and  the  iwpular  price 
dress  manufacturer  and  the  wash 
dress  manufacturers  rec|uested  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ap- 
jirove  a  fair  trade  practice  rule,  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  a 
manufacturer  to  accept  unfair  and 
unwarranted  returns  from  retailers. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ap¬ 
proved  such  a  rule  hut  added  this 
condition :  “Excepting  that  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  returned  to  the 
manufacurer  by  the  retailer  when 
that  merchandise  is  not  properly  la¬ 
beled  as  to  fiber  content.”  Members 
have  a  perfect  right  to  reject  these 


Dry  Goods  Association 

kinds  of  merchandise  when  they  are 
not  properly  labeled. 

“The  fur  rules,  when  they  come 
through,  are  going  to  require  the 
labeling  of  fur  garments  and  fur- 
trimmed  garments  with  the  true 
name  of  the  fur.  When  fur  coats 
come  into  your  departments  marked 
‘.Sealine,’  unless  tliat  label  likewise 
indicates  that  it  is  dyed  coney  or 
rabbit,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
reject  the  shipment.  You  have  no 
right  in  any  store,  to  sell,  advertise 
or  represent  tliose  furs  in  any  other 
way,  excepting  by  indicating  the 
true  name  of  the  fur. 

“There  are  a  few  other  require¬ 
ments  as  to  blending  and  tipping 
and  dyeing,  but  the  primary  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  true  name  of  the  fur 
be  indicated  on  the  tag  or  label.  You 
are  probably  going  to  find  it  is  not  a 
very  difficult  job  on  your  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  but  you  will  have  to  exerci.se 
a  great  deal  of  care  on  your  fur- 
trimmed  garments. 

“The  wool  rules  are  going  to  he 
particularly  important  for  you  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  to  provide  .  .  . 
through  statutory  enactment  punish¬ 
able  as  a  misdemeanor  for  a  violation 
.  .  .  that  the  wool  content  of  the 
fabric  or  the  ])roduct  must  he  noted 
on  the  lalx'l,  and  that  no  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  sold  and  designated  as 
wool  unless  it  has  a  wool  content  of 
at  least  2S%. 

“I  believe  we  have  induced  the 
Congress  to  realize  that  the  retailer 
has  no  possible  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  labeling  the  wool  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  so  the  rules  will  provide 
that  the  retailer  will  be  responsible 
only  for  passing  on  to  the  consumer, 
the  information  which  the  retailer 
receives  from  the  manufacturer,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  must  correctly 
and  accurately  label  his  merchandise. 
Your  job  there,  is  going  to  be  a  big 
one  because  you  know  better  than  I 
do,  the  numlier  of  items  which  come 
into  your  store  which  have  a  wool 
content.” 

Mr.  Fox  declared  that  the  receiv¬ 
ing  manager  had  a  big  responsibility 
because  if  he  slipped  up.  he  would  be 
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apt  to  get  his  store  in  trouble.  While 
the  buyer  will  also  be  responsible  to 
see  that  merchandise  is  properly  la¬ 
beled  or  marked,  in  Mr.  Fox’s  opin¬ 
ion,  the  only  systematic  way  of  po¬ 
licing  this  system  was  through  the 
efforts  of  the  receiving  manager. 

Discussion 

H.  W.  Humphrey  (R.  H.  White 
Co.,  Boston)  :  “I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Fox  if  he  has  any  information 
on  the  labeling  of  furniture.” 

Mr.  Fox:  “There  are  a  few  rules 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  labeling  of  furniture. 
But  there  are  no  comprehensive 
rules  as  yet,  excepting  the  general 
rules  that  the  labels  must  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  furniture  wood 
is  veneer,  and  if  it  is.  what  the  basic 
wood  is  and  what  the  veneer  is.” 

J.  F.  McCleery  (Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh)  :  “With  regard  to 
the  legislation  ]iending  in  Congress 
on  the  labeling  of  wool  and  merchan¬ 
dise  made  of  wool,  does  the  legisla¬ 
tion  cover  the  manufacturer,  im¬ 
porter,  and  retailer?  If  we  import 
directly,  will  it  l)e  up  to  the  importer 
to  label?” 

Mr.  Fox :  “It  will  cover  importers, 
inanufacurers  of  yarns  fibers,  aiul 
fabrics,  of  products  made  of  wool, 
and  the  retailers.  We  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  so  having  the  law  worded  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  retailer  is 
merely  to  jiass  on  the  information 
which  he  receives  from  the  producer. 
Of  course  there  w'ill  lie  one  pro¬ 
vision  included  in  that,  and  that  is, 
the  retailer  must  honestly  believe 
that  the  information  is  correct. 

“There  must  be  no  collusion,  and 
the  reason  why  that  is  going  into 
the  law  is  that  they  are  considering 
a  differentiation  between  virgin 
wool  and  re-worked  wool,  and  they 
want  to  make  certain  that  the  word 
‘re-worked’  is  not  left  off  the  prod¬ 
uct.  So,  if  you  honestly  iK'lieve  from 
all  conditions,  (the  price  you  pay 
for  the  merchandise  and  the  bona 
fides  of  your  resource)  that  the  in¬ 
formation  on  label  is  correct,  there 
is  no  responsibility  on  the  retailer.” 

Walter  T.  Quinn  (The  Edw’ard 
Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.)  : 
“I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fox  if  there 
is  any  rule  in  effect  at  present  or  in 
prospect  for  the  future,  regarding 
the  labeling  of  material  containing 
cotton  as  a  basic  filler  ?” 

Mr.  Fox:  “There  is  not.  The 
rules  that  are  being  adopted  for  the 
linen  industry  provide  that  where 
there  is  a  cotton  content  in  the  linen 
goods,  then  the  cotton  content  will 
have  to  be  noted  on  the  label.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  rayon 
and  wool.  If  it  is  ravon  and  cotton. 


and  you  desire  to  rejiresent  it  as 
rayon  merchandise,  you  must  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  a  cotton  content. 
If  the  cotton  content  is  greater  than 
the  rayon  content,  you  must  call  it 
cotton  and  rayon  .  .  .  the  greater 
content  having  precedence  in  the 
designation  of  the  fiber  content. 

“I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  will  lie  any  rules  for  the  cotton 
industry  that  will  compel  fiber  iden¬ 
tification  of  cotton  as  a  basic  fiber  in 
any  material.” 

Irving  D.  Schiffer  (Martin’.s, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.)  :  “In  the  labeling 
of  furs,  has  any  distinction  been 
made  between  foreign  and  domestic 
furs  ?” 

Mr.  Fox Yes ;  there  is  this  dis¬ 
tinction  :  The  laliel  must  contain  the 
country  of  origin.  If  it  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  opossum,  it  must  so  state:  if  it 
is  a  Russian  mink,  it  nmst  so  state. 
The  country  of  origin  must  be  ac¬ 
curately  stated ;  you  cannot  call  a 
sable  coming  from  Alaska.  “Russian 
sable.’  ” 

R.  Moore  (The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia)  :  “Are  linings  includ- 
('d  in  the  rayon  rules?” 

Mr.  Fox :  We  have  discussed  that 
(|uestion  time  and  time  again,  and 
frankly  I  have  told  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  that  I  would  not 
advise  our  memliers  to  worry  aliout 
trimmings,  linings,  or  any  unimixir- 
tant  part  of  any  garment. 

“The  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  the  lining  of  a  coat  was  im- 
jMirtant  or  unimportant,  and  I  think 
that  is  more  or  less  i)f  a  factual  mat¬ 
ter.  I  would  do  this  in  any  store — 
(although  it  is  not  your  function, 
you  can  carry  back  this  message  to 
your  management) — 1  would  see  to 
it  that  the  sales  force  was  carefully 
trained,  so  that  if  a  customer  lx)Ught 
a  coat  and  asked  whether  the  lining 
were  silk  rayon  or  satin,  rayon  satin 
or  silk  satin,  the  salesperson  would 
lx*  able  to  give  a  factual  answer.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  labeling,  if  it  is  rayon 
and  you  tell  the  customer  it  is  silk 
and  the  customer  discovers  that  you 
haven’t  told  the  truth,  there  is  a 
misrepre.sentation  there  that  will 
bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  courts. 

“Careful  training  of  salespeojjle  to 
tell  the  customer  the  actual  facts, 
even  though  merchandise  is  not 
lalxded,  is  very  essential,  but  I 
wouldn’t  bother  too  much  about 
trimmings,  linings,  accessories,  and 
so  forth.” 


Technical  Aspects  of  the  Job 

(With  respect  to  fiber  identification) 

William  J.  Roddy 

Receiving  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


After  relating  the  caiuses  which 
led  up  to  the  promulgation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  identification  of  rayon 
merchandise,  Mr.  Roddy  stated  that 
very  few  manufacturers  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  were  labeling  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  rayon  rules  became  effec¬ 
tive  very  suddenly  and  with  no  no¬ 
tice  to  retailers.  For  that  reason, 
it  took  the  stores  sometime  to  work 
out  the  various  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  identification 
of  rayon  merchandise. 

He  presented  their  procedure  as 
follows : 

“The  management  assigned  vari¬ 
ous  tasks  to  the  following  divisional 
groups  for  their  full  compliance,  in 
order  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  rulings  would  he  correctly 
coordinated  in  all  parts  of  the  store. 

Merchandise  Division 

“1.  All  orders  sent  to  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  lie  stamjied  by  the 
buyer  requesting  the  manufacturer 
to  properly  label  the  material  and 
the  invoice. 


Exhibit 

RAYON  as  a  component  part  of 
any  items  on  this  order  must  be  clear¬ 
ly  stated  in  all  invoices  and  labelinpc 
in  compliance  with  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Ruling  of  Fair  Trade 
Practices  —  Rayon  Industry  —  Effec¬ 
tive  October  26,  1937. 

“2.  If  the  mamifacturcT  does  live 
up  to  our  request,  it  is  the  buyer’s 
responsibility  to  pro|H*rly  mark  the 
invoice  so  as  to  reveal  rayon  fiber 
content. 


Exhibit 

RAYON 

Rayon-Cotton  Cotton-Rayon 

Rayon-Wool  Wool-Rayon 

Rayon-Linen  Linen-Rayon 

Rayon-Silk  Silk-Rayon 

Advertising  Department 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Advertising  Manager  to  see  that  all 
rayon  materials  are  so  advertised. 

“The  Di.splay  Manager  shall  see 
that  all  interior  dis^days  on  items 
containing  rayon  are  also  promi¬ 
nently  displayed  and  proper  infor¬ 
mation  given. 
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Trainiuff  Department 

“The  Training  l)ei)artnient 
through  the  use  of  circulars,  i)Ost- 
ers,  pamphlets  and  departmental 
meetings  made  the  entire  store  fully 
aware  of  the  rayon  problem  and  the 
means  of  understanding  and  j^roper- 
ly  complying  with  its  demands. 

Receiving  Department 

“It  was  logical  for  the  Receiving 
Department  to  l)e  delegated  as  an 
important  agency  thru  which  the 
store  would  adhere  to  the  F.T.C . 
ruling  on  rayon. 

“Initially,  ruhln'r  stamps  were  pur¬ 
chased  to  mark  the  price  tickets  with 
the  requirwl  information  l)ecause  the 
marking  machines  were  not  proper¬ 
ly  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  job. 
Hand  stamping  each  individual 
ticket  and  lal)el,  was  laborious  and 
costly.  To  speed  up  the  operation, 
the  plan  was  followed  of  prestamp¬ 
ing  price  tickets,  and  every  one  in 
their  spare  time,  was  given  this  task. 
Hand  stamping  was  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory. 

“So  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  invited  further  exiierimenta- 
tion.  We  discovered  that  in  the  unit 
control  departments,  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  we  marked  with  pin-on 
machines,  this  problem  could  he 
solved  in  the  following  manner : 
Using  the  six  line  chase  with  six 
point  type,  we  set  up  same  on  the 
stub  with  the  same  information  as 
before,  i.  e.  season,  department, 
style,  buyer’s  code,  house  numlK*r 
and  price;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ticket  which  remains  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  put  season,  department, 
buyer’s  code,  fiber  identity  and  price. 
Ry  eliminating  house  numl)er  and 
style  we  were  able  to  substitute  the 
necessary  information.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  complete  information 
on  one  line  by  using  individual 
pieces  of  type  for  each  letter.  How¬ 
ever.  acquisition  of  slugs,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  materials,  solved 
this  problem.  We  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  being  able  to  show  this 
fiber  identity  on  our  dial  set  tickets, 
due  to  the  amount  of  information 
which  is  now  required  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division.  We  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  the  exchange  of  our  Model 
B  dial  set  machines  to  Model  C 
w’hich  will  give  us  an  additional 
eight  characters  on  our  ticket.  Due 
to  the  number  of  tickets  we  have  on 
hand,  this  change  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  for  sometime. 

“On  our  Soabar  ticket  making 
and  attaching  machines,  we  substi¬ 
tuted  jewelry  slides’  instead  of  the 
large,  which  enabled  us  to  give  full 


fiber  identification.  Here  again 
slugs  were  used  for  names  of  mate¬ 
rials. 

“Our  full  expenditure  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  job  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  matter  of  sup- 
])lies,  has  not  exceeded  one  hundred 
dollars.  We  were  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  past 
yi’ar,  we  had  conqiletely  changed 


over  our  Dennison  pin-on  machines 
to  chase  arms  that  would  fit  either 
the  four  or  six  line  tickets.  This 
materially  reduces  our  cost. 

“We  feel  that  a  means  of  ex¬ 
change  of  marking  methods  and 
costs,  found  necessarv  in  the  comidi- 
ance  of  this  act,  would  be  l)eneficial 
to  Receiving  Department  Mana¬ 
gers.” 


Discussion:  Fiber  Identification 

Discussion  Leader’.  I.  Zbar, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


AS  discussion  leader,  I.  Zbar.  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager  of  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York  City,  related  to 
the  memlx'rs.  the  program  of  fiber 
identification  which  was  initiated  by 
his  store  seven  or  eight  months  agt), 
lung  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  promulgated  its  rayon  rules. 
This  program  included  all  fibers  and 
not  merely  rayon.  'Fhe  plan  was  to 
identify  as  follows : 

“Various  synthetics  such  as  ace¬ 
tates.  Celanese,  Bemberg.  etc.,  were 
all  labeled  rayon.  We  broke  down 
the  wool  classification  to  camel’s 
hair,  llama,  mohair,  alpaca,  and 
cashmere.  We  feel  that  calling  an 
article  just  ‘wool’  is  not  sufficiently 
descriptive — that  we  ought  to  tell 
our  customers  exactly  what  kind  of 
wool  it  is.  In  cotton,  we  broke  down 
the  classification  to  lisle,  velveteen, 
poplin,  and  broadcloth.  Then  we 
had  linen  in  a  separate  classification. 
The  receiving  department  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  merchandise 
was  properly  marked.” 

Mr.  Zbar  related  the  educational 
work  that  was  done  throughout  the 
store  by  their  training  department 
with  the  salespeople,  buyers,  etc.,  scj 
that  everyone  in  the  organization 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
store’s  objectives,  and  knew  exactly 
the  ixirt  which  they  had  to  play. 

He  also  stated  that  their  merchan¬ 
dise  orders  were  stamped  with  the 
following  reque.st.  “Please  lalx*!  each 
item  with  its  material  content.  In 
this  manner,  you  will  not  only  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  but  also  insure 
prompt  approval  of  your  invoice.” 

Stuart  D.  Main  (R.  H.  Muir 
&  Co..  East  Orange.  X.  J.)  :  “When 
the  merchandise  is  labeled  by  the 
manufacturer,  is  there  anything  in 
the  law,  making  it  mandatory  that 
we  also  show  the  information  on  the 
price  tickets?” 

Mr.  Zbar :  “No,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show  it  on  the  price  ticket.  I  be¬ 
lieve  another  method  is  to  show  it 
on  your  salescheck  but  we  felt  that 


the  best  place  to  identify  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  the  marking  rotjin 
where  it  can  be  properly  placed.  If 
you  leave  it  to  the  selling  force, 
there  is  a  ixjssibility  of  their  slipping 
up  which  may  cause  the  store  a  lot 
of  trouble.  So  we  have  decide<l  that 
we  would  send  it  to  the  selling  floor, 
properly  iflentified  on  the  price 
ticket.” 

Arthur  Bibbs  (The  Halle  Bros. 
Co..  Cleveland) :  “I  wonder  if  we 
haven’t  forgotten  that  the  purpose 
of  price  tickets  is  to  convey  to  the 
plesiJerson  and  purchaser  necessary 
information  about  that  article.  If  we 
train  our  salespeople  in  selling  to 
be  guided  by  information  in  one 
place,  we  will  certainly  convey  the 
information  much  more  accurately 
at  all  times.  There  is  not  a  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  marking  when 
we  undertake  to  add  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  ticket.  It  may  require 
some  larger  tickets,  it  may  require 
some  hand-.stamping,  but  at  least  we 
are  providing  the  salesperson  with 
one  single  place  to  look  for  the  in¬ 
formation  she  is  going  to  give  to 
customers. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
safer  for  any  store  to  ado])t  as  stan¬ 
dard  jiractice  the  placing  on  the  price 
ticket,  of  fiber  identification.” 

James  Pansv  (Franklin  Simon  & 
Co.,  New  York)  :  “On  customer  re¬ 
turns,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  new  price  tickets  contain 
the  fabric  identification?” 

Mr,  Zbar :  “That  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  customer  re¬ 
turns  are  handled  in  a  store.  Some 
stores  handle  this  through  their 
marking  divisions,  whereas  in  other 
stores  the  salesi)eo])le  are  delegated 
to  remark  the  merchandise.  In  our 
store,  the  marking  room  does  not 
remark  all  customer  returns.  All  the 
merchandise  that  we  do  remark  in 
the  marking  room,  however  is  our 
responsibility.  That  merchandise 
that  is  remarked  by  the  salespepole 
and  heads  of  stock,  is  their  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  they  must  show  the  fiber 
identification  on  whatever  they  re- 
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mark." 

Walter  Quinn  (The  Edward 
Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.) : 
‘‘How  do  you  handle  the  marking  of 
piece  goocls,  particularly  in  remnant 
lengths?” 

Mr.  Zbar:  “We  remark  the  l)olt 


when  it  comes  in  bv  either  a  gum 
label  or  a  string  ticket,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  fiber  identification.  When 
a  piece  is  sold,  the  salesperson  at¬ 
taches  a  ticket  to  it.  showing  the 
yardage,  the  price,  and  the  fiber 
content.” 


Transit  Insurance  Versus  Self-Insurance 

Leonard  F.  Monoeon, 

Manager  of  Traffic  Group,  N.  K.  D.  G.  A. 


AFKELIMINARY  analy.sis  of  a 
study  conducted  through  the 
use  of  questionnaires,  brought  Mr. 
Mongeon  to  six  conclusions: 

1 :  Transit  insurance  is  less  im¬ 
portant  to  our  members  to¬ 
day  than  in  1923. 

Comparison  was  made  with  1923 
l)ecause  it  was  in  that  year  that  a 
committee  of  Traffic  Group  niem- 
Ikts  brought  forth  a  transit  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  the  use  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  which  form  was  considered 
revolutionary  at  that  time  and 
which,  for  many  years  afterward, 
was  urged  extensively  by  stores. 

As  a  background,  Mr.  Mongeon 
compared  transit  insurance  with  fire 
and  public  liability  insurance,  and 
stated  that  transportation  was  a 
minor  risk  compared  with  lire  and 
public  liability  insurance,  Infcausc 
shipments  in  transit  were  .scattered 
over  many  transiKirtation  instru¬ 
mentalities  and  wide  areas  and  there 
was  no  concentration  of  risk.  A 
severe  fire  or  the  death  of  a  i)erson 
through  elevator  failure,  would 
prolwbly  cau.se  .serious  financial  em- 
Iwrrassinent  to  stores,  whereas  a 
transiK)rtation  loss  would  not. 

Greater  efficiency  of  transix)rta- 
tion  companies — claim  prevention 
work  of  carriers — the  inauguration 
of  store  dfKir  delivery  service — the 
diversion  of  rail  less  carload  traffic 
to  freight  forwarded  and  trucks — 
the  growth  of  consolidated  delivery 
service  on  customer  purchases — the 
trend  toward  l)etter  packing — all 
combine  to  make  transit  insurance 
less  important  to  memliers  today 
tlian  it  was  in  1923. 

2 :  Rates  and  premiums  are 
Unecr. 

.A  comparison  of  rates  and  premi- 
tiins  ])aid,  with  a  similar  survey 
made  in  1930,  discloses  that  the 
trend  is  downward.  In  the  ’20’s.  a 
general  transit  policy  was  written 
on  the  basis  of  1^  cent  per  $100 
of  gross  sales.  While  some  policies 
are  still  written  on  that  basis,  the 
rate  in  many  instances  has  been  low¬ 
ered,  or  the  premium  is  paid  for  on 


a  (lat  premium  lasis  with  no  relation 
to  sales. 

3 :  There  is  a  trend  toward 
self-insurance. 

The  survey  indicates  that  more 
stores  are  self-insuring  t(Klay  than 
ever  Ix'fore.  50%  of  the  stores 
which  replied,  self-insure. 

4 :  The  reporting  stores  7i'hicli 
self-insure,  without  e.rcep- 
tion,  had  excellent  experi¬ 
ence. 

Some  have  been  self-in.suring  for 
as  long  as  twelve  years.  The  aver¬ 
age  was  around  five  or  si.x  years. 
Sonic  rejxirted  that  their  losses  were 
.so  small  they  discontinued  the  re¬ 
serve  account  to  which  they  credited 
])remiums  and  debited  losses. 

A  few  stores,  while  following  the 
practice  of  self-in.suring  freight  and 
express  risks,  either  have  a  jxilicy  to 
cover  furs  and  silverware  only,  or 
they  insure  this  merchandise  by  car¬ 
rying  full  valuation  on  express  ship¬ 
ments.  Stores  having  ])olicies  cover¬ 
ing  out-going  parcel  jxist  shipments, 
reiKirted  rates  ranging  from  as  little 
as  10  cents  to  as  much  as  25  cents 
jier  $100  insured.  In  practically 
every  instance,  the  total  premiums 
paid  for  the  last  three  years,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  losses  for  the  .same 
jKTiod. 

“The  majority  of  those  self-insur¬ 
ing  outgoing  parcel  post  did  so  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  value  of  the  package. 
The  balance  restricted  self-insuring  to 
a  maximum  value,  ranging  anywhere 
from  $50  to  $200.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  stores  have  a  ]X)licy  of 
■  non-insuring  up  to  a  certain  value, 
usually  up  to  $15.  The  stores  that 
self-insure,  reported  excellent  ex¬ 
perience. 

“Both  the  self-insurers  and  the 
])olicy  holders  reported  preponder- 
ately  that  the  majoritv  of  their  losses 
occurred  on  returns  to  vendors  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City.  Some  re¬ 
duced  or  iiractically  eliminated  these 
losses  by  insuring  returns  through 
the  post  office,  for  a  maximum  of 
$5.00  which  cost  them  5  cents.” 


5 :  On  outgoing  parcel  post, 

.  particularly  to  customers, 
there  is  less  need  for  transit 
insurance  than  on  other 
types  of  shipments. 

Customer  purchases  sent  by  par¬ 
cel  i)ost,  or  returns  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  are  of  relatively  small  value 
when  comiJared  with  the  average 
shipment  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  henceforth,  the  loss  or  damage 
to  any  one  ])ackage  is  relatively 
small  in  terms  of  money.  Hence, 
there  is  actually  very  little  necessity 
for  insuring  outgoing  parcel  post. 

ft:  Stores  should  give  con.sid- 
eration  to  self-insuring  in¬ 
coming  parcel  post. 

“Very  few  stores  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  the  manufacturers 
non-insure  parcel  i)ost  shipments. 
-Also,  only  a  few'  stores  have  policies 
to  cover  these  shipments.  These  few 
stores  have  this  protection  included 
in  their  regular  transit  policy.  The 
few  stores  who  follow  the  practice 
of  self-insuring  have  had  very  ex¬ 
cellent  success. 

“The  mail  order  houses  and  the 
variety  chains,  have  Iteen  self-in¬ 
suring  incoming  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments  for  a  great  numl)er  of  years 
and  have  had  excellent  experience. 
Some  self-insurers  follow  the  plan  of 
notifying  the  manufactitrer  not  to 
insure  these  shipments  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  to  secure  a  1 
cent  receipt  from  the  jxjst  office 
which  is  proof  that  the  employees 
of  the  manufacturer  actually  made 
delivery — 'if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
They  request  the  manufacturer  to 
attach  this  1  cent  receipt  to  the  in¬ 
voice  and  charge  for  it  on  the  in¬ 
voice.  If  a  manufacturer  fails  to  se¬ 
cure  this  receipt  and  in  the  event  of 
a  loss,  the  store  is  cleared  of  re- 
sjxmsibility  and  the  manufacturer 
mu.st  stand  the  loss.  Under  this 
plan,  if  the  manufacturer  does  in¬ 
sure,  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
fee  is  deducted  from  the  remittance.” 

Discussion 

Max  Rothkugel  ( Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia) :  “Of  course,  if  we 
follow  the  practice  of  non-insuring 
inlx)und  parcel  post  packages,  we 
must  assume  any  losses  that  occur, 
due  to  non-deliver\’  or  due  to 
damage.” 

Mr.  Mongeon :  “I  am  familiar 
with  some  stores  that  have  Ixien  fol¬ 
lowing  the  practice  of  non-insuring 
incoming  parcel  post  and  they  have 
had  excellent  experience.  The  money 
which  they  have  saved  through  non¬ 
insurance,  plus  the  deductions  made 
when  manufacturers  insured  con- 
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trary  to  tlieir  instructions,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  losses  suffered.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  manufacurer  fails  to  secure 
the  1  cent  receipt  mentioned  before 
— and  this  happens  on  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  the  shipments — if  a 
loss  occurs,  the  manufacturer  is  re¬ 
sponsible  and  not  the  store.  Then, 
too,  because  manufacurers  will  not 
pay  attention  to  your  routing  in¬ 
structions  and  will  insure  the  parcel, 
you  are  automatically  protected  on 
those  shipments  without  it  costing 
you  anything.” 

Mr.  Bibbs :  “Mr.  Mongeon,  I 
have  some  si)ecific  figures.  I  will 
tell  you  our  case :  Alxuit  four  years 
ago,  we  started  self-insuring  incom¬ 
ing  parcel  i)ost.  We  had  computed, 
over  a  period  of  al)out  four  months, 
the  total  cost  of  insurance  to  in¬ 
bound  packages.  Those  amounts 
were  taken  from  the  bills  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  we  found  that 
we  were  paying  over  $2,000  a  year 
for  that  insurance  on  parcel  post 
shijanents  traveling  from  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  shipping  point  to  our  receiving 
room.  In  the  first  vear.  which  was 


Mr.  HUSSEY,  Chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  report : 

“The  Transportation  Committee, 
at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning, 
February  1st,  1938,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  made 
the  following  recommendations : 

1 :  That  R.  G.  Brown,  Group 
Chairman,  appoint  a  large  commit¬ 
tee  of  Traffic  Group  members  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of : 

a:  Accumulating  names  of 
manufacturers  who  are  using 
heavier  shipping  containers  than 
are  necessary.  This  information 
will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Mon¬ 
geon  who  will  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  manufacturer,  with  a 
view  of  correcting  this  situation. 
(This  plan  of  operation  may  also 
include  Mr.  Mongeon  submitting 
lists  of  manufacturers’  names  to 
Committee  memliers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  these  members 
write  these  manufacturers,  pro¬ 
viding  they  do  business  with 
them.  This  wilt  lie  in  addition  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mongeon. 

b:  Study  ways  and  means  of 
effectively  cooperating  with  the 
Freight  Claim  Prevention  Divi- 


1934,  our  first  year  of  exiierience, 
our  losses  did  not  amount  to  $1(X). 
The  next  year  they  atnounted  to 
about  $180,  and  in  the  year  just 
closed,  for  the  first  eleven  months, 
we  had  less  than  $100  in  losses  on 
merchandise  traveling  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  our  .store.  So  we  have 
saved  in  the  last  three  years,  at  least 
$5,500  net. 

“Those  figures  were  taken  when 
our  tonnage  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
1934,  and  when  we  know  that  we 
brought  in  so  much  more  merchan¬ 
dise  in  ’35  and  ’36  and  ’37  than  we 
brought  in  in  ’34,  I  would  say  that 
$8,000  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  amount  of  the  saving  than  the 
$5,000  figure.” 

Mr.  B.  Meltzer  (Tlie  Allie<l 
Stores  Corp.,  New  York) :  “We 
have  been  following  the  ]M)licy  of 
self-insuring  incoming  jiarcel  post 
shipments  since  1932.  In  fact,  it 
was  one  of  our  first  moves  in  the 
revision  of  our  transportation  poli¬ 
cies,  and  our  losses  on  incoming  par¬ 
cel  post  shi]iments  have  been  negli¬ 
gible.” 


sion  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads  in  reducing  mer¬ 
chandise  damage,  attributable  to 
faulty  packing. 


ASURVTiY  made  recently  of  a 
group  of  important  stores 
through  the  method  of  having  em¬ 
ployees  fill  out  questionnaires  in 
which  they  are  not  identified,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  greatest  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  the  lowest  morale  existed 
not  in  the  selling  force  but  in  the 
non-selling  force,  particularly  in  re¬ 
ceiving,  marking,  delivery  and  pack- 
ing. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the 
supervising  executives  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  but  merely  indicates  the 
closed-in  condition  of  the  people  in 
those  divisions  to  which  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  should  give  some  attention. 
It  may  partially  result  from  the  fact 
that  employees  in  receiving  and 
marking,  are  limited  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  manager  in  discussing  their 
grievances,  which  for  various  rea- 


This  Committee  will  be  in  full 
charge  of  this  campaign  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results  by  not 
only  actively  participating  in  the 
work,  but  also  through  making 
recommendations  to  the  Group  to 
bring  into  play,  the  full  force  of 
Group  action  in  these  matters. 

2 :  In  the  matter  of  the  rate  basis 
in  effect  on  uncrated  furniture  from 
the  Jamestown  area,  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Mongeon  summarize  the 
replies  received  to  an  inquiry  sent 
out  some  time  ago,  which  summary 
will  be  sent  to  members  for  their  in¬ 
formation.  After  that  is  done,  it  was 
decided  that  the  matter  be  stricken 
from  the  docket. 

3 :  It  was  decided  that  a  study  be 
made  to  develop  in  wbat  respects 
highway  motor  carrier  service  could 
be  improved. 

4:  As  a  matter  of  information, 
the  Group  was  informed  that  at  a 
hearing  before  the  I.C.C.  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  commenced  January 
17th,  the  ix)sition  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
(as  approved  by  the  Transportation 
Committee  and  ratified  by  the  N.R. 
D.G.A.  Board  of  Directors)  was 
made  known.  Briefly,  our  position 
is  that  we  do  not  oppose  an  increase, 
providing  the  carriers  prove  the 
need  for  additional  revenues  but  that 
if  an  increase  is  approved,  that  it 
be  in  the  form  of  emergency  charges, 
carrying  an  expiration  date.” 

The  Transportation  Committee’s 
report  was  approved  by  tbe  Group. 


sons  they  may  prefer  to  discuss  with 
the  store  manager,  and  if  they  go  to 
another  executive,  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  going  over  the  receiving 
manager’s  head.  Salespeople,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  several  bosses  with 
whom  they  can  discuss  a  grievance 
without  having  the  appearance  of 
going  over  anyone’s  head. 

Recalling  two  years  spent  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking.  Miss  Blood- 
worth  declared  it  w’as  one  division 
where  it  seemed  that  you  were  never 
caught  up — where  everyone  worked 
under  a  terrific  strain.  “The  pres¬ 
sure  is  very  great,  consequently  the 
consideration  and  understanding  of 
their  problems  has  to  be  great. 
You  must  understand  both  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  pressure  of  those  people 
for  whom  you  are  trying  to  get 
things  done  and  the  pressure  you 


Report  of  Transportation  Committee 

E.  D.  Hussey, 

Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Chairman  of  Transportation  Committee 


Modern  Methods 

Bess  Bloodwortii, 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  \‘amin  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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arc  bringing  to  bear  on  those  people 
below.” 

While  in  charge  of  receiving  and 
marking,  she  received  no  credit  for 
g(K)d  work  from  buyers,  merchandise 
managers,  and  other  executives. 
They  constantly  reminded  her  of 
wliat  a  good  job  her  predecessor  had 
done.  ‘‘So  create  a  little  praise  for 
those  people  who  work  underneath 
you,  for  it  will  aid  greatly  in  im¬ 
proving  lalKtr  relationships.” 

What  Docs  the  Employee  Want 

'fracing  business  through  the  pa¬ 
ternalistic  era  in  which  employees 
patterned  tliemselves  after  the  own¬ 
er,  and  then  through  the  scientific 
production  era  during  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  coldly  regarded  as  a 
cog  in  the  industrial  machine,  Miss 
Bloodworth  characterized  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  as  the  human  engineering 
age,  in  which  workers  have  become 
articulate.  Now  people  are  trained 
‘‘not  just  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
production,  but  also  with  the  idea 
of  increasing  their  compensation, 
and  that  is  the  diflference  in  your 
training  from  the  days  of  a  purely 
production  basis  and  the  training 
today.” 

I’eople  want  fair  wages,  decent 
working  conditions,  opportunities  to 
advance,  and  reasonable  security, 
particularly  the  latter.  Job  fear  ad¬ 
versely  aflPects  a  person’s  productivi¬ 
ty.  Job  fear  is  sometimes  inculcated 
in  an  employee  through  some  ill-ad¬ 
vised  action  of  a  supervising  execu¬ 
tive.  “To  dissipate  job  fear,  you 
have  got  to  be  factual,  fair,  objective, 
and  emotionally  stable.” 

In  sjK^aking  of  grievances.  Miss 
Bloodworth  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  setting  up  some  method  of 
expression  for  folks  in  receiving  and 
marking,  in  addition  to  the  receiving 
manager. 

An  order  .should  be  accompanied 
by  the  reason  behind  it.  Work  suf¬ 
fers  when  .sujiervising  executives 
fail  to  give  the  significance  or  reason 
for  the  work  to  be  <lone  and  very 
often  grievances  are  based  on  just 
lack  of  knowledge. 

Classification  of  Grievances 

The  liest  definition  of  a  grievance 
is  anything  about  a  job  that  irritates 
an  employee.  Referring  to  a  book 
written  by  Glenn  Gardiner  on  thirty- 
two  common  employee  grievances. 
Miss  Bloodworth  mentioned  and 
commented  on  some  of  them.  Un¬ 
explained  pay  .shortages — compli¬ 
cated  wage  payment  systems — un¬ 
guarded  work  hazards ;  loss  of  earn¬ 
ings  resulting  from  bad  tools  and 
machines  out  of  order — favoritism 


(which  she  felt  was  on  the  decline 
in  department  stores) — poor  plan¬ 
ning  which  interrupts  and  cuts  earn¬ 
ings  (“this  may  happen  where  you 
have  bonus  systems  in  receiving  and 
marking”) — unequal  distribution  of 
overtime,  withholding  of  credit, 
blaming  workers  unfairly — ignoring 
complaints — surly,  rough  or  hard- 
1  Mailed  sujx?r vision — lack  of  human 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  worker 
— l)awling  out  workers  liefiire  the 
others — uncomfortable  and  unheal¬ 
thy  conditions — unequal  pay  for 
t'qual  service — lay-offs  without  no¬ 
tice — inadequate  instructions  leading 
to  mistakes — use  of  threats  (“if  you 
do  that  again,  you  will  lose  your 
job”) — taking  undue  advantage  of 
a  worker’s  need  for  a  job  (“Ix'ing 
just  a  little  bit  crosser  and  a  little 
more  strict  with  the  person  whose 
bread  and  butter  depends  upon  that 
job  than  with  the  ]x*rson  who  can  l)e 
a  little  more  independent”) — ignor¬ 
ing  or  rei^elling  suggestions  (“it  is 
l)art  of  your  job  to  listen  patiently  to 
suggestions,  even  though  right  from 
the  beginning  you  know  they  are 
impractical”) — setting  up  too  many 
rules  and  regulations,  putting  work¬ 
ers  on  jobs  fof  which  they  are  not 
fitted — penalizing  workers  for  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  their  control — failure 


Every  retail  store  traffic  and  re¬ 
ceiving  executive  has  a  definite 
and  immediate  responsibility  to  take 
action  looking  toward  the  reduction 
of  damage  to  merchandise  in  transit 
by  vigorously  pointing  out  to  manu¬ 
facturers  in.stances  of  faulty  packing ; 
secondly,  taking  precautions  to  make 
certain  that  receiving  department 
employees  carefully  handle  shipments 
from  the  time  they  hit  the  receiving 
platform  until  they  are  opened  for 
checking  and  marking.  Further¬ 
more,  he  should  report  to  the  freight 
claim  prevention  officials  of  carriers, 
instances  of  glaring  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier  employees  that 
contribute  to  the  damage. 

Damaged  merchandise  results  in 
lost  sales  .  .  .  sometimes  in  di.sap- 
|X)inted  customers  ...  in  higher 
freight  rates  than  would  otherwise 
l)e  neces.sary  .  .  .  and  a  direct  out- 
of-the-pocket  loss  Jo  the  store  con¬ 
tained  in  the  expense  of  placing  and 
collecting  claims  against  carriers. 

Pointing  out  that  his  efforts  to 
reduce  damage  had  met  with  some 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Brown  cited 


to  promote  from  within  (“I  consider 
it  a  promotion  where  a  person  is 
given  a  job  that  pays  more  money 
— even  if  only  $1.00  more”) — incon¬ 
siderate  methods  of  paying  off  on 
pay  day — high-hat  suixrvision. 

“Ask  yourself,  ‘what  kind  of  a 
Iwss  am  I?’  Are  you  miserly  with 
your  praise?  Are  you  inclined  to 
reserve  credit  for  yourself — are  you 
high-hat  with  your  people?  Be  sure 
you  are  a  pretty  good  boss  because 
it  is  the  biggest  responsibility  we 
have  today — particularly  in  your  di¬ 
vision  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dead  end  jobs.  Every  time  we  ap- 
|)oint  a  supervisor  or  a  head  of  a 
department,  we  have  done  a  very 
responsible  thing  because  we  have 
put  the  lives  of  many  people  in  that 
e.xecutive’s  hands.  If  that  person 
cannot  think  objectively,  cannot 
weigh  facts,  is  not  well  balanced, 
then  we  have  done  an  injustice  to 
those  people  who  must  work  under 
that  executive.” 


(Editor’s  note:  Because  of  the 
length  of  the  discussion  which  en- 
.sued  after  Miss  Bloodworth’s  talk, 
it  is  not  possible  to  reprotluce  it  here. 
The  Traffic  Group  plans  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  in  full  for  any  member  de¬ 
siring  a  copy.) 


as  a  typical  example,  excessive  dam¬ 
ages  to  gas  ranges  from  a  particular 
resource.  They  told  this  resource 
that  their  crating  was  inadequate. 
The  manufacturer  countered  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  carriers  handled  the 
stoves  too  roughly  and  suggested 
that  the  “stoves  must  be  handled  and 
stocked  so  that  they  would  be  right 
side  up,  at  all  times.”  Mr.  Brown 
{personally  insipected  the  next  car¬ 
load  shipment  of  stoves  from  this 
{particular  resource,  and  fipund  that 
this  manufacturer’s  own  employees 
were  di.sobeying  this  instruction  and 
that  all  stoves  had  Ipeen  loaded  in  the 
car  on  end  instead  of  in  an  upright 
{position.  From  that  time  on,  dama¬ 
ges  on  stoves  from  this  particular 
manufacturer  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 

This  constitutes  a  good  exanqple 
of  what  a  little  vigilance  will  do  in 
eliminating  damages. 

Coordinated  Effort 

With  railroads  needing  more 
revenue,  help  can  be  given  them  as 
well  as  .stores  by  taking  action  along 


Reducing  Merchandise  Damage 

R.  G.  Brown, 
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these  lines.  Mr.  Brown  made  a  very 
important  point  that  damaged  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  by  carriers  at  a 
fraction  of  the  wholesale  cost,  very 
often  to  a  jjerson  in  a  store’s  own 
locality  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
store’s  retail  price,  and  in  that  way 
a  store  is  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  sale  at  the  retail  price. 

Members  should  make  a  strong 
effort  to  reduce  damage  to  furniture 
which  during  the  jxist  few  years  has 
l)een  steadily  climbing.  To  compete 
with  the  trucks,  the  railroads  have 
let  down  the  bars,  and  furniture  may 
l)e  shipped  uncrated.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  that  members  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  manufacturer,  in 
the  case  of  carloads,  is  adequately 
protecting  uncrated  furniture  and 
loading  it  properly  in  the  car.  Wher¬ 
ever  such  carloads  are  received  with 
the  furniture  not  properly  padded 
and  blocked  and  with  damage,  this 
matter  should  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  shipper. 

Directing  attention  to  the  need  of 
being  on  the  alert  for  damage  to  new 
articles,  he  recalled  the  excessive 
damage  that  occurred  on  shipments 
of  booteries  and  other  novelty  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  boudoir  wheti  they 
were  first  introduced.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  members,  the  damage  to 
this  merchandise  has  been  considera¬ 
bly  reduced  but  there  is  still  room 
for  further  improvement. 

Buyers  are  very  receptive  to  any 
action  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
getting  merchandise  to  them  in 
salable  condition,  because  very  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  promotions  have 
been  partially  or  wholly  spoiled  by 
having  shipments  arrive  with  exces¬ 
sive  damage.  On  the  suggestion  of 
the  traffic  man,  the  buyers  are  glad 
to  pass  on  to  the  manufacturers, 
recommendations  for  improved  pack- 
ing. 

Turning  to  the  handling  of  ship¬ 
ments  by  store  employees  from  the 
moment  of  receipt  until  opened  for 
checking  and  marking,  Mr.  Brown 
cautioned  the  members  to  see  that 
their  forces  use  care  in  handling 
the  shipments.  They  must  see  that 
heavy  cases  are  not  dropjjed  .  .  . 
that  barrels  are  trucked  and  not 
rolled  on  the  bilge  .  .  .  that  cartons 
are  not  tos.sed;  and  that  containers 
are  opened  with  care.  The  “flash 
box  opener’’  is  invaluable  in  opening 
cartons  in  such  departments  as 
glassware  and  drugs.  The  blade  can¬ 
not  penetrate  too  far  and  damage 
merchandise.  Every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  so  damaged,  must  be  sold 
at  a  loss  or  probably  discarded  as  a 
total  loss. 

Mr.  Brown  expressed  the  wish 


that  each  Group  member  pay  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  the  problem  of 
damaged  merchandise  by  analyzing 
the  damage  and  when  attributed  to 
faulty  packing,  make  this  known  to 
the  manufacturer.  He  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  A.  T.  White,  Traffic  Mana¬ 


ger  of  The  Emporium,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  and  a  Director  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  who  originated  the  idea  of 
“Perfect  Shipping  Month’’  last  year, 
which  was  participated  in  by  ship- 
j)ers  and  receivers  all  over  the 
country. 


What  Railroads  Are  Doing  to  Reduce  Damage 

A.  L,  Green, 

Freight  Claim  Dmsion,  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Chicago 


UNCEASING  efforts  by  carriers, 
plus  a  growing  interest  and  effec¬ 
tive  action  by  shippers  and  receivers, 
has  reduced  the  total  yearly  payments 
by  railroads  for  loss  and  damage 
from  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
million  dollars  in  1920  to  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  million  dollars  in 
1937,  an  80%  reduction. 

After  describing  the  organization 
on  which  carriers  rely  for  claim  pre¬ 
vention  .  .  .  from  the  specialized  jire- 
vention  w'ork  of  the  As.sociation  of 
American  Railroads  to  the  individu¬ 
al  efforts  of  each  railroad  .  .  .  Mr, 
Green  descrilxid  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  pursued,  such  as  analyses  which 
singled  out  freight  stations  where 
the  extent  of  damages  indicated  that 
the  rules  for  jiroper  trucking  and 
stowing  of  less  carload  freight  may 
not  Ik*  understood  or  followed. 
Where  there  is  much  damage  to 
crated  goods  moving  through  a  par¬ 
ticular  transfer  station,  a  tran.spor- 
tation  inspector  is  sent  to  observe 
and  spot  the  employees  who  are  not 
carefully  handling  the  freight. 

The  A.  A.  R.  Claim  Prevention 
Committee  are  constantly  issuing 
bulletins  to  railroads,  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  main  causes  of  damage 
so  that  the  carriers  may  work  along 
common  line,  constantly  carrying  on 
an  educational  campaign  with  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  railroad  operating  em¬ 
ployees  to  bring  alxnit  proper  hand¬ 
ling.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  projier  switching  of 
cars  with  changes  in  yard  layouts 
and  grades,  wherever  necessary,  to 
bring  al)out  switching  improvement. 
One  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
against  rough  switching  is  the  im¬ 
pact  recording  machine. 

Pamiihlets  on  practical  loading 
methods  for  approximately  75%  of 
the  commodities  carried  by  railroads, 
are  available  to  shippers,  which 
when  followed,  will  improve  the 
stowing,  blocking,  and  bracing  of 
carloads.  At  the  request  of  shippers 
and  receivers,  the  railroads  will  Ijc 
glad  to  turn  loose  one  of  their  two 
hundred  loading  specialists  to  cor¬ 


rect  loading  that  may  directly  con- 
tribute  to  e.xcessive  damage. 

Proper  Packing 

The  A.  A.  R.  have  done  a  lot 
along  the  lines  of  scientific  packing. 
Through  the  cooi^eration  of  receiv¬ 
ers,  shippers,  and  box  manufactur¬ 
ers,  their  Freight  Containers  Bureau 
has  made  numerous  surveys  of  the 
most  economical  and  best  methods 
of  packing  to  prevent  damage  and 
have  published  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  pamphlets  which  are  given 
free  shippers.  Some  large  shippers 
have  developed  well-nigh  ix;rfect 
packing  through  intensive  studies  of 
their  own.  When  models  change, 
the  packing  is  redesigned  to  fit  the 
new  product.  The  result  is  that 
damages  are  practically  nil,  even 
when  the  product  is  of  a  fragile  na¬ 
ture.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true 
of  other  shippers  who  do  not  have 
the  proper  realization  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  packing,  to  insure 
safe  delivery  of  their  product. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  chea]),  weak¬ 
ly  constructed  articles  often  have 
very  little  protective  ]iacking  which 
they  actually  need  more  than  strong¬ 
ly  constructed  articles.  So-called 
“novelty  furniture”  is  often  ixicketl 
in  containers  without  any  inner 
cu.shioning  or  fittings. 

The  department  stores  constitute 
a  wonderful  lalxjratory  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  efficiency  of  packing  be¬ 
cause  they  handle  the  products  of 
hundreds  of  manufacturers.  Stores 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
help  themselves  and  help  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  carriers  by  report¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturers,  instances 
of  faulty  packing. 

Discussion 

E.  J.  Pulaski  (Gimljel  Brothers. 
New  York  City)  :  “You  mentioned 
some  methods  whereby  our  checkers 
can  save  time  and  reduce  damages 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  open 
cartons.  Do  you  give  your  checkers 
any  special  training  along  these 
lines?” 
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Mr.  Brown:  “First  wc  provide 
])roi>er  tools,  then  instruetion.  then 
he  is  sponsored  hy  another  checker. 
\\'c  ^ive  him  sjK'cial  instructions  on 
oiKtiing  shipments  of  various  kinds 
of  merchandise.  For  oiKMiing  car¬ 
tons  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise, 
we  use  a  w(K)den  paddle  ( which  we 
<leveloped)  to  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  injuring  the  i)ackage  or  the 
merchandise. 

Walter  T.  Uninn  (The  Kdward 
Malley  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.) : 
“Wdiat  is  your  experience  with 
lami)s  made  of  china  or  clay  pot¬ 
tery?  I  notice  a  tendency  among 
shipi)ers  to  use  ])artition  cartons. 
'I'he  only  protection  offered  is  one 
layer  of  corrugated  lM)ard  and  a 
])artition  separating  the  lamps.  I 
usually  find  the  Ixittorn  layer  broken. 
On  the  other  hand,  glass  tumblers 
ship|x*d  in  these  ])artition  cartons 
have  very  little  damage.’’ 

Mr.  Brown :  “\\T*  have  reduced 
the  damage  to  that  merchandise  by 
prevailing  on  some  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  (not  all  will  do  it)  to  use 
a  container  recommended  by  the 
Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the 
.Association  of  .American  Railroads.” 

Chairman  E.  Reynolds  (Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co..  Chicagr)  )  :  “What 
is  your  experience  on  lami)  shades, 
particularly  the  chea])er  grades? 
W’e  have  a  considerable  mtml)er  l)e- 


AX  analysis  of  47  rei)lies  received 
to  a  questionnaire  on  this  subject, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  McCormick. 
From  the  varied  replies  received, 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
stores  do  not  give  this  phase  of  re¬ 
ceiving  dejiartmem  ojteration,  the 
thought  it  deserves.  I^ck  of  goo<l 
control  may  re.sult  in  some  cash  dis¬ 
counts  l)eing  lost.  The  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  on  speed  in  passing  the  in¬ 
voices  through  the  receiving  de])art- 
ment  operation  is  found  in  stores 
that  follow  the  ])ractice  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Payments  made  after  the  cash 
discount  period,  often  hurts  the 
store’s  prestige  in  the  market.  A 
summary  of  the  rejilies  received 
show’s : 

“Question  No.  1 :  What  is  the 
maximum  time  that  merchandise  is 
allowed  to  remain  unchecked,  await¬ 
ing  an  invoice : 


ing  ])ancaked.” 

Mr.  Brown:  “Wherever  we  have 
reiK*ated  damage,  we  insist  uixm  the 
manufacturer  putting  in  a  collar 
(just  a  little  circular  jfiece  of  card- 
lM)ard)  to  bring  aljout  a  separation. 

( )r  we  suggest  to  the  manufacturer 
that  he  jdace  paixT  watlding  iu  be¬ 
tween  the  shades  to  bring  about  a 
separation  so  that  they  will  not  be 
jammed  together,  resulting  in  dam- 
age.” 

F'.  C.  l?eelK‘  (Howland  Dry 
( iotxls  Co..  Bridgeport,  Conn. ) : 
“Mr.  Cireen.  we  have  considerable 
damage  to  droj)  leaf  tables  shipped 
in  corrugated  containers.  In  my 
(ipinion.  these  tables  are  too  heavy 
for  such  containers,  although  Rule 
No.  41  is  complierl  with.” 

Mr.  Green :  “You  can  ship  fairly 
heavy  case  goods  successfully  in 
fiber  cartons,  providing  the  carton 
is  well-constructed  of  sufficiently 
high-te.sted  material,  and  jmividing 
the  shipper  uses  adequate  corru¬ 
gated  fittings  and  cushions  inside  the 
container.  For  some  furniture,  such 
as  chests  of  uniform  sizes,  we  prefer 
cartons  to  crates  Ijecause  it  conqilete- 
ly  encloses  the'  article  and  stows 
nicely  in  the  car.  In  this  particular 
case,  your  damages  are  probably  due 
to  the  shipi)er  not  using  the  proper 
interior  packing.” 


‘  Re f>lies : 

Stores 

Blind  checked  o()cned  immediately  13 


One  day  or  less 

2 

One  to  two  days 

5 

'I'wo  to  three  days 

10 

'I'hree  to  four  days 

5 

Four  to  five  days 

3 

Five  to  six  days 

1 

Six  to  seven  davs 

3 

Seven  or  more  days 

1 

No  sitecific  answer 

5 

Total  replies  received 

47 

“Question  No.  2:  How 

much 

time  is  allowed  for  checking 

and 

marking  of  merchandise,  other 

than 

ready-to-wear  ? 

“Replies'. 

a ;  One  day  or  less 

Stores 

8 

One  lo  two  days 

15 

Two  to  three  days 

S 

"Three  to  four  days 

2 

No  sjHJcific  answer 

17 

Total  replies  received 

47 

1 ;  Ready-to-wear 

Stores 

Same  day  received 

39 

One  to  two  days 

2 

No  specific  answer 

6 

Total  replies  received 

47 

'Question  No.  3:  How 

much 

time  is  allowed  the  merchandise  ct)n- 
trol  to  transcribe  information  frrmi 
invoices  to  their  records? 


“Replies : 


Stores 

One  day  or  less 

12 

More  than  one  day 

8 

No  merchandise  control 

3 

List  merchandise  on  a  checker’s 

sheet  as  received 

10 

No  specific  ajiswer 

14 

'Total  replies  received 

47 

“Question  No.  4:  How 

much 

time  is  allowed  to  buyers 
invoices? 

to  sign 

“Replies : 

Stores 

One  day  or  less 

22 

One  to  two  days 

12 

Two  to  three  days 

3 

Three  to  four  days 

2 

No  specific  answer 

8 

Total  reiilies  received 

47 

“Question  No.  5:  Beginning  from 
the  time  merchandise  is  received. 

how  long,  on  an  average,  doc: 

s  it  take 

to  pass  an  invoice  through 
counts  Payable? 

to  Ac- 

“Replies : 

S  tores 

One  (lav  or  less 

1 

One  to  two  davs 

6 

Two  to  three  davs 

9 

Three  to  four  days 

11 

Four  to  five  days 

9 

Five  to  six  davs 

3 

Six  to  seven  d:ivs 

1 

Seven  or  more 

3 

No  specific  answer 

4 

Total  replies  received 

47 

'‘Question  No.  6:  Descriln’  any 
special  provi.sions  vou  make  for  the 

handling  of  ten  day  hills? 

“Replies : 

.'i  tores 

No  system 

22 

Flagg  invoice 

13 

Special  system 

7 

No  specific  answer 

5 

Total  replies  received 

47 

Special  systems; 

a:  Invoices  are  put  in  lock  binder 
and  marked  ten  day  bills, 
b;  Invoices  are  followed  up  by  .Ac- 
countinR  Office  from  invoice 
register. 

c :  Checkers’  files  reviewed  daily  by 
receiving  manager, 
d :  .Slates  used  to  post  ten  day  bills 
in  receiving  department, 
e:  Files  are  inspected  for  ten  day 
bills  every  night  by  receiving 
clerical. 

— Leonard  F".  Monoeon. 


Time  Controls  in  the  Handling  of  Merchandise 
and  Invoice 

J.  M.  McCormick, 

Receiving  Manager,  Stc7vart  &  Company,  Inc.,  Ralliniorc,  Md. 
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Adjusting  Operating  Methods  and  Layout  for 
Delivery  Activity 

First  Speaker:  James  A.  Harry, 

Assistant  Store  Manager,  The  Shepard  Store,  Providence,  R.  /. 


Under  the  Chairnianshij)  of 
Frank  Slocum,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  De¬ 
livery  Group's  technical  ses¬ 
sion  considered  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  operating  methods 
and  layout,  warehouse  joh 
evaluation,  fleet  maintenance, 
hours  and  compensation. 


AM  sure  you  will  agree  that 
no  store  activity  has  gone 
through  so  constant  a  transi¬ 
tion  as  the  delivery  operation,  and 
with  this  transition  has  come  many 
problems”,  said  Norman  M.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Delivery 
Group,  to  President  Moeser  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Convention. 

Maintaining  that  good  delivery 
service  is  essential  and  emphasizing 
its  importance  as  a  factor  in  creating 
and  sustaining  good  will,  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  voiced  the  opinion  that  two 
major  problems  confronted  the  de¬ 
livery  executive  for  the  coming  year. 

The  first  is  the  need  for  adjusting 
oi^erating  methods  and  layout  for  the 
delivery  activity  and  operation.  “We 
must  study,  classify  and  evaluate 
ofierating  functions  and  jobs  that 
should  and  will  result  in  reducing 
our  operating  costs  and  increasing 
efficiency  and  productiveness”,  .said 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

“The  second  problem”,  according 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  “is  more  important 
than  the  first  and  yet  it  is  dei)endcnt 
on  the  solution  of  the  first.  Whoever 
coined  the  phrase  ‘dead  end  job’ 
must  have  had  in  mind  the  delivery 
department  employee.  Usually,  the 
type  of  person  employed  in  the  de¬ 
livery  department  is  not  required  to 
meet  the  standard  set  for  other  kind.s 
of  employees.  The  incentives  for 
promotion,  for  jobs  within  the  store, 
are  not  there  and  .so  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  need  for  a  decided 
change  in  the  methods  now  in  vogue 
in  employing  delivery  personnel  and 
certainly  greater  need  for  incen¬ 
tives  and  oj>portunities  to  secure  for 
this  type  of  employee  the  benefits 
held  out  for  their  other  co-workers.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Mitchell 
advocated  and  suggested  that  here 
again  it  would  require  the  evaluating 
and  classifying  of  the  various  func¬ 
tions  apd  jobs  and  asi  adju.stment  of 
working  hours  and  compensation.  • 


VOICING  the  same  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Harry  prefixed  his  de.scription  of  his 
store’s  new  warehouse  anti  remote 
delivery  station  with  this  statement ; 

“Changing  conditions  due  to  the 
element  ‘Time’  necessarily  bring 
about  changes  in  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  oi)eration  of  Warehouse 
and  Delivery  Departments,  as  well 
as  in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  great 
business  called  retailing. 

For  some  time  explained  Mr. 
Harry,  his  store  realized  it  had  inad¬ 
equate  warehouse  and  delivery  facili¬ 
ties  making  it  necessary  for  non-sell¬ 
ing  departments  to  operate  from  the 
store.  It  was  obvious  that  these  same 
departments  could  operate  much 
more  efficiently  from  a  properly  de¬ 
signed  remote  station  and  in  addition 
would  release  valuable  space  for  sell¬ 
ing  area. 

A  careful  study  and  survey  of  their 
layout  and  operations  added  to  this 
conviction,  disclosing  many  ineffi¬ 
cient  practices  and  suggesting  a  de¬ 
finite  need  for  desired  improvement 
in  .service  and  a  reduction  in  operat¬ 
ing  cost  obtainable  through  such  a 
change. 

Much  information  helpful  in  or¬ 
ganizing  their  warehouse  and  remote 
delivery  station  was  obtained  from  a 
tour  of  a  number  of  large  cities  where 
Mr.  Harry  visited  in  less  than  25  re¬ 
mote  stations. 

Mr.  Barry  detailed  many  of  the 
operations  and  facilities  of  their  re¬ 
mote  station ;  significant  features 
are — 

Location — at  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city,  about  one  mile 
from  the  hu.siness  center,  and  the 
store. 

Spur  Track — spur  track  facilities 


indirect.  Indirect  costs  include 
overhead,  such  as  depreciation,  rent¬ 
al,  taxes  and  the  like,  and  are  subject 
to  daily  control  of  the  operating 


with  accommodations  for  ten  cars. 

Receiving  Platjorm — located  on 
the  outside  of  the  main  building,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  canopy  and  measures  10' 
wide  by  39'  long.  Accommodates 
five  trucks  at  one  time. 

Furniture  Finishing  Room — The 
four  w'alls  of  the  furniture  fini.shing 
rooms  are  constructed  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  glass  window  sash  and  permits 
the  room  to  lie  flooded  with  natural 
daylight. 

Elevators — The  warehouse  is 
equipped  with  three  Otis  Electric 
Elevators  of  two  ton  capacity  each. 

Heating  Plant — The  heating  plant 
consists  of  an  automatic  dual  installa¬ 
tion  of  Kewance  Boilers  equiiiped 
with  Ray  Oil  Burners. 

Internal  Communication — ^^A  two 
way  Philco  public  address  system, 
consisting  of  five  stations,  for  locat¬ 
ing  employees  in  various  sections  of 
the  warehouse  has  proven  to  he  a 
great  time  saver. 

Recreation  Room — A  large  re¬ 
creation  and  locker  room  equipped 
with  standup  showers,  especially  de¬ 
signed  lockers,  tables  and  chairs,  etc. 

The  delivery  operation  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  remote  station  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1937  and  according  to  Mr. 
Barry  the  peak  Christmas  business 
was  handled  with  little  confusion. 

It  has  eliminated  several  handlings 
and  the  loading  of  delivery  trucks  in 
a  congested  alley  way. 

Transfer  of  packages  from  the 
central  wrapping  department  in  the 
store  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
the  conventional  canvas  hamper. 
Automatic  equipment  for  loading 
and  unloading  is  contemplated. 

Routing  is  done  at  the  station  and 
fhe  sheet  writing  system  is  in  use. 


expenses  which  vary  from  day  to 
day  and  hence  are  subject  to  imme¬ 
diate  control.  In  general,  indirect 
expense  can  he  changed  only  when 


Second  Speaker:  E.  Willis  Whited. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  cost  of  delivering  may  be  superintendent.  Direct  expenses  in- 
divided  into  two  parts,  direct  and  elude  all  labor,  supplies,  and  other 
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jiiajor  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
oiKjrating  methods,  when  new  equip- 
nicnl  is  purchased  or  when  the  de¬ 
livery  station  itself  is  rebuilt  or  re- 
arraiified.  At  such  times,  it  is  ad- 
visal)le,  as  well  as  opportune,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  newer  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  have  heli)ed  other  stores 
to  reduce  their  costs. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  delivery 
oi)ei  alions  is  a  simple  and  convenient 
way  of  hej^inning  a  major  program 
of  expense  reduci  ion.  Such  an  analy¬ 
sis  when  properly  made  can  be  use¬ 
ful  in  many  ways.  For  example,  it 
can  show  which  oj)erations  may  he 
siifiicienlly  imi)ortant  from  a  cost 
standpoint  to  warrant  intensive 
study  or  it  can  indicate  operations 
that  are  ini|H)rtant  from  a  time  con¬ 
suming  point  of  view.  It  can  he  used 
to  demonstr.'ite  gra])hically  the  ad- 
visjihility  of  adopting  a  new  method. 

Perhaps  T  can  bring  out  some  of 
these  points  more  easily  by  using  an 
example.  Chart  “A”  shows  graphi¬ 
cally  the  amount  of  time,  e.xpressed 
in  man-minutes,  that  is  used  to 
handle  one  package  from  the  time  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  until  the  customer  has  received 
it  and  the  truck  has  returned  to  the 
garage,  l.et  me  say  here,  that  the 
figures  1  am  using  in  these  remarks 
do  not  ajiply  to  any  i)articular  store, 
hut  rather  could  he  considered  as  a 
composite  of  many  separate  ojx.*ra- 
tions.  In  this  chart  the  delivery 
oiieration  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  steps  or  elements,  starting 
with  loading  the  package  into  a  hulk 
container  or  hamiier  for  transfer  to 
a  remote  delivery  station  and  ending 
with  the  “checking-in”  routine  of  the 
driver  and  hel^ier  at  the  garage  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  figures  on 
the  left  are  the  number  of  man-min¬ 
utes  required  jier  jiackage  for  each 
oiieration.  By  man-minutes  is  meant 
the  total  nnmher  of  minutes  each  man 
engaged  in  a  particular  operation  de¬ 
votes  to  a  single  package.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  one  operator  can  handle 
120  packages  an  hour  in  one  step, 
then  this  step  would  be  said  to  re¬ 
quire  one  half  a  man-minute  iier 
package.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two 
men  were  required  to  handle  120  per 
hour,  then  each  package  would  re¬ 
quire  one  man-minute  for  this  step. 

This  analysis  shows  that  a  total  of 
3,400  man-minutes  are  required  to 
deliver  one  package.  The  column  of 
figures  on  the  right  shows  the  per¬ 
centage  of  this  3,400  minutes  w’hich 
each  operation  requires.  Examining 
this  chart,  we  see,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  the  actual  delivery  re¬ 
quires  the  largest  amount  of  time, 
almost  one  minute  and  almost  27% 


Time 

CHART  “A” 

Time 

Man-Minntes 

Percentage 

of  Total 

.192 

LOADING  HAMPERS 

5.65 

RELAY  TO 

.242 

DELIVERY  STATION 

7.12 

.062 

UNLOADING  HAMPERS 

1.82 

.125 

ROUTING 

3.68 

,146 

BELT  SORTING 

4.29 

.570 

SHEET  WRITINti 

16.76 

.175 

ROUGH  SORTING 

5.15 

.204 

FINE  SORTING 

6.00 

.204 

LOADING  TRUCK 

6.00 

.513 

HAULING 

15.09 

.912 

DELIVERING 

26.82 

.055 

CHECKING  IN 

1.62 
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Cost 

per  package 
rents 

.1680 


.2586 

.0525 

.1823 

.1217 

.4037 

.1791 

.2587 

.1589 


1.0502 


1.8670 


.1538 


CHART  “B’ 


I.O.\DING  HAMPERS 


RELAY  TO 
DELIVERY  STATION 


UNLOADING  HAMPERS 


ROUTING 


BELT  SORTING 


SHEET  W  RITING 


ROUGH  SORTING 


FINE  SORTING 


LOADING  TRUCK 


H.\ULING 


DELIVERING 


CHECKING  IN 


Cost 

Percentage 
of  total 

3.46 


5.33 

1.08 

3.76 

2.51 

8.32 

3.69 

5.33 

3.27 


21.63 


38.45 


3.17 


of  the  total  time.  This  is  the  time  that 
is  required  to  place  the  package  in  the 
hands  of  the  customer  after  the  truck 
has  arrived  at  her  door.  Looking 
rmmediately  al)Ove  this  step,  it  will  he 
seen  that  about  half  a  minute,  or 
about  15%  of  the  total  time,  is  re¬ 
quired  merely  to  liaul  the  package  to 
the  door.  The  .sum  of  these  two  ele- 
jnents  account  for  42%  of  the  total 
time  and  indicate,  together  with  s(>me 
of  the  relaying  time,  the  portioti  of 
the  delivery  department  labor  that  is 
l>erformed  without  direct  su])ervi- 
sion. 

.\nother  time  consuming  step  is 
sheet  writing,  wliich  in  this  case, 
uses  well  over  half  a  minute,  or  al¬ 
most  17%  of  the  time.  With  the  e.\- 
ception  of  routing,  belt  sorting,  and 
hamper  unloading,  the  remaining 
oi)erations  each  nse  api)roximately 
e(|ual  amounts  of  time,  varying  from 
just  over  f(»r  rougli  sorting  tlie 
load  to  about  7'<  for  relaying  tlu* 
merchandi.se  from  the  store  to  the 
delivery  station. 

Lal)or  Cost.s  Require*! 

Before  we  can  decide  which  jxir- 
ticular  operation  should  he  studied 
first,  however,  we  should  know  tlie 
labor  co.st  of  each.  Knowing  the  lal)f)r 
rates  for  the  varioits  jobs  used  in 
this  analysis,  it  is  cfunparatively 
simple  to  a.scertain  the  cost  of  a  man- 
minute  of  lahctr  for  each  step.  Hav¬ 
ing  computed  this  unit  labor  cost, 
we  next  determine  the  labor  cost  for 
each  of  the  twelve  delivery  oj)era- 
tions  and  finally  the  percentage  of 
each  of  the  total  cost. 

The  individual  labor  costs  of  each 
delivery  operation  are  sliown  in  tlie 
left-hand  column  of  Chart  “B”  in 
cents,  and  show  a  total  of  aiiproxi- 
mately  five  cents.  The  right-hand 
column  shows  as  for  the  percentage 
of  this  total  cost  that  each  stej)  uses. 
In  examining  these  two  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
labor  rate  is  high,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  cost  of  a  particular  step  will 
be  higher  than  the  percentage  of  the 
total  time  that  is  required  to  perforin 
it.  For  example,  delivering  requires 
27%  of  the  total  time,  hut  accounts 
for  38j/2%  of  the  total  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  labor  rate  is 
low.  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
will  lie  less  than  the  percentage  of  the 
total  time,  'riius.  belt  sorting  uses 
only  2j4%  of  the  total  cost  while 
consuming  over  4%  of  the  total  time. 

Studying  chart  “B"  further,  we 
see  that  sheet  writing  uses  more  than 
8%  of  the  cost,  which  percentage  is 
next  to  hauling  and  delivering.  It 
also  uses  a  very  high  percentage  of 
time.  This  is  the  reason  that  skeleton 
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sliefis  and  the  stubbing  system  are 
l)eing  considered  by  many  stores  as 
a  possible  economy.  While  few 
would  recommend  either  of  these 
methods  universally,  they  are  often 
well  worth  consideration.  The  ham¬ 
per  unloading  operation,  while  ac¬ 
counting  for  hut  1%  of  the  cost,  lends 
itself  (|uite  readily  to  mechanization, 
and  hence  may  he  reduced  to  almost 
zero.  Sorting  and  loading  retpiire  a 
total  of  17%  of  the  time  and  12% 
of  the  cost.  Taken  together,  these 
three  steps  are  an  imiK)rtant  element 
in  delivery.  'I'lns  cost  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  relieving  the  truck  crews 
of  this  customar}’  ])art  of  their  work 
and  assigning  it  to  specially  trained 
hut  Comparatively  unskilled,  and 
hence  less  expen.sive.  ojierators.  The 
cost  of  rel.'iying  between  the  store 
and  the  delivery  station  is  depend- 


MR.  Mack  formed  his  conclu- 
•sions  in  his  pre.sentation  from 
a  survey  made  to  ascertain  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  warehouse  man¬ 
agers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  “Of  course  we  must  realize”, 
said  Mr.  Mack,  “that  there  will  be 
found  in  our  city  as  well  as  out  of 
town  jiersons  whose  opinions  differ. 
These  opinions  may  be  as  correct  as 
ours,  for  the  subject  is  one  that  of 
necessity  must  vary  according  to  the 
sy.stem  used  and  the  class  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  of  the  individual 
store  and  warehouse”. 

From  then  on,  Mr.  Mack  contin¬ 
ued  to  strike,  as  he  expressed  it,  a 
“true  composite  standard  for  each 
classification  and  operation  in  the 
various  warehouse  dejiartments  and 
of  their  personnel”. 

His  analysis  classified  the  person¬ 
nel  in  five  groups — the  suiiervisory 
and  office  staff,  the  receiving,  the 
warehousing  or  stock  force,  the  fin¬ 
ishing  and  cabinet  shop,  and  the 
shipping  and  delivery  department, 
placing  no  importance  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Throughout  his  talk  Mr.  Mack 
stressed  supervision.  Particularly 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
.Shop  Foreman  and  the  Stock  Super- 
vi.sor.  Too  often  the  Shop  Foreman 
is  required  to  fill  a  place  at  the  bench 
hut  experience  has  and  will  teach  us 
the  best  method  is  to  employ  the 


ent  uiKju  the  distance  to  some  extent, 
hut  it  is  also  affected  by  the  terminal 
facilities,  which  might  l)e  worthy  of 
study. 

Analysis  charts  of  this  type  have 
other  uses  also.  'I'he  lalK)r  cost  of 
hauling  added  to  the  cost  per  minute 
of  nu)ving  the  truck  itself  shows  how 
much  the  delivery  cost  can  he  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  truck  that  is  being  used. 
Clearly  an  old  truck  that  accelerates 
slowly,  even  though  its  top  speed  is 
satisfactory,  will  have  a  lower  aver¬ 
age  speed,  and  hence  a  higher  cost 
]H‘r  minute,  than  a  modern  truck  that 
accelerates  cpiickly. 

Similar  charts  can  he  i)repared  to 
show  the  co.st  of  handling  wagon 
c.alls,  ('.( ).D.  i)ackages.  and  furni¬ 
ture.  'I'aking  together,  their  study 
may  open  new  i)ath.s  to  the  goal  of 
lower  cost  o|K‘ration. 


now  working  fi)reman  who  sujjer- 
vises  only.  The  Stock  Supervisor 
should  be  charged  with  the  allocation 
and  general  condition  of  stcKk. 

,  Early  Inspection 

Blind  checking  is  agreed  to  be  the 
ideal  method  in  the  receiving  division 
for  incoming  freight  and  express 
shipments.  Here  again  Mr.  Mack 
.stressed  supervision  and  inspection. 
He  recommended  that  each  piece  of 
merchandise  he  insi)ected  as  minute¬ 
ly  as  the  crate  and  packing  material 
will  jiermit.  “For”,  said  he,  “rail¬ 
roads  which  will  void  claims  unless 
reported  in  1 5  days,  negligent  inspec¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  receiving,  would 
raise  the  costs  for  repairs  and  re¬ 
placement  to  excessive  amounts. 
Very  often  too,  a  well  trained  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk  is  able  to  report  apparent 
deficiencies  in  construction  or  finish, 
so  that  the  merchandise  office  can 
be  fully  informed  at  once  of  goods 
that  are  received  unfit  for  sale  or  de¬ 
livery”. 

Confirmation  Systoin 

To  the  warehou.se  group  he  as¬ 
signed  such  operations  as  tagging, 
storing,  condensing  and  the  picking 
of  orders.  The  responsibility  for 
cleanliness  and  general  good  condi¬ 
tion  of  stock  was  also  placed  with 
the  grou]>.  “Good  housekeeping”  as 
a  factor  in  cutting  of  (qxTating  ex- 


jK-nses  will  l)e  found  an  invalualde 
aid  and  dirt  or  disorder  should  not  be 
found  in  the  efficient  warehouse”, 
sjiid  Mr.  Mack. 

The  employment  of  the  confirma¬ 
tion  system  whereby  the  warehouse 
receives  a  copy  of  all  orders  a.:»  they 
are  jilaced  by  the  buying  office  is 
recommended. 

It  is  used  exclusively  by  the  sttick 
group  and  enables  them  to  make  and 
resei  ve  space  neces.sary  to  accom¬ 
modate  any  and  all  shiiHiients  as  they 
are  received.  This  system  is  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  warehou.sing  merchandise 
effectively.  The  time  worn  method  of 
moving  “sold  to  hold”  goods  to  a 
separate  space  or  “hold  nMim”  has 
been  supplanted  by  tagging  and  re¬ 
ceiving  in  st(Kk  mercliandise  until 
ordered  out  for  delivery.  The  new 
method  has  been  most  helpful  in  sav¬ 
ing  lime  and  labor  and  has  proven 
eHicieiil  and  accurate. 

Warehouse  Finishing 
'I'lie  duties  and  operations  of  the 
shop  group  are  comparable  in  all 
warehouses,  comprising  chiefly  of 
cahinel  makers,  finishers,  etc.,  that 
of  necessity  most  stores  have  “send 
men”  re(|uired  to  work  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  Many  stores  still  des¬ 
patch  these  men  from  the  store.  Mr. 
Afack  said  that  a  more  efficient  meth¬ 
od  will  he  found  if  the  control  of  their 
activities  are  transferred  to  the  ware¬ 
house. 

'I'lie  practice  of  using  finishers  or 
cabinet  makers  for  other  warehouse 
duties  was  condemned.  “We  feel”, 
sjiid  Mr.  Mack,  that  the  practice  of 
using  these  men  for  cleaning  or  build¬ 
ing  racks,  or  bins  or  for  general 
warehousing  tends  to  lower  their 
morale,  and  should  he  enijihatically 
avoided.  Most  of  us  emidoy  appren¬ 
tices  for  we  feel  a  definite  need  to 
train  men  to  take  the  iilace  of  the 
ex]K‘rienced  men  who  either  die  or 
retire  because  of  advanced  age. 

(Operating  lime  and  costs  can  be 
reduced  and  belter  work  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  installation  of  spray  equip¬ 
ment  and  by  the  use  of  brushing  and 
padding  lacquers.  At  least  four  days 
between  receipt  of  order  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  merchandise  is  recommended 
with  this  system. 

Mr.  Mack  spoke  at  some  length 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  shi])- 
ping  delivery  department.  He  stress¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  cooperation 
with  other  divisions  in  maintaining 
delivery  schedules.  Speaking  for  the 
New  York  stores  he  said.  “Most  of 
us  ship  local  deliveries  without  pad¬ 
ding  or  paper.  This  is  not  only  a 
great  monetary  saving  in  packing 
materials  cost  but  it  serves  to  equal 
the  responsibility  for  the  .safe  and 
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j)er{ect  condition  of  the  merchandise 
in  the  delivery.  There  can  be  no 
‘alibi’,  the  goods  are  not  concealed 
by  packing  material  so  that  any  dam¬ 
age  or  imperfection  should  be  noted 
and  rectified  l)efore  loading.  If  it  has 
been  accepted  any  damage  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  fault  of  the  delivery  and  any 
gross  carelessness  can  be  immediate¬ 
ly  stopped,  as  soon  as  it  Incomes  ap¬ 
parent”. 

All  requisitions  should  he  made  in 
writijig  and  sufficient  time  allowed 
for  putting  merchandise  in  condi¬ 
tion. 

“The  telephoning  of  sample  lists 
by  the  store  departments  is  always 
discouraged”,  said  Mr.  Mack.  “It 
is  a  practice  that  accomplishes  noth¬ 
ing  except  to  waste  time  and  increast 
telephone  traffic,  two  conditions  to 


be  studiously  avoided  at  all  times.” 

Each  and  every  warehouse  must 
adapt  itself  lx)th  to  the  vohune  and 
tyiJe  of  merchandise  sold  and  to  the 
physical  layout  of  the  building  in 
which  it  is  housed. 

“The  Warehouse  Manager  today”, 
concluded  Mr.  Mack,  “must  keep  his 
organization  at  a  high  pitch  of  effi¬ 
ciency  to  meet  the  ever  changing  de¬ 
mands  placed  upon  it  by  the  buying 
public.  The  degree  of  successful 
operation  can  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  cooperation  between 
groups,  and  group  and  store  and 
warehouse.  W’hen  we  have  these  five 
groups  working  in  perfect  liarmony 
and  coordination,  with  the  complete 
coo])eration  of  the  store,  we  have 
answered  our  warehouse  jirohlem  to 
a  great  e.xtent”. 


Coordinating  Fleet  Maintenance  Operation 

Willard  Bixby, 

Vice-President,  United  Pareel  Service,  Neiv  York 


During  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  the  number  of  cars  in  the 
New  York  fleet  of  the  United  Parcel 
Service  has  rapidly  increased.  This 
rapid  growth  has  created  a  tremen¬ 
dous  maintenance  problem.  “In 
order  to  simplify  the  problem  as 
much  as  possible”,  Mr.  Bixby  stated, 
“we  started  a  periodic  inspection  of 
preventive  maintenance  program 
which  has  been  gradually  developed 
until  today  it  functions  most  effi¬ 
ciently”. 

Mr.  Bixby  then  in  detail  explained 
how  maintenance  work  is  scheduled 
stating  however  that  emergency  re¬ 
pairs,  paint  and  tire  work  do  at  times 
come  up  unexpectedly  but  none  of 
this  emergency  work  is  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  regular  scheduled 
work. 

For  preventive  maintenance  all 
package  cars  are  scheduled  into  the 
shop  at  the  end  of  each  3,000  miles 
of  operation  or  75  working  davs. 

Heavy  vehicles  used  for  furniture 
or  line  haul  operations  are  usually 
brought  in  for  inspection  at  1,500 
miles  or  75  day  intervals. 

In  explaining  the  operations,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  own.  Mr.  Bixby  said, 
“Most  of  our  outlying  stations  oper¬ 
ate  fleets  of  approximately  30  cars 
each  and  there  is  usually  a  day  and  a 
night  mechanic  on  duty.  The  night 
mechanic  takes  care  of  greasing  and 
running  repairs  as  indicated  on  the 
drivers’  daily  car  reixirt,  while  the 
day  man  takes  care  of  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  and  the  scheduled  in¬ 


spections.  In  the  average  station 
tliree  scheduled  operations  per  week 
is  about  tbe  extent  of  this  work.  We 
do  not  encourage  valve  grinding  or 
tbe  renewal  of  piston  rings  at  tbe 
outlying  stations  allliougb  this  is 
done  when  tbe  men  have  time  for  it. 
As  a  general  tiling,  iiowever.  these 
are  jobs  wbicb  we  consider  more  or 
less  major  operations  and  whenever 
possible  are  taken  care  of  in  tbe  main 
shop.  Our  jilan  is  always  to  take 
care  of  tbe  greasing  (which  is  done 
at  1,(XX)  miles  or  25  working  day 
periorls)  and  tbe  scheduled  inspec¬ 
tions  without  fail.  Tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  station  mechanic’s  time  is  util¬ 
ized  in  miscellaneous  repairs  accord¬ 
ing  to  tbe  amount  of  time  available. 
Work  other  than  that  scheduled  is  a 
secondary  consideration  and  only 
enough  is  attempted  to  utilize  the 
mechanic’s  time  to  advantage.  The 
main  shoj)  takes  care  of  all  overflow 
work  so  that  the  station  mechanics 
will  not  get  liehind  with  their  sched¬ 
uled  maintenance  program”. 

Cars  are  painted  on  the  following 
schedule;  At  the  end  of  each  150 
working  days  each  vehicle  is  careful¬ 
ly  insi^ected.  If  a  car  requires  revar¬ 
nishing  at  that  time  it  is  sent  to  the 
1)ody  shop.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
jiaint  is  in  good  condition,  the  date 
may  lie  set  forward  30, 60  or  90  days, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  fleet 
superintendent. 

The  whole  success  of  scheduled 
maintenance  and  painting  depends 
on  k-eeping  an  accurate  mileage  rec¬ 


ord  and  employing  a  comjietent  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  up  all  of  the  sched¬ 
ules.  It  is  not  just  a  simple  matter 
of  posting  odometer  readings,  gas 
and  oil  consumption.  Alxiut  three 
times  a  month  each  car  in  the  fleet 
is  checked  for  gasoline  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption.  Any  car  showing  a  sud¬ 
den  decrease  in  efficiency  along  these 
lines  is  noted  and  the  superintendent 
of  maintenance  in  that  particular 
division  is  notified  so  that  he  can 
check  the  vehicle  in  question  and  find 
out  what  has  occurred  to  cause  the 
loss  in  efficiency. 

Do  not  overload  tires  if  it  can  he 
avoided.  When  ik'w  cars  are  jnir- 
cha.sed,  the  weight  intended  for  them 
to  carry  on  each  axle  is  accurately 
estimated  and  tires  of  the  proper  size 
are  specified.  The  combined  body 
and  load  of  a  package  truck  usually 
weighs  a  maximum  of  3.500  pounds 
but  practically  all  of  this  weight  falls 
on  tbe  rear  axle.  Add  to  this  tbe 
chassis  weight  and  you  have  an  over¬ 
load  for  standard  tires.  An  8.25  .x  18 
tire  is  a  more  adequate  size  than  a 
7.50  X  20  for  a  rear  wheel  but  this 
tire  is  obtained  on  only  one  or  two 
makes  of  cars  in  tbe  lighter  classes. 

Cars  are  wa.shed  or  cleaned  daily. 
In  territories  where  tbe  air  is  clear 
and  diy  cars  can  be  dusted  off  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  around  tbe  New  York 
area  where  tbe  air  is  humid  and  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  dirt  and  dust, 
unless  a  car  is  washed  almost  every 
day  the  finish  gets  gummed  uji  and 
sticky  and  tbe  lustre  of  the  varnish 
is  soon  lost. 

The  U.  P.  S.  carry  a  number  of 
accessories  on  all  of  their  vehicles. 
When  ordering  a  new  car  they  sjieci- 
fy  adequate  tires,  puncture  seal  tubes, 
large  generators  (preferably  from 
28  to  30  ampere  capacity),  large  ca¬ 
pacity  oil  filters,  oil  bath  air  cleaners, 
and  light  main  springs  supplemented 
by  helpers  (to  take  care  of  excessive 
loads,  rough  roads  and  fast  turns  on 
corners),  also,  windshield  cleaners 
which  travel  horizontally  across  the 
windshield  glass  with  double  arms 
and  reserve  vacuum  tanks  on  cars 
equipped  with  booster  brakes  (to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  brake  fail¬ 
ures  due  to  engines  stopping).  In 
bodies  we  use  rubber  cushions,  steel 
floors,  well  steps  in  the  rear,  rug 
shelves  on  the  inside  and  lately  they 
have  been  installing  skylights  in  the 
roofs.  They  do  not  use  tail  gates  on 
any  of  their  vehicles.  They  feel  that 
if  they  need  the  capacity  afforded 
by  the  tail  gates  it  is  best  to  build  a 
longer  body,  thus  adequately  pro¬ 
tecting  our  loads  from  water,  dust 
and  other  damage. 

— Morris  H.  Landau. 
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•  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


RAIMD-FIRE  discussion  of  a 
wide  range  of  merchandising 
problems  characterized  this 
year’s  session  on  major  appliances, 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Herschel  Lutes.  Impromptu  de¬ 
bates  on  such  subjects  as  profitable 
oi)eration,  cooperation  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  private 
brands,  unfair  competition,  and 
salesmen’s  compensation,  sprang  up 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and 
interest  reached  a  climax  when  a 
Tennessee  store  executive  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  opening  an  appliance 
department  in  his  store. 

George  Stevens,  of  the  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  led 
off  the  meeting  with  a  discussion  of 
“Can  a  Major  Appliance  Depart¬ 
ment  Re  Profitable  in  All  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  and  under  What  Con¬ 
ditions?” 

“No  conditions  exist  which  will 
permit  making  a  profit  in  Major 
Appliances  without  a  management 
which  has  a  real  desire  to  do  an  ap¬ 
pliance  volume,  and  w’ithout  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  lot  of  common  sense,  and 
the  development  of  a  staff  of  hard¬ 
working,  sincei'e  people  in  the  de¬ 
partment.”  Mr.  Stevens  said. 

“The  problem  for  the  department 
store  in  the  building  of  appliance 
volume  is  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  natural  advantages  it  has  as  an 
institution  in  its  community.  The 
degree  to  which  we  do  this  deter¬ 
mines  our  standing  competitively,  in 
the  appliance  field.  .  .  ,  Because  ap¬ 
pliances  are  of  high  unit  price  and 
infrequently  purchased,  they  require 
special  consideration.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  a  planned  and  controlled  op¬ 
eration  that  covers  all  phases  of  the 
business.  There  must  be  a  selling 
organization  trained  to  sell  and  not 
just  to  take  orders.  There  must  be 
an  aggressive,  well-planned  sales 
promotion  program  that  gives  full 
consideration  to  each  of  the  various 
types  of  appeal  that  are  necessary  if 
real  volume  is  to  be  secured.  There 
must  be  a  complete,  sincere  spirit  of 


Session  Chairman: 

Herschel  Lutes, 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

coo]x?ration  between  sales,  service, 
credit  and  collection,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  organizations.  To  protect  the 
profit,  a  credit  dej)artment  must  be 
set  up  which  has  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sales  problems  as 
well  as  the  sales  possibilities.  It  is 
much  easier  to  build  an  appliance 
volume  than  it  is  to  control  it.” 

In  determining  whether  or  not  an 
appliance  department  has  been  prof¬ 
itable,  Mr.  Stevens  urged  stores  not 
to  rely  on  figures  alone.  He  iwinted 
out  that  two  departments,  each  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  volume  of  business 
at  the  same  markup,  would  make 
identical  contributions  toward  the 
rent,  administration,  and  other  indi¬ 
rect  expenses  in  their  stores.  If  the 
indirect  expense  figure  were  higher 
in  one  store  than  in  another,  then 
that  store’s  appliance  department 
might  show  a  loss — but,  said  Mr. 
Stevens,  “there  are  other  factors  to 
he  considered  before  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  these  depart¬ 
ments  really  made  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

“What  did  $100,000  in  sales  and 
$16,000  toward  indirect  expenses 
mean  to  these  stores?  Did  this  op¬ 
eration  add  extra  expense  in  the 
credit,  advertising  and  administra¬ 
tive  departments?  If  it  did  not, 
then  the  departments  might  have 
l)een  really  profitable  in  both  stores.” 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  de¬ 
partment  store  appliance  operations. 
Chairman  Lutes  pointed  out  that 
“the  figures  in  the  analysis  that 
everybody  cites  as  proving  we  don’t 
make  any  money  actually  prove  that 
one  out  of  every  four  department 
stores  has  made  a  profit.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  of  us  wdio  are  making 
money  in  appliances.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  shouldn’t  want  to  do 
better,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
haven’t  got  a  hopelessly  black  fu¬ 
ture  in  front  of  us.” 


As  a  specific  recommendation  as 
to  how  stores  might  make  their  ap¬ 
pliance  business  more  profitable, 
C.  M.  Snyder,  manager  of  appli¬ 
ances  sales  for  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  rec¬ 
ommended  ensemble  selling — selling 
the  customer  the  complete  electrical 
kitchen.  He  stressed  the  fact  that, 
as  current  consumption  increases, 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  per  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  decreases,  and  he  urged 
stores  to  use  this  fact  in  pointing  out 
to  customers  that  the  use  of  one 
appliance  actually  helps  pay  for  an¬ 
other.  He  cited  one  small  home  in 
Schenectady,  in  which  82  appliances 
and  some  80  mazda  lamps  are  used 
on  less  than  $10  a  month  for  elec¬ 
tricity. 

“It  is  this  kind  of  material,”  Mr. 
Snyder  said,  “which  must  be 
brought  into  our  advertising,  our 
floor  and  window  displays,  in  order 
to  focus  the  public’s  attention  on  the 
bigger  story  of  complete  electrical 
living.  In  so  doing,  we  will  increase 
our  opportunity  of  selling  the  in¬ 
dividual  component  parts  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.” 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of 
using  other  than  purely  price  ap¬ 
peals  in  promoting  appliances,  he 
said.  “There  is  always  a  dramatic, 
powerful  story  behind  every  appli¬ 
ance,  no  matter  what  its  vintage  in 
terms  of  customer  acceptance,  that 
should  and  must  be  continuously 
told  in  terms  befitting  each  cycle  of 
jniblic  education.”  If  the  consumer 
wants  electrical  equipment  sufficient¬ 
ly,  he  pointed  out.  she  will  buy  more 
of  them  and  pay  fair  prices,  permit¬ 
ting  better  margins  for  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  interesting  the  custom¬ 
er  in  the  complete  electrical  home, 
and  focusing  her  attention  on  the 
$.3,000  investment  .she  will  eventual¬ 
ly  make  in  her  electrical  kitchen,  he 
believes  stores  can  make  a  $10 
.spread  in  the  price  of  any  one  appli¬ 
ance  less  important  in  her  eyes. 

Later  discussion  indicated  that 
few  stores  considered  themselves 
equipped  to  help  their  customers  buy 
ensembled  kitchens.  David  Edel- 
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nmth,  of  the  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation,  New  York, 
brought  out  the  need  for  retraining 
salesmen  who  had  s])ecialized  in  a 
single  appliance  and  develojiing  the 
all-around  salesman  who  can  talk  in¬ 
telligently  about  ensemble  selling. 

Cooperation  with  Distributor 

Sjx^aking  of  “Team  Work  in  the 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Appliances,”  R.  C.  Cosgrove, 
manager  of  household  refrigeration 
sales  of  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  urged  re¬ 
tailers  to  think  of  their  local  distribu¬ 
tors  or  manufacturers’  re])resenta- 
tives  as  the  responsible  heads  of  that 
business  in  their  area. 

“I  wonder  if  the  distributor  and 
department  store  have  lK*en  close 
enough  together,”  he  asked,  “mutu¬ 
ally  trying  to  develop  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  btisincss  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores?  You  can.  with  good 
advantage,  discuss  sales  tdans  and 
promotions  and  advertising,  retail 
training,  trade  practices,  and  those 
things,  with  your  local  distributors, 
and  T  think  you  ought  to  do  that. 

“And  don’t  scare  them  to  death! 
Don’t  every  time  you  see  them,  ask 
for  a  better  discount,  a  special  allow¬ 
ance  on  advertising,  or  cut  prices  on 
sjx'cials,  because  you  are  getting  tbe 
distributors  to  feel  that  they  are  on 
the  defensive  every  time  they  see 
you.  If  they  feel  that  wav  about  it, 
they  are  not  going  to  come  to  you 
with  new  promotion  iilans  and  new 
things  first — and  you  arc  entitled  to 
have  them  come  to  you  first  with 
these  new  things.” 

Other  suggestions  Mr.  Cosgrove 
offered  included  planning  witli  the 
distributor  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  using  capable  people  in  the 
field  for  follow-up.  using  the  user  to 
sell  additional  appliances,  and  using 
displays  of  complete  kitchens  in 
which  merchandise  from  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store — linoleum, 
for  example — is  shown. 

Also  speaking  on  teamwork,  and 
also  urging  retailers  to  sit  down 
with  manufacturers  and  work  out 
their  mutual  problems,  Ralph  Cam¬ 
eron.  of  the  Nash-Kelvinator  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  summarized  a  sur¬ 
vey  his  organization  had  made,  in 
which  retailers  were  asked  what 
manufacturers  could  do  to  help  in¬ 
crease  the  department  store  profit. 

A  majority  of  the  replies.  Mr. 
Cameron  re]X)rted,  stressed  compe¬ 
tition,  price  cutting,  and  discounts. 
Other  requests  were  for  a  blue-book 
of  trade-ins.  for  .shorter  buying 
terms  and  shorter-term  warranties, 
for  promotional  material  better 
adapted  _  to  department  store  pur- 


])oses,  for  more  help  in  training  ap¬ 
pliance  salesmen,  and  for  lower 
priced  models. 

“All  appliance  manufacturers,”  he 
said,  “are  doing  their  utmost  to 
solve  the  problems  that  have  been 
outlined  here.  .  .  .  We  are  glad  to 
join  with  any  organization  in  seeing 
to  it  that  ethical  practices  are  main¬ 
tained  by  any  dealer,  whether  he  be 
large  or  .small. 

“The  constant  reduction  in  prices 
on  models  over  a  period  of  years  is 
something  we  have  done.  The  price 
you  pay  on  a  refrigerator  is  only 
30%  of  the  price  jou  were  asked  to 
pay  for  a  refrigerator  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  wonder  if  the  same  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  retailer  whose 
only  job  it  is  to  carry  the  goods  to 
the  market?  I  wonder  if  the  same 
])rogress  has  been  made  by  him  in 
devising  ways  and  means  with  which 
he  can  do  his  job  more  efficiently 
for  less  money  ?” 

Private  vs.  National  Brands 

Switching  to  the  subject  of  na¬ 
tional  versus  iirivate  brands,  Mr. 
Cameron  stressed  the  acceptance  of 
national  brands,  and  pointed  out : 
“Only  a  very  large  store  or  a  syn¬ 
dicate  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
private  brand.  Even  then  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  insufficient  to  provide  much 
of  the  quality,  dollar  for  dollar,  that 
is  built  into  the  standard  refriger¬ 
ator.” 

Answering  Mr.  Cameron.  Chair¬ 
man  Lutes  jwinted  out  that,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  acceptance,  private  brands 
have  not  had  “a  sporting  chance,” 
but  are  now  coming  into  their  own. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Cameron  pointed  out 
that  retailers  cannot  obtain  the  long¬ 
er  markups  they  have  been  demand¬ 
ing  by  means  of  private  brands.  The 
private  brand,  lie  remarked,  must 
be  sold  at  a  lower  iirice,  and  its  ^ale 
entails  a  large  advertising  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  store.  Mr.  Edelmuth 
responded  to  this  .statement  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  private  brand  which  was 
introduced  a  short  time  ago,  yet 
which  now  accounts  for  10%  of  the 
total  refrigerator  business  in  the 
country.  “And  isn’t  it  a  fact,”  he 
asked,  “that  that  has  been  brought 
alKiut  onlv  liecause  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  a  $200  refrigerator  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  buy  that  $200  refrigerator 
for  $144?” 

Further  discussion  brought  out 
the  fact  that,  although  department 
stores  try  to  trade  up,  they  still  feel 
the  need  of  “starting  even”  before 
they  can  trade  up.  Hence  the  need 
for  private  brands.  Manufacturers 
were  urged  to  look  up  private  brands 
as  competitors  in  their  own  field, 
rather  than  as  something  they  can 


get  around  by  attaebing  another 
name  to  it. 

In  connection  with  the  iirice  dif¬ 
ferential  between  private  and  na¬ 
tional  brand  apiiliances,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  by  H.  N.  Upham,  of  the 
Ritt.sburgh  Mercantile  Company, 
that  the  average  deiiartment  store 
has  enough  buying  talent  to  go  to 
the  manufacturers  and  buy  their  re¬ 
frigerators.  and  that  manufacturers 
need  not  use  expensive  means  to  sell 
them. 

Answering  this  point,  Mr.  Snyder 
.'aid  the.se  expenses  w'ere  very  small, 
in  terms  of  percentages,  but  that  the 
difference  in  price  hetween  iirivate 
and  national  brands  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  .spent  in  advertising  and 
promotion. 

In  rejdv,  a  retail  spe.aker  stressed 
that  retailers  jirefer  to  deal  with  the 
national  brand  manufacturers,  but 
that  there  had  been  a  need  for  the 
private  brand.  He  cited  a  private 
brand  sf)ld  by  a  chain  and  mail-order 
organization,  and  mentioned  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  showed  that  80  of  every 
ICO  inirchasers  of  this  refrigerator 
had  charge  accounts  in  department 
stores.  This,  he  said,  indicated  that 
customers  had  come  into  the  de])art- 
ment  stores,  and  then  “went  clown 
the  street  and  were  influenced  by  a 
value  which  we  were  not  in  a  [xisi- 
tion  to  furnish.” 

Summing  up  the  di.scussion,  one 
of  the  manufacturers  present  de¬ 
fined  a  private  brand  program  as  “a 
flexible  iirogram  adaptecl  to  meet 
your  own  individual  needs  in  the 
market  you  serve,  according  to  your 
interpretation  of  those  needs.” 

From  several  s]H*akers,  represent¬ 
ing  many  cities,  came  the  suggestion 
that  stores  would  be  less  likely  to 
push  private  brands,  and  would  do 
more  than  the  15%  of  total  appli¬ 
ance  business  they  are  now  credited 
with  by  manufacturers,  if  some 
effort  were  made  to  control  the  un¬ 
fair  competitive  practices  of  small 
dealers  and  distributors.  Although 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  as  a  national 
situation,  a  good  deal  of  cleaning  up 
had  been  done,  several  retailers  re¬ 
ported  that  in  their  communities  the 
department  .store  was  .still  in  the 
position  of  carrying,  displaying,  and 
advertising  merchandi.se  that  cus¬ 
tomers  bought  either  from  small 
dealers  or,  through  the  purchasing 
l)rivileges  of  lighting  company  em- 
]doyees,  from  distributors.  One  store 
reported  that  it  had  traced  back  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  of  customers  who 
made  their  selection  from  the  store’s 
stock,  and  then  made  their  jmrehase 
from  small  dealers  who  cut  prices. 

“We  have  been  advertising  the 
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manufacturer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  dealer,”  said  one  retailer.  “If 
a  big  store  advertises  a  cut  price  on 
a  national  brand,  the  distrilmtor  is 
down  on  him  like  a  ton  of  brick. 
Even  in  the  old  model  merchandise, 
very  often  you  can’t  mention  the 
name.  You  can  just  mention  dis¬ 
play  models.  But  the  smaller  dealers 
don’t  hesitate  to  cut  the  prices  in  a 
minute.  ...  If  you  have  a  private 
brand,  hoIkkIv  else  can  {jo  anywhere 
else  and  buy  it  for  any  less — and 
there  isn’t  a  standard  brand  where 
they  can’t  do  that.” 

Price-Cutting 

Although  help  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  ap])reciated.  stores  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  J.  \V.  Milliken,  Jr.,  of  Mil- 
liken’s.  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  to  tem- 
|)er  the  advice  of  manufacturers  with 
their  own  good  judgment,  i)articu- 
larly  in  matters  of  what  to  stock  and 
how  to  promrne  it.  He  advised  deal¬ 
ers  to  carry  as  few  lines  as  possible 
and  work  hard  to  build  a  reputation, 
so  that  constant  solicitation  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  1k“  necessary.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  urged  not  to  over¬ 
load  .small  dealers  with  stf)ck.  as  the 
overstocked  condition  results  in 
price-cutting. 

So  far  as  his  own  store  is  con¬ 
cerned.  the  long-term  viewpoint  is 
taken  on  cut-price  competition,  he 
stated.  “\Ve  would  rather  do  a  little 
less  business  and  do  a  legitimate 
business  and  take  a  trade-in  at  a 
legitimate  amount  and  end  up  in  the 
black  than  we  would  do  a  whale  of 
a  business  and  have  it  in  red  fig¬ 
ures.” 

The  Selling  Force 

A  subject  that  aroused  general 
discu.ssion  was  that  of  the  earnings 
of  salesmen.  Irving  H.  Kolin.  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company.  Bal¬ 
timore.  said  that  the  present  mark¬ 
ups  did  not  leave  stores  money 
enough  “to  give  decent  jobs  to  de¬ 
cent  people  to  go  out  and  learn  how 
to  .sell  appliances.”  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  trips  to  Bermuda  and  simi¬ 
lar  prizes  offered  by  manufacturers 
were  the  solution,  and  cited  the  case 
of  one  of  his  salesmen  who  had  won 
a  trip  for  his  sales  of  one  product, 
although  his  total  sales  for  tliat  year 
had  not  l)een  enough  to  earn  him  an 
adequate  living. 

Later  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  those  present  were  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  they  prefer  not  to 
have  prizes  offered  by  individual 
manufacturers  to  their  .salesmen. 
The  manufacturers  present  expressed 
a  willingness  to  give  up  the  practice, 
but  ]X)inted  out  that  there  are  so 


few  prizes  actually  distributed  that, 
if  the  money  used  for  that  purpose 
were  distributed  among  all  the 
stores,  it  would  not  he  enough  to 
mean  anything.  “We  don’t  like  the 
racket  any  more  than  you  do,”  said 
one  manufacturer. 

*  *  * 

•  V  successful  method  of  building 
tip  a  selling  .staff  was  descril)e<l  by 
l''rederick  .Strodel,  of  Bamberger’s, 
Newark.  .\  definite  drawing  account 
is  given  each  man  from  the  start, 
whether  he  sells  or  not.  .so  that  he 
can  make  a  good  ajipearance  and  im¬ 
press  the  customers  “as  a  resjiectahle 
representative  (jf  a  resiiectahle 
store.”  Kecords  are  reviewed  every 
six  months,  and  the  occa.sional  man 
who  d«K‘s  not  make  good  is  drojijx'd. 
Mr.  Strodel  .stressed  the  iniixjrtance 
of  training.  “You  can’t  hire  a  lot  of 
])eople  and  have  them  go  out  push¬ 
ing  doorbells,”  he  summarized. 

The  efficacy  of  doorbell  pushing 
as  a  sales  method  also  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  tliat  cold  canvassing  was  not 
profitable  and  was  even  bad  busi¬ 
ness,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
for  items  like  vaemu'n  cleaners,  that 
can  be  carried  by  the  salesman  and 
shown  and  sold  in  the  home,  it  may 
prove  profitable.  The  con.sensus  was 
that  cold  canvassing  today  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job,  that  it  is  almost  imiiossible 
to  pay  salesmen  etiough  for  them  to 
earn  a  living  at  it,  and  that  a  store 
endangers  its  good  will  “by  having  a 
man  ring  the  doorbell  and  make  the 
woman  come  out  of  the  bathtub  to 
listen  to  him  say  that  he  is  from  a 
liarticular  department  store.” 

Is  It  Profitable? 

A  question  on  whether  or  not  to 
open  an  a^ipliance  department  was 
placed  before  the  meeting  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  a  Tennessee  store.  The 
store  sells  nothing  on  the  installment 
plan  at  present  and  has  never  car¬ 
ried  apiiliances.  Two  refrigerator 
manufacturers  who  now  have  local 
stores  in  that  city  have  offered  to 
close  their  local  outlets  and  turn  over 
the  business — about  $75,000  a  year 
— and  their  sales  organization  to 
this  store,  because  of  the  pre.stige  its 
name  carries.  The  store  now  sedls 
ready-to-wear,  rugs  and  dra])eries, 
but  not  hou.sewares  or  furniture. 

Opinion  at  first  was  pessimistic, 
but  after  discu.ssion  the  vote  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favor  of  giving  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  a  trial.  Chairman 
Lutes  said :  “I  think  there  is  a  big 
future  in  it  for  vou.  However,  don’t 
go  into  it  blindly.  .  .  .  You  have  to 
go  into  it  with  someone  who  knows 


the  business,  someone  who  has  been 
trained  and  has  a  background  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  peculiar  animals 
known  as  electrical  specialties.  .  .  . 

If  you  do  it  in  a  dignified,  high- 
brand  manner,  and  go  into  it  with  an 
expert,  my  own  personal  advice 
would  Ije  to  go  to  it ! 

Irving  Levy,  of  Levy  Brothers, 
I'dizabeth,  N.  J.,  who.se  appliance 
dei)artment  is  two  years  old,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  volume  and 
profit  possibilities  in  major  ap^ili- 
ances  for  the  smaller  stores.  He 
stressed  the  im])ortance  of  having 
the  department  where  people  can  see 
it — on  the  main  floor. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  was 
pre.sented  by  Jerome  Seder,  of 
Frank  &  Seder.  I’ittsburgh,  who  em- 
])hasized  that  the  store  would  have 
to  face  a  dra.stic  change  in  its  iiolicies 
over  a  number  of  years  if  it  went 
into  the  apjdiance  business.  Once 
the  installment  field  is  opened 
through  refrigerators,  he  pointed 
out.  it  will  spread  to  rugs,  other 
hulk  merchandise,  furs,  and  coats. 
He  called  attention  also  to  the  i)rol)- 
lems  of  warehousing  and  bulk  de¬ 
livery,  and  to  the  fact  that  attention 
will  l)e  taken  from  the  basic  lines, 
and  that  they  may  .suffer  as  a  result. 
Chairman  Lutes  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  added  volume  and  profit 
would  com]>ensate  for  the  added 
|)rohlems  and  the  neglect  of  other 
lines,  if  the  store  went  into  the  ap¬ 
pliance  business  whole-heartedly. 

A  question  on  the  terms  stores 
planned  to  offer  on  appliances 
brought  from  one  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  the  .statement  that  down  pay¬ 
ments  have  l)een  increased  to  10% 
generally  in  ai^pliances  and  terms 
liave  definitelv  been  shortened. 
Down  pavments  of  5%  are  accepta¬ 
ble,  he  said,  only  when  the  terms  of 
payment  are  shortened  at  least  six 
months  as  comiiared  to  the  usual 
terms  for  the  apjdiance  in  question. 

Five-Year  Warranty 

The  five-year  warranty  on  elec¬ 
trical  refrigerators  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  session,  and  absorbed 
much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
Defending  the  five-year  warranty, 
Ralph  Cameron  exjdained  that  the 
sealed  refrigerator  unit,  which  rep¬ 
resents  70%  of  the  cost  of  the  l)ox, 
cannot  be  repaired  in  the  field.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  the  unit,  he  said,  occurs  in 
(jiie-eighth  of  one  percent  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  In  effect,  five  dollars  is  col¬ 
lected  from  every  refrigerator  owner 
as  an  insurance  policy  to  protect  him 
and  all  other  owners  against  the 
failure  of  the  unit. 

Retail  opinion  was  that  manufac- 
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turers  should  make  a  stronger  effort 
to  get  the  story  across  correctly  to 
customers  and  salesmen,  as  people 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  Miss  Rose  Glassmer,  of  the 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
pointed  out  that  “the  customer  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  service  charge 
is  nil  at  all  times,”  even  though  the 
service  man  may  have  been  called 
because  of  a  fault  that  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  sealed  unit 
itself. 

J.  M.  Judson,  of  the  D.  M.  Read 
Company,  Bridgeport,  rejxjrted, 
however,  that  his  store  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  customers  understand 
that  the  refrigerator  is  guaranteed 
only  for  one-year,  w’ith  the  addition¬ 
al  four-year  warranty  on  the  sealed 
unit. 


Mr.  Cosgrove,  of  Westinghouse, 
stressed  the  fact  that  very  little  na¬ 
tional  advertising  describes  the  five- 
year  guarantee  without  confining  it 
to  the  unit  exclusively,  and  urged 
the  retailers  to  carry  on  what  the 
manufacturer  sets  up. 

In  this  connection.  Chairman 
Lutes  suggested  that  the  stores  make 
it  a  point  not  to  accept  advertising 
unless  it  has  the  right  wording. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising, 
Paul  N.  Walsh,  of  W.  M.  Whitney 
&  Company,  Albany,  New  York, 
asked  for  better  copy  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  “When  it  comes  to  adver¬ 
tising  washing  machines  or  refrig¬ 
erators,  we  always  admit  that  the 
copy  is  technical,  and  accept  what 
comes  from  the  manufacturer.  But 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
must  it  be  so  obviously  different 


from  anything  that  the  department 
store  does  regularly?  ...  I  don’t 
think  our  customers  read  it.” 

Backing  up  Mr.  Walsh’s  request. 
Chairman  Lutes  mentioned  his  own 
observation  that  more  and  more  de¬ 
partment  stores  use  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  copy  the 
manufacturers  prepare,  and  he  urged 
the  manufacturers  to  get  together 
with  the  retailers  in  this  matter. 

A  question  on  the  probable  pro¬ 
portion  of  trade-ins  to  total  sales  of 
refrigerators  brought  an  estimate 
from  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  of  10%. 

With  many  questions  still  undis¬ 
cussed,  but  with  luncheon  long 
overdue,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
after  three  and  one-half  hours  of 
eager  discussion. 

— BEATRtCE  Jt'nELLE. 


•  PIECE  GOODS 


Activities  of  San  Francisco  Branch  of  the 
Sewing  Institute 

Address  Read  for  G.  B.  McDonough, 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Chairtnan  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee 
of  the  Sewing  Institute 


u 


ffT  TNOUESTIONABLY,  the 
most  fertile  field  for  new 
piece  goods  customers  is  in 
the  sewing  classes  of  the  public 
schools,”  said  Mr.  McDonough.  In¬ 
dividual  stores  can  gain  no  access 
to  the  public  schools,  but  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Institute,  not  t)eing  affiliated 
with  any  one  store,  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
Sewing  Institute  was  launched  in 
August  of  1937,  five  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  there  having  subscribed 
a  total  of  $2,500,  and  the  national 
organization  having  contributed  $5,- 
000  from  manufacturers  of  piece 
goods,  patterns,  sewing  machines, 
and  allied  lines.  With  this  $7,500, 
a  headquarters  office  was  opened  for 
the  San  Francisco  branch  and  a 
supervisor  was  hired. 

The  school  program,  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  stimulation  of  stu¬ 
dent  interest  in  sewing,  will  bring 
to  the  sewing  classes  new  fashions 
in  patterns  and  fabrics.  There  will 
be  display  and  discussion  of  new 
fabrics,  distribution  of  fashion 
sheets,  demonstration  on  the  use  of 
patterns,  fashion  talks,  and  loan  ex¬ 
hibits  of*  textiles  and' model  ward¬ 


robes.  As  a  further  service  to 
schools,  the  Sewing  Institute  offers 
a  course  in  dressmaking  and  tailor¬ 
ing  techniques  to  clothing  teachers. 

For  the  adult  customer,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  about  sewing  services  and 
dressmakers,  and  is  able  to  assist 
the  customer  in  finding  any  service, 
or  a  dressmaker  for  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  in  any  district  of  the  city. 

In  a  separate  office,  the  Sewing 
Institute  has  opened  a  laboratory  of 
ojierating  methods  in  the  downtown 
shopping  district,  which  serves  also 
as  a  training  center  for  women  who 
wish  to  open  similar  shops  of  their 
own.  The  plan  is  for  the  women  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  to  open  a 
shop  of  her  own  as  soon  as  she  has 
built  up  a  clientele  for  herself,  and 
for  her  successor  to  do  the  same,  so 
that  eventually  there  will  be  trained 
women  in  each  district  of  the  city 
whose  shops  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Sewing  Institute. 

Salespeople  in  fabric  and  pattern 
departments  of  stores  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  purposes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Sewing  Institute.  It  has 
also  been  publicized  through  posters 
displayed  in  stores,  package  inserts, 
box  announcements  in  the  stores’ 


fabric  advertisements.  Shopping 
News  advertising  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  publicity  in  local  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio,  and  talks  given 
by  the  director  before  women’s 
clubs. 

Cutting  demonstrations  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Institute  in  two 
of  the  stores,  and  its  work  has  been 
mentioned  also  at  fashion  demonstra¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  pattern  com¬ 
panies.  Announcements  of  its  even¬ 
ing  classes  have  been  distributed  to 
large  business  organizations,  such  as 
stores,  insurance  companies,  utili¬ 
ties,  banks.  In  December,  gift  cos¬ 
tume  suggestions  were  displayed  in 
clubs  ami  other  organizations,  and 
free  classes  were  offered  to  these 
groups. 

That  time  and  continued  effort 
will  be  required  before  results  of 
jjermanent  value  can  be  expected 
was  anticipated  at  the  start.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  the  San  Francisco 
committee  cannot  point  to  substan¬ 
tiating  figures  in  the  yard  goods  de¬ 
partments  as  evidence  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Sewing  Institute  in  the 
first  six  months  of  its  existence,  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures  show  that 
the  city  has  done  better  than  the 
Twelfth  District  as  a  whole. 

“We  can,  however,  point  to  many 
intangible  and  potential  results,” 
Mr.  McDonough  said.  “The  owners 
of  the  stores  have  become  more  piece- 
goods  minded  and  more  cognizant  of 
the  profit  possible  in  piece  goods. 
...  In  the  case  of  the  ‘oncoming 
generation’,  or  the  girls  in  schools. 
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we  feel  that,  while  it  is  not  possible 
at  tlie  present  time  to  check  results 
in  terms  of  increased  enrollment,  a 
very  valuable  result  has  been 
achieved  in  terms  of  greater  student 
interest  in  the  sewing  classes,  wider 
use  of  quality  fabrics,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  appreciation  and  coojieration 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  School  ac¬ 
tivities  are  also  valuable  as  an  indi¬ 
rect  means  of  reaching  the  mothers, 
and  are  a  good  source  of  newspaper 
publicity. 

“Although  the  number  of  custom¬ 
ers  using  the  sewing  services  can¬ 
not  yet  be  written  in  four  figures, 
this  number  has  showm  a  steady  in¬ 
crease.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
customers  are  women  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  sewing — show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  many  women  who 
will  sew  if  they  can  get  the  type  of 
help  they  need.” 

Plans  for  spring  will  be  directed 
toward  adult  customers,  now  that 
the  school  program  has  been  well 
launched.  A  dressmaker’s  clinic  is 
exjiected  to  result  in  closer  coopera¬ 
tion,  particularly  on  the  part  of  high 
grade  dressmakers,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  less  expert  dressmak¬ 
ers  to  add  to  their  skill. 

Efforts  will  lie  made  to  get  more 
widespread  publicity  for  .sewing  ser¬ 
vices.  One  of  the  means  to  be  used 
will  lie  a  contest,  open  to  women  as 
well  as  girls,  for  a  fashion  name  for 
the  Sewing  Institute  representative. 
There  will  also  be  demonstration- 
discussions  on  the  selection  of  be¬ 
coming  lines,  colors,  etc.,  to  interest 
women  in  the  advantage  of  individu¬ 
ally-made  clothes. 

Neighborhood  classes,  held  in 
homes  or  club  rooms,  are  spreading 
gradually.  Evening  classes  have  al¬ 
so  proved  successful,  and  some  of 
those  enrolled  have  taken  three  suc¬ 
cessive  courses  and  are  asking  for 
additional  ones,  Mr.  McDonough 
reported. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  following  the 
reading  of  Mr.  McDonough’s  paper, 
Miss  Frances  Henry,  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Sewing  Institute, 
stressed  the  importance  of  helping 
the  customer  avoid  the  “home¬ 
made”  look  in  her  dresses.  Individu¬ 
al  instruction,  including  cutting,  fit¬ 
ting  and  finishing,  is  wanted  by  the 
largest  number  of  customers  who 
have  used  sewing  services,  she  re¬ 
ported.  Aside  from  school  girls, 
women  in  the  thirties  and  forties  are 
attracted  in  greatest  numbers  to  the 
sewing  classes. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ough’s  report.  Chairman  Eckhouse 
said,  “The  original  project  was 


Session  Chairman: 

Joseph  Eckhouse 
Bloomingdale'g,  New  York 

started  in  order  to  prove,  if  possible, 
that  this  method  of  approach  to  the 
selling  of  yard  goods  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  helpful  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  ...  It  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
that  if  a  group  of  aggressive  stores 
in  any  other  city  should  see  fit  to 
get  together  and  attempt  a  similar 
activity  in  their  own  city  they  can 
be  assured  of  the  complete  coopera¬ 
tion,  help  and  advice  of  the  Sewing 
Institute  as  it  is  now  comprised. 

“Obviously,  I  imagine  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  you  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  the  funds  would 
be  raised.  The  directors  of  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Institute  at  the  present  time  feel 


SPEAKING  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  average  store,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington  jK)inted  out  that  a  lower 
markup  might  bring  additional  busi¬ 
ness  by  helping  regain  customers 
that  had  been  lost,  and  by  getting  new 
ones.  Such  increased  volume  might 
well  result  in  lower  expenses,  small¬ 
er  markdowns,  improved  turnover, 
and  increased  management  interest. 

To  go  about  reaping  the  possible 
lienefits  of  lower  markup,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington  suggested  several  methods. 
One  would  l)e  to  take  a  reasonable 
number  of  outstanding  items  in  the 
present  fashion  picture  and  mark 
them  at  a  slightly  lower  markup. 
.Another  would  lie  to  take  a  slightly 
lower  markup  throughout  the  de- 
jiartment.  and  an  extremely  low 
markup  on  these  “standout’’  items. 
Still  another  would  lie  to  take  a  low 
markup  on  better  merchandise.  And 
still  another  would  lie  to  reduce  the 
markup  2%  or  3%  throughout  the 
department. 

For  himself,  however,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington  stated  that  he  favors  none 
of  these  methods.  “Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  maintain  the 
present-day  higher  markups.  The 
idea  of  additional  business  lowering 
the  expense  sufficiently  is  fine — if 
it  will  do  it.  I  question  whether  the 
additional  volume  would  compen- 
state  for  that  lower  markup.” 

Lower  markdowns  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow'  the  lower  markup,  he 
said.  If  low  markup  goods  is  strenu¬ 
ously  promoted  but  does  not  sell. 


that  the  funds  must  come  directly 
from  the  stores.” 

Chairman  Eckhouse  stressed  the 
feasibility  of  cooperation  among 
stores  to  establish  in  their  communi¬ 
ty  an  activity  similar  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s,  pointing  out  that  anything 
that  arouses  renewed  interest  in 
home  sewing  cannot  help  reacting 
favorably  upon  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  yard  goods  and  patterns  over 
the  retail  counter. 

Before  adjournment,  the  meeting 
went  on  record  as  recommending 
that  the  Sewing  Institute  extend  its 
financial  assistance  to  other  com¬ 
munities  interested  in  encouraging 
home  sewing.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting  that  campaigns  similar 
to  San  Francisco’s  in  other  cities 
would  deserve  the  sup|X)rt  of  the 
fabric  and  allied  industries. 


markdowns  may  increase,  because 
there  is  seldom  a  niche  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  regular  stock. 

“Too  many  of  us  fail  to  admit 
ojienly  where  our  business  has 
gone,”  he  declared.  “I  think  we  all 
realize  the  lower  yardage  price.  But 
we  have  lost  volume  in  excess  of  the 
loss  caused  by  the  lower  yardage 
price.  We  have  actually  lost  sales.” 
Some  of  these  lost  sales  have  gone 
to  other  stores,  but  the  bulk  of  them, 
he  said,  had  gone  “because  ready- 
to-wear  manufacturers  have  im¬ 
proved  their  methods  and  their 
dresses  so  greatly.” 

Mr.  Whittington  did  not  consider 
the  price  appeal  a  correct  approach 
in  getting  this  business  back  from 
ready-to-wear.  A  decrease  of  2% 
or  3%  in  markup  represents  only  a 
12-cent  saving  to  the  customer  on 
four  yards  of  material  at  $1.00  a 
yard,  or  a  24-cent  saving  on  $2.00 
a  yard  goods. 

“I  definitely  do  not  feel  that  all 
sales  should  lie  cut  out.  I  think  they 
should  be  more  carefully  planned. 
They  should  be  more  infrequent,  and 
the  price  appeal  should  not  l)e  the 
only  objective.”  If  the  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  is  styled  right  and  is  defi¬ 
nitely  up-to-date  there  will  be  a 
place  in  the  stock  for  any  left  overs 
from  the  sale.” 

Mr.  Whittington  urged  stressing 
the  style  appeal  to  attract  customers 
back  from  ready-to-wear.  He  warn¬ 
ed  against  abnormally  high  markups 
on  new  items,  but  also  suggested 


Are  Fabric  Buyers  Taking  Too  Long  a  Markup? 

Richard  Whittington, 

Merchandise  Manager,  Hutsler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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that  there  be  greater  flexibility  in 
price  lines,  to  allow  for  a  slightly 
higher  marku])  on  attractive  items 
that  would  l)e  worth  a  better  price. 

Confining  i)urchases  to  the  more 
reliable  houses  was  also  advocated 
by  Mr.  Whittington.  “I  mean 
houses  that  make  reputable  mer¬ 
chandise  regardless  of  the  cost,  mer¬ 
chandise  that  you  can  be  proud  to 
offer.  If  you  can  confine  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  fewer  manufacturers,  you 
can  more  readily  .secure  from  them 
concessions  when  you  need  them  for 
special  events.”  With  respect  to  con¬ 
fined  merchandise,  he  warned  stores 
against  marking  it  at  “a  ridiculously 
higher-price  markup  just  because  it 
is  confined.” 

Another  recommendation  he  made 
was  that  the  store  should  play  up 
better  merchandise  in  each  of  its  de¬ 
partments.  This  better  merchandise, 
he  pointed  out,  represents  a  higher 
sales  and  more  customer  satisfaction. 

‘‘Staple  merchandise  builds  cus- 


OW  can  we  tell  our  customers 
what  they  want  to  know  un¬ 
less  we  know  who  our  customers 
are?”  Mr.  Benington  asked.  “To  get 
customers,  you  have  to  know  what 
they  want.  How  many  stores  know 
what  the  population  of  their  town  or 
their  market  is  by  income?  How 
many  stores  know  what  will  appeal 
to  all  those  people?  How  many  of 
them  know  what  they  want  to  know 
about  merchandise?  How  many 
know  how  they  want  to  be  served? 

“In  any  large  city,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  groups  of  people  and  they 
have  all  sorts  of  different  .ideas 
They  have  all  sorts  of  different 
wants.  Unless  we  really  know  them 
all — who  they  are,  how  much  they 
make,  how  they  live,  what  their 
ideas  are,  their  recreations  and  their 
interests — how  can  we  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  know  about  any 
kind  of  merchandise?” 

The  man  in  the  city  or  town  of 
5,000,  with  a  rural  district  around 
it,  is  a  much  better  storekeeper  than 
those  in  large  cities,  said  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ington,  because  he  knows  his  cus¬ 
tomers  thoroughly. 

In  order  to  know  their  customers 
better,  Bamberger  executives  check¬ 
ed  the  population  of  the..store’s  trad¬ 
ing  area  By  income  classes.  The)- 


tomer  confidence,  and  will  get  you  a 
reasonable  markup  as  you  go  along,” 
he  said,  urging  stores  to  realize  the 
imix)rtance  and  the  possibilities  of 
staple  stocks  for  l)oth  volume  and 
markup.  Keeping  the  department 
liquid  and  open  to  buy,  so  that  price 
fluctuations  in  the  market  can  be 
followed,  was  another  important 
jKjint. 

We  can  maintain  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  business  of  the  store 
if  we  take  advantage  of  all  the  mod¬ 
ernized  selling  methods  that  are  at 
band  today  and  sto])  hiding  behind 
the  alibi  of  too  much  of  a  higher 
markup,  if  our  markup  has  increased 
only  in  keeping  with  the  general 
trend.  ...  I  do  believe,  though,  that 
we  will  all  get  some  good  out  of 
candidly  studying  our  markup  and. 
if  we  recognize  that  it  is  too  low  or 
too  high,  immediately  getting  it  as 
far  as  possible  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  markup  of  piece  goods 
de])artments  today.” 


also  looked  into  newspaj>er  files  and 
studied  photographs  of  women,  their 
clothes,  their  surroundings.  They 
had  scouts  go  to  gatherings  of  these 
women.  On  the  basis  of  these  ob¬ 
servations,  the  store  made  its  plan 
for  merchandising,  publicity,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  windows,  and 
fashion  shows.  “We  can’t  follow 
New  York,”  he  said,  “because  we 
are  not  doing  it  for  New  York  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  doing  it  for  New  Jersey 
people.” 

Mr.  Benington  described  the  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  various  types  of  Bam- 
lierger  customers.  High  school 
girls,  he  finds,  want  to  look  alike; 
they  like  dark  evening  dresses,  and 
clothes  that  follow  the  college  girl 
styles:  they  are  interested  in  price, 
and  liked  a  five-dress  fashion  show 
the  store  staged  to  show  tliem  bow 
to  be  dressed  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  on  $12. 

For  the  school  teachers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  teach  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Bamberger’s  arranged  a 
series  of  eight  lectures  on  fabrics, 
to  teach  them  about  quality.  It  is 
estimated  that,  for  each  teacher  at¬ 
tending  the  lectures,  one  hundred 
additional  persons  will  be  reached. 
As  125  teachers  indicated  that  they 
would  attend  the  lectures,  Mr.  Ben¬ 


ington  anticipates  reaching  ai)i)roxi- 
mately  14,000  people,  teachers  and 
pupils,  in  all. 

Young  matrons,  he  found,  waiil 
smartness  and  economy — not  “junk" 

— and  they  do  their  own  sewing  to 
make  their  incomes  stretch  to  the 
standard  of  living  they  maintained 
before  they  had  children  and  a  lujiiie 
to  supjwrt.  < Juality  merchandise  is 
especially  important  to  this  group 
of  customers,  because  failure  of  the 
goods  is  doubly  disappointing  after 
the  woman  has  put  time  and  la1)or 
into  making  a  dress. 

Older  women  want  good  quality, 
without  “flash”,  preferably  in  black 
or  navy,  and  “they  will  pay  for  it 
because  they  are  going  to  wear  it  a 
long  time.” 

To  reach  the  people  who  buy  from 
dressmakers,  Bamberger’s  has  style 
lectures  for  dressmakers.  “We  try 
to  keep  them  a  step  ahead  instead 
of  a  step  behind  their  customer'^”. 
Mr.  Benington  explained.  To  help 
them  appear  smart  to  their  custom¬ 
ers,  the  store  has  created  a  service 
for  them,  and  will  make  them  a 
paper  jiattern  of  any  dress  they  wish 
to  copy  from  foreign  fashion  books, 
movies,  etc.  This  enables  the  dress¬ 
maker  to  “create”  dresses  for  her 
customers. 

To  reach  those  matrons  wlio  "al¬ 
ways  have  to  do  something  with 
someone  else,”  the  store  engaged  a 
“scout-spy”  to  interest  the  various 
clubs  in  giving  sewing  lessons  in  the 
club  rooms.  Mr.  Benington  re¬ 
ported  that,  among  those  who  took 
the  lessons,  were  women  who  knew 
how  to  sew  but  who  liked  to  do  it 
with  other  people. 

For  the  business  girl,  a  new  ser¬ 
vice  has  just  been  inaugurated — 
evening  lectures  in  one  of  the 
schools.  On  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Benington  had  a  notice  sent  to  the 
Bamberger  store  employees,  offering 
to  arrange  classes  for  those  who 
wished  to  learn  to  sew.  There  were 
300  registrations  from  the  store,  and 
these  were  taught  by  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  in  the 
Singer  showroom. 

Discussion 

OMPARATIVE  Prices  in  Pro¬ 
motion.  In  throwing  the  meet¬ 
ing  open  to  discussion  of  the  use  of 
comparative  prices.  Chairman  Eck- 
house  remarked  on  a  growing  trend 
by  store  owners  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  using  or  discontinuing 
comparatives. 

Harold  Levin,  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co..  Inc.,  pointed  out  that  compara¬ 
tive  prices  tend  to  run  in  cycles. 
“There  will  be  tremendous  drives  in 
many  organizations  to  eliminate 


Telling  Our  Customers  What  They  Want  to 
Kno'^v  About  Fabrics 

H.  H.  Benington, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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All 


Simplicity  Patterns 


are  now  1  ^  , 

Simplicity  sold  over  48  million  patterns  in  1937. 
This  tremendous  volume  has  made  it  possible  — 
effective  February  10— to  reduce  the  price  of  all 
Simplicity  Patterns  to  15  cents. 

Let  your  customers  know  —  through  depart¬ 
ment  posters,  window  displays,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  . .  spread  the  word  over-the-counter— that 
all  Simplicity  Patterns  are  now  15  cents. 

This  news  will  attract  more  customers;  increase 
pattern  sales;  create  sales,  too,  in  piece-goods  and 
notions  departments. 


All  Simplicity  dealers  are  protected 
against  loss  on  20t  and  250  patterns 
now  in  stock.  Sell  them  at  150.  You  will 
be  credited  for  them  as  they  are  sold. 

PATTERN  CO.,  INC. 

419  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Don’*t  judge  a  pattern 
by  what  it  sells 
FOR- 

judge  it  by  what  it 
SELLS 


comparative  prices  and  then  the 
drive  ceases  and  comparative  prices 
slip  in. 

“I  think  the  policy  of  comparative 
prices  should  be  determined  by  the 
individual  items  and  by  the  individu¬ 
al  stores.  When  an  article  is  adver¬ 
tised,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
is  apparent,  a  comparative  price 
makes  the  article  look  ridiculous. 
...  In  most  cases,  comi^arative 
prices  are  not  accurate  in  terms  of 
what  the  customer  can  buy  the 
goods  for.  Comparative  ])rices 
should  not  be  based  solely  on  what 
you  yourselves  sell  the  goods  for. 


but  they  should  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  what  your  customers  are 
doing  with  the  merchandise.” 

Are  Piece  Goods  Departments 
Keeping  Merchandise  in  Stock  Too 
Long?  Chairman  Eckhouse,  opening 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  point  of  view  that  the 
average  fabric  department  runs  on 
too  slow  a  turnover  and  has  trended 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  assort¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Benington  asked  if  the  piece 
goods  department  was  not  the  one  in 
which  the  customer  expected  to  get 
colors  she  could  not  find  in  ready-to- 


wear,  and  if  these  colors  might  not 
also  be  old  colors. 

A  pattern  company  representative 
offered  the  point  of  view  that  the 
piece  goods  customer  wants  staple 
things  and,  moreover,  does  not 
know  how  to  handle  ultra-smart  ma¬ 
terials.  If  a  woman  makes  a  dress  of 
a  fabric  with  a  tremendous  flower 
design,  she  may  look  lopsided,  he 
said,  and  blame  the  pattern.  Such 
designs,  he  believes,  are  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  sold  over  the  counter,  but 
to  be  made  up  into  a  dress  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  the  fabric. 

— Beatrice  Judelle. 


•  HOUSEWARES,  CHINA,  GLASS 


What  Is  the  Housewares  Business 
Headed  for  in  1938 ? 

L.  W.  Stratton, 

Merchandise  Manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


is  my  opinion  that  the  suc- 

X  cessful  1938  merchant  will  be 
one  who  will  keep  adequate 
records  of  the  bulk  of  the  House- 
wares  Department’s  merchandise,  and 
know  beyond  doubt  just  how  much 
investment  he  shoulcl  make  in  each 
line  of  merchandise  for  a  maximum 
turnover  on  minimum  investment,” 
said  Mr.  Stratton,  in  an  address  read 
for  him  by  Fred  Cowperthwaite, 
president  of  tbe  Housewares  Club 
of  Cincinnati. 

“In  1938  we  shall  see  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  customers  for  more 
color  harmony,  coupled  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  match  the  other  items  in¬ 
volved  in  a  properly  ensemliled  kit¬ 
chen,  such  as  gas  range,  floor  cov¬ 
ering,  refrigerator,  and  utensils. 
Naturally,  onr  merchandise  must 
conform  to  their  desires  and  our 
buying  must  be  guided  accordingly. 

“Well-planned  di.splays,  with 
proper  color  background,  signs  that 
sell,  and  fixtures  that  reflect  a  ‘desire 
to  own’  will  be  necessary  in  the 
well-managed  19,38  Housewares  De¬ 
partment. 

“One  section  of  our  department 
in  which  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
satisfactory  volume  in  1938  is  in 
lines  that  are  primarily  for  the  kit¬ 
chen.  Several  years  of  excellent 
work  done  by  floor  covering  manu¬ 
facturers  in  publicizing  what  a  kit¬ 
chen  of  today  should  look  like  has 
made  our  customers  kitchen-con¬ 
scious.  Those  stores  that  display  the 
right  kitchen  ensemblgs  will  find 
volume  in 'that  merchandise.” 


Items  which  will  produce  volume 
in  1938  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  five-piece  porcelain-top 
breakfast  sets ;  kitchen  ensembles 
with  additional  units  to  match;  un¬ 
painted  furniture,  particularly  if  it 
is  displayed  in  or  near  the  paint  de¬ 
partment  ;  regular  lines  of  aluminum 
and  enamel  utensils;  cleaning  items, 
such  as  mops  and  waxes ;  hampers ; 
ironing  boards  and  washing  needs, 
if  displayetl  attractively  in  groups. 

Mr.  Stratton  cautioned  stores 
against  using  expensive  newspaper 
sjiace  in  un]iroductive  ways.  “Pro¬ 
motional  efforts  in  1938  should 
probably  be  along  lines  of  assured 
known  volume,  with  plenty  of  prior 


AGING  1938,  a  profitable  op- 
A  eration  is  a  definite  possibility,” 
Mr.  Gordon  predicted.  “But  before 
achieving  profits,  it  is  first  necessary 
that  we  take  off  our  coats  and  go 
earnestly  to  work  at  the  simple 
ABC’s  of  good  storekeeping.” 

Good  storekeeiiing.  according  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  begins  with  a  good 
buyer.  “Tbe  first  step  toward  a 
profitable  ojieration  must  be  the 
building  of  strong  department  mana¬ 
gers.  There  is  a  very  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  low  standard 
of  housewares  buyers  and  the  poor 


preparation  behind  each  major  effort 
— just  the  opposite  of  last  year’s  per¬ 
formance,  when  we  promoted  any¬ 
thing  we  could  pick  up.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  successful  promotions 
of  Housewares  in  1938  must  be 
dramatized  to  tbe  maximum  along 
lines  of  good  judgment.” 

Speaking  of  the  “I  can  buy  it  for 
you  wholesale”  competition,  Mr. 
Stratton  said:  “In  1938,  retailers 
must  recognize  this  fact,  that  to  con¬ 
done  an  abuse  so  vicious  that  legiti¬ 
mate  retailers  are  losing  tremendous 
volume  means  that  our  business  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  develop. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  see  in 
1938  a  progressive  movement  on  the 
part  of  department  stores  toward 
cleaning  up  such  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  because  our  managements  are 
gradually  coming  closer  to  some  of 
our  problems  and  we  can  expect 
them  to  show  an  interest  that  has 
been  lacking  for  years.” 


profit  showings  of  their  department. 
.  .  .  Management  must  give  more 
thought  toward  developing  and 
training  better  housewares  buyers 
before  a  better  operating  job  can  be 
accomplished.” 

Because  of  the  thousands  of  items 
carried  in  the  department,  a  first 
step  in  attacking  housewares  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  is  to  group  the 
various  items  into  natural  merchan¬ 
dise  subdivisions  or  classifications, 
such  as  aluminum  ware,  enamel 
ware,  etc.,  for  study. 


Housewares  Departments  Can  Be  Operated 
Profitably 

B.  R.  Gordon, 

Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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“Records  should  l)e  organized  so 
as  to  develop  rei)orts  weekly  and 
monthly  of  the  sales  and  stocks  in 
each  merchandise  classification,’’  he 
explained.  “These  records  will  en¬ 
able  the  buyer  to  keep  the  proper 
balance  of  investments  against  sales 
in  each  subdivision.  They  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  a 
sound  planning  job  and  will  indicate 
the  tyi)e  of  merchandise  that  produce 
disastrous  markdowns.  .  .  .  Unless 
he  has  at  his  fingertips  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  particular  classification, 
how  can  the  buyer  accurately  gauge 
his  purchases  for  that  classification  ?” 

Another  fundamental  for  house- 
wares  is  the  development  of  basic 
stocks.  “Until  you  sit  down  and  list 
carefully,  pain.stakingly,  and  perha])s 
painfully,  all  of  the  items  that  the 
customers  of  your  housew'ares  de¬ 
partment  use  and  need  .  .  .  you  have 
not  properly  thought  and  worked 
through  your  merchandise  direc¬ 
tion,’’  he  said,  recommending  that 
the  buyer  gather  data  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  all  sources,  sift  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  build  a  well  rounded  as¬ 
sortment  suited  to  his  customers’ 
needs.  “After  this  has  been  done, 
unless  you  further  develop  a  simple 
working  stock  comtrol  mechani.sm 
that  will  enable  you  to  keep  those 
basic  stocks  checked  up  and  filled 
in  at  all  times,  you  haven’t  finished 
the  job,  and  until  that  job  has  been 
done,  you  might  he  accused  of  being 
unreasonable  in  asking  for  profits.” 

Advertising  of  bargains  by  a  de¬ 
partment  that  should  rest  upon  regu¬ 
lar,  wanted  stajiles,  and  upon  new 
helps  in  the  running  of  the  home, 
is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Gordon  pointed 
out.  “Your  customers  are  hungry 
for  new  ideas  and  new  methods  to 
employ  in  the  running  of  their 
homes,  and  yet  all  you  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  your  advertising  is  anoth¬ 
er  bargain.” 

Without  minimizing  the  amount 
of  effort  required,  Mr.  Gordon 
stressed  the  importance  of  intelligent 
assortment  di.splays  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  “Until  you  do  take  this  time 
and  effort  to  work  out  such  dis¬ 
plays,”  he  warned,  “your  stocks  will 
remain  untidy,  disorderly,  and  un¬ 
attractive,” 

Other  errors  against  which  Mr, 
Gordon  warned  housewares  buyers 
were  failure  to  train  salespeople  as 
to  the  merits  and  uses  of  each  item, 
attention  to  gadget  novelties  instead 
of  “the  proper  size  saucepans.”  poor 
housekeeping,  and  the  incurring  of 
unnecessary  expense  in  promoting 
low-priced,  bulky  articles,  often  at 
close  markups,  which  carry  expen¬ 
sive  handling  and  delivery  costs. 


Session  Chairman: 

Barney  Marks, 

Giinbel  Bros,,  New  York 

Discussion 

In  response  to  a  request  for  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  methods  which  are 
effective  and  rapid  for  staple  stock 
check-ups,  Mr.  Gordon  said,  “There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  intelligence 
of  .stock  heads  and  salespeople  in 
bringing  up  to  date  your  general 
methods  of  approach.”  His  store 
checks  local  merchandise  daily ;  mer¬ 
chandise  that  takes  two  or  three 
weeks  to  deliver  is  checketl  every 
two  weeks. 

Building  proper  fixtures  is  a  great 
help,  he  pointed  out.  “The  nearer 
we  can  come  to  automatically  dis¬ 
covering  a  hole  in  the  stock,  identi¬ 
fying  what  item  it  is  that  is  out.  why, 
the  nearer  we  can  come  to  checking 
our  stock.” 

Chairman  Marks  brought  up  the 


question  of  the  open-to-buy  in  re¬ 
lation  to  staple  stocks  and  urged 
merchandise  managers  to  find  some 
way  to  put  orders  for  staple  stocks 
through  without  checking  with  the 
open-to-buy.  Mr.  Gordon  stated 
that,  in  his  store,  fill-ins  on  staple 
items  are  ordered  without  relation  to 
the  open-to-buy,  the  order  being 
mailed  the  day  the  stock  is  taken. 
But,  he  warned,  “The  whole  thing 
will  run  you  into  a  most  crazy  stock 
condition  unless  intelligence  has  first 
Ix'en  used  to  define  what  it  is  you 
want  to  stock.” 

In  this  connection.  Samuel  Moss, 
of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ported  that  his  store  permits  any 
l)uyer  in  the  homewares  departments 
to  put  through  an  order  up  to  $100 
for  staple  merchandise  without 
countersignature.  If  the  buyer  uses 
common  sense,  he  will  not  get  his 
-Stock  out  of  balance,  Mr.  Moss  said, 
and  the  system  has  worked  very  well 
in  his  store. 


Volume  and  Profit  Problems  in  China 
and  Glassware 


Samuel 

Buyer  of  China  and  Class,  Li, 

WT  F  we  were  to  take  the  time  to 
-I- find  out  how  many  customers 
come  into  our  stores  daily  and  do  not 
buy  Ixcause  we  are  out  of  wanted, 
staple  merchandise,  the  figure  would 
l)e  more  than  surprising,”  said  Mr. 
Moss,  urging  stores  to  rememher 
that  volume  in  china  and  glassware 
departments  does  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  u])on  promotional  goods,  but 
rather  upon  a  complete  assortment 
of  staples.  “What  would  you  think 
of  your  neighborhood  grocer,”  he 
asked,  “if  he  told  you  that  he  was 
out  of  sugar,  salt  or  bread?” 

Summarizing  the  effect  of  over¬ 
emphasis  upon  promotional  goods, 
he  called  attention  to  the  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  advertising  mer¬ 
chandise  at  short  markups. 

To  sell  more  of  the  long  markup 
merchandise,  he  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  salespeople  in 
hand  and  teaching  them  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  merchandise  the\’ 
handle.  “Do  they  create  a  spirit  of 
confidence  lietween  the  customer  and 
the  store?”  he  asked.  “Do  they  sell 
goods  that  really  stay  sold? — for 
after  all,  good  salesmanship  is  sell¬ 
ing  goods  that  won’t  come  back  to 
customers  who  will  come  back.” 

Warning  against  over-emphasis 
on  volume  alone,  he  said :  “Let  us 


Moss, 

f  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

stop  thinking  of  yesterday  and  yes¬ 
terday’s  problems  —  beating  last 
year’s  figures  and  what  we  did  last 
year.  Let’s  devote  our  time  to  doing 
a  real  selling  job  with  our  sales¬ 
people  on  today’s  merchandise,  to¬ 
day’s  problems,  and  today’s  needs 
and  wants.” 

A  serious  profit  problem  in  the 
china  and  glassware  department,  he 
pointed  out,  is  the  pre-packing 
charge.  There  are  three  ways  of 
handling  this — in  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  as  a  charge  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  department,  or  divided  between 
tbe  two.  “Most  buyers,  if  their  pre¬ 
packing  is  not  charged  entirely  into 
the  cost  of  merchandise,  forget  alxjut 
this  item  in  figuring  their  markups, 
and  when  it  comes  back  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  month  as  a  pro-rated 
charge,  they  are  quite  disturbed.  I 
favor  and  recommend  that  all  pre¬ 
packing  charges  be  included  in  tbe 
cost  of  merchandise,  and  that  all 
markups  lie  based  on  the  entire 
cost.” 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr. 
Moss’s  address.  Chairman  Marks 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
packing  charges  are  often  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss,  and 
that  the  buyer  tends  to  forget  to 
allow  for  the  cost  of  packing  if  it  is 
not  billed  as  part  of  the  merchan- 
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disc  cost.  Another  charge  that  is 
similarly  overlooked,  he  said,  is 
freight.  “If  we  buy  $10,000  worth 
of  goods  and  it  costs  us  $400  to 
bring  it  in,  we  have  $10,400  worth 
of  merchandise.  The  buyers  don’t 
think  of  that'  at  all  until  after  the 
month  is  up.  They  get  their  pur¬ 
chase  sheet  and  they  say,  ‘Oh,  I  for¬ 
got  all  about  the  freight  on  that 
bill.’ 

“There  are  a  lot  of  hidden  charges 
in  the  business  and  in  the  House- 
wares  Department  that  we  don’t 
take  cognizance  of.  You  can’t  just 
take  them  out  of  thin  air  and  pay 
the  costs  that  we  are  paying  today.” 

China  and  glassware  departments, 
Herschel  Lutes,  of  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  predicted,  will  ex¬ 
perience  an  era  of  prosperity  during 
the  next  few  years  that  will  he 
equivalent  to  what  the  housewares 
departments  did  when  color  was  put 
into  enamelware.  “Yon  have  color 
and  style  in  your  industry.”  he  told 
the  china  and  glassware  buyers. 
“You  are  coming  to  the  i)oint  where 
your  customers  are  going  to  want  a 
l)attern  because  they  want  it,  and 
they  are  going  to  buy  it  no  matter 
if  they  have  ten  other  things.”  The 
department,  he  jx)inted  out,  is  not 
handicapped  to  the  extent  that  it  has 


been  by  open  stock. 

A  larger  markup  will  be  possible 
in  tlie  department,  he  said,  and  ad- 


W¥  I  PST.MRS  selling”  is  a  grow- 
w  ing  business  of  so-called  dis¬ 
count  or  upstairs  liouses  which  are  in 
direct  conqx'tition  with  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  department  stores,  Mr. 
Walter  explained.  In  New  \  ork 
there  are  approximately  two  hundred 
such  houses,  said  to  do  in  excess  of 
$200,OCO,000  a  year  on  radios,  small 
electrical  ai)i)liances.  major  a])])li- 
ances,  silverware,  sjwrting  goods 
and  many  other  items,  all  of  well- 
known  national  l)rands,  at  discounts 
varying  from  20%  to  40%.  The 
condition  exists  also  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  in  Chicago,  Philadelidiia.  De¬ 
troit.  and  other  centers,  both  large 
and  small. 

“The  question  I  want  to  ask  of 
this  meeting  is.”  Mr.  Walter  said, 
“is  that  fair  competition  to  a  dei)art- 
ment  store  ojwrating  in  a  high  rent 
area,  creating  customer  demand  by 
costly  advertising,  maintaining  de¬ 
livery  service,  elevator  service,  bu- 


vised  stores  not  to  cut  one  another’s 
throats  but  to  take  the  markup 
“while  the  going  is  good.” 


reaus  of  adjustment,  and  being  gen¬ 
erally  worthwhile  members  of  tliat 
community  by  reason  of  the  enqiloy- 
ment  of  these  services  which  they 
create  ?”  He  urged  stores  to  take  iq) 
the  situation  with  manufacturers 
who  insist  that  we  maintain  their 
prices,  hut  permit  indiscriminate 
price  cutting  by  the  upstairs  houses.” 

Samuel  Swern,  of  Swern  iS:  Com¬ 
pany,  Trenton,  pointed  out  that  the 
“upstairs  houses”  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  In  silverware,  estimates  place 
this  volume  at  50%  of  the  total  New 
York  volume. 

Stores  have  no  incentive  to  dis- 
jilay,  advertise  and  sell  brands  of 
merchandise  that  the  customer  can 
buy  “wholesale,”  Fred  Cowper- 
thwaite  stated,  suggesting  that  this 
idea  he  made  clear  to  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Chairman  Marks  pointed  out  that, 
becau.se  the  “upstairs  houses”  have 
been  in  business  for  many  years,  and 
because  they  repre.sent  a  considera¬ 
ble  volume  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
situation  cannot  be  remedied  over¬ 
night  but  will  require  study  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort. 

As  a  first  step  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  “pocket”  dealers  who  use 
the  department’s  selling  floor  as  a 
showroom,  Irving  Levy,  of  Levy 
Brothers,  Elizalx'th,  N.  J.,  urged 
stores  to  survey  their  own  conditions 
and  weed  out  those  of  their  salesmen 
who  were  acting  as  agents  for  ille¬ 
gitimate  competitors. 

Another  ty'pe  of  competition  men¬ 
tioned  was  that  of  the  so-called 
“cooperatives”  maintained  by  large 
I'tility  companies  for  their  employ¬ 
ees.  and  selling  even  price-fixed 
articles  at  less  than  list.  Direct  com¬ 
petition  from  the  utilities  selling 
electrical  merchandise  at  retail  was 
also  mentioned. 

An  optimistic  note  was  sounded 
by  E.  G.  Albright,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Mercantile  Company,  who  referred 
to  the  progress  made  by  the  New 
York  floor  coverings  group.  “They 
have  used  neither  threat  or  boycott ; 
they  have  found  the  manufacturers 
cooperative,  because  after  all,  they 
realize  that  their  ultimate  hope  of 
distribution  lies  with  the  established 
retail  houses,  and  not  with  discount 
hou.ses.” 

— Beatrice  Judelle. 


Merchandising  Division  Elections 

The  new  officers  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  to  serve 
during  the  coming  year  are; 

Chairman:  Herschel  Lutes,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

First  Vice-Chairman:  William  Weisenberg,  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Second  Vice-Chairman:  Sidney  Reisman,  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 
Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  E.  Oxenreiter,  Assistant  Gen- 
'  eral  Manager,  The  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 

burgh,  Pa. 

Directors  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  are  as  follows: 

Middle  Atlantic  States:  Walter  Sondheim,  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Middle  States:  Wm.  W'^eisenberg,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Central  Western  Statess  Maurice  S.  Jelenko,  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  Large:  J.  P.  Doody,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Ft.  W^ayne, 
Ind.;  Sidney  Reisman,  Bloomingdale  Brothers, 

New  York;  C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

By  appointment  of  the  Chairman.  James  A.  Keillor,  of  B. 
Altman  &  Company,  New  York,  will  serve  on  the  Board  until 
1940,  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
Directors  from  active  connection  with  retail  stores. 


Upstairs  Selling 

E.  V.  Walter, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
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•  SERVICEABILITY 


Relation  of  Fibers  to  Serviceability 

CiiAKi,E.s  \V.  Dorn, 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Neze  York,  .V.  V. 


Session  Chairman : 

Ephraim  Freedman 

Diroctor.  Bureau  of  Standard!^, 

R.  H.  -Maey  &  Co.,  inc. 

OI’I''XIX(i  the  Merchandise 
Serviceability  Session,  Chair¬ 
man  Freedman  reviewed  the 
growth  of  interest  in  the  service¬ 
ability  of  merchandise  and  outlined 
the  develojHnent  of  test  methods 
capable  of  inteqireting  the  l)ehavior 
of  merchandise  while  in  consumer 
use.  Although  much  jirogress  has 
l)een  made  during  the  past  ten  years, 
many  test  methods  remain  to  be  de- 
velopt'd,  he  pointed  out,  to  a  stage 
where  the  results  can  he  recognized 
in  terms  capable  of  translation  into 
simole  consumer  terminology. 

“With  the  establishment  of  many 
test  methods,  with  the  development 
r)f  specifications,  and  the  growth  of 
consumer  terminology,  retailers  find 
that  they  are  better  able  to  supply 
the  consumer  demand  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  comixisition,  durabili¬ 
ty  and  performance  of  merchandise, 
and  how  to  care  for  it. 

“Because  of  this  widespread  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  because  retailers  are 
anxious  to  supply  this  information 
to  consumers,  we  find  that  many 
forward-looking  manufacturers  and 
processors  are  likewise  anxious  to 
supply  information.  ...  It  is  well, 
however,  to  sound  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  are  already  doing  so. 
to  remember  that  it  is  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  make  certain  that  no  mer¬ 
chandise  l)earing  tags  supplied  by 
them  contains  information  which  is 
misleading  or  misrepresentative.” 

*  *  ★ 

.Although  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise  should  he  developed  at  the 
source  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Freed¬ 
man  recommended  to  retailers  that, 
for  their  own  protection,  thev  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claims  of  manufacturers 
by  testing.  “While  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  must  rest  with  the  manufacturer 
not  only  for  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  but  for  its  correct  descrip¬ 
tion.  buyers  in  retail  establishments 
must  also  accept  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise  they 
buy  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
labeled.  .  .  .  Errors  in  quality  con¬ 
trol.  errors  in  manufacture,  and 
other  causes,  keep  the  quality  of 
merchandise  from  being  as  uniform 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.” 


PRFF'.ACIXG  his  talk  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  factcjrs  that  cause 
failure  in  te.xtile  merchandise,  Mr. 
Dorn  jioinled  out  that  jHiople  are 
prone  to  blame  fiber,  although  in 
most  instances  the  fiber  is  tiot  to 
blame.  .Among  the  major  causes  of 
conq)laint  for  failure  of  fabrics,  he 
cited  improper  selection  of  fabrics. 
lH)or  fabricatitm.  imi)roi)er  selection 
of  dyestuffs,  finishing,  shrinkage. 
Fabrics  are  also  damaged  in  wear  by 
foreign  substances,  such  as  :icid 
from  a  battery,  by  imjjroper  use  of 
deodorants,  improper  ironing,  im¬ 
proper  washing  or  cleaning  methods. 

In  connectif)n  with  cleaning  meth¬ 
ods.  Mr.  Dorn  said:  “The  consumer 
has  four  methods  to  bear  in  mind : 
Dry  cleaning,  which  can  lx*  done  at 
home  but  is  done  better  by  sending 
the  garment  to  a  reputable  cleaner ; 
washing  by  the  bleach  method,  which 
is  applicable  to  white  cottons  and 
gives  a  very  white  finish ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wa.sh,  applicable  t<j  cottons, 
linens,  both  white  and  colored;  the 
careful  wash,  applicable  to  silks, 
w(x>ls  and  rayons.  If  washing  in¬ 
structions.  where  present,  are  care¬ 
fully  followed.  I  (lo  not  Ixlieve  the 
consimier  will  have  trouble." 

Cotton,  he  said,  is  probably  the 
strongest  filx'r  in  regard  to  strength 
and  wearability  considered  together. 
“The  whites  can  be  bleached  in 
washing,  but  again  we  come  to  a 
l^roblem  of  consumer  handling,  for 
we  have  seen  many  white  cottons 
returned  to  the  laboratory  that  have 
been  over-bleached  in  home  laundry, 
thus  injuring  the  fiber — obviously 
not  the  fault  of  the  fiber  but  of  the 
method  of  handling.” 

Linen  is  stronger  than  cotton  from 
the  angle  of  tensile  strength,  but  does 
not  have  the  wearing  qualities  and 
loses  strength  far  more  rapidly  than 
cotton  as  a  result  of  laundering.  Air. 
Dorn  pointed  out  that  linen  should 
be  bleached  by  either  sunlight  or 
peroxide.  Chlorine  bleaches  are 
harmful  to  linen,  as  are  deodorants 
and  perspiration  reiiellants. 

Wool,  because  of  its  felting  twop- 
erties.  must  be  washed  carefully  in 
luke-warm  water,  with  as  little  agi¬ 
tation  as  jjossihle.  atid  never  in  a 
washing  machine.  Perspiration 
stains  cannot  be  removed  from  wool¬ 


en  garments  by  dry  cleaning  alone, 
he  stated,  but  recjuire  the  use  of  a 
water  treatment  or  wet  cleaning,  as 
the  salts  are  not  soluble  in  dry  clean¬ 
ing  solvents. 

In  connection  with  .silk.  Air.  Dorn 
endorsed  the  old  saying;  “When 
buying  silk,  the  best  is  none  too 
good.”  Weighting  reduces  the  high 
tensile  strength  and  great  elasticity 
which  are  characteristic  of  silk.  Silk 
is  also  weakened  by  strong  soaps 
and  high  temperatures  in  ironing. 
.Although  it  gives  up  soil  readily, 
dry  cleans  with  ease,  holds  creases, 
and  d(xs  not  mu.ss  easily,  silk  is 
more  susceptible  to  abrasive  wear 
than  cotton  or  linen  or  wool. 

Rayons,  he  .said,  have  good  wear¬ 
ing  ([ualities.  Although  they  lose 
strength  when  wet.  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  handled  w'ith  care  in  launder¬ 
ing.  the  loss  of  strength  is  only 
temporary,  and  all  the  strength  is 
regained  when  the  material  is  dry. 

Acetate  rayon  is  softer  and  more 
resilient  than  rayons  of  the  viscose 
and  cuprammonium  ty])es ;  it  gives 
up  soil  quicker,  has  a  lower  moisture 
absorption,  dries  quicker,  and  also 
does  not  lose  as  much  strength  when 
wet  as  the  other  types.  It  cannot 
stand  high  ironing  temperatures, 
however,  and  actually  melts  under 
high  temperature. 

A'^iscose  and  cuprammonium  ray¬ 
ons  will  stand  a  higher  ironing  tem¬ 
perature  and  are  stronger  than  ace¬ 
tate  when  dry,  but  they  are  not  as 
elastic.  All  rayons  dry  clean  well, 
he  stated,  and  can  be  washed  in 
most  cases  with  satisfactory  results. 

“All  filters  have  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  specific  use  or  specific 
uses  in  their  projier  constructions,” 
he  summarized.  “All  fibers  are  both 
dry  cleanable  and  washable,  but  this 
fact  is  not  true  of  all  types  of  fabric 
con.structions.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  trouble  the  customer  en¬ 
counters  is  brought  about  by  the 
construction  of  the  cloth,  the  dye 
used,  or  the  misapplication  of  ten- 
tion  in  finishing ;  or,  further,  the 
misapplication  of  a  given  fiber  for 
an  intended  use.  The  fiber  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  mis¬ 
uses  in  improper  construction  and 
finish,  or  in  improper  consumer 
handling.” 
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Seam  Strength  in  Garments 

Alexis  Sommaripa, 

E.  I.  du  Pout  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  New  York 


ONE  thousand  women,  in  twenty 
cities,  were  recently  asked, 
“What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be 
done  to  make  rayon  a  better  material 
for  dresses,  underwear,  etc?’’  One 
hundred  and  two  of  these,  Mr.  Som- 
maripa  reported,  answered:  “Elimi¬ 
nate  pulling  at  the  seam,”  and  an¬ 
other  hundred  and  ten  commented 
alxjut  fraying  and  unraveling. 

“We  can  guess  roughly  that  10% 
of  unsuccessful  seams  are  caused  by 
breaking  of  the  thread,”  said  Mr. 
Sommaripa.  “This  is  not  serious, 
because  seams  can  be  mended.  The 
pulling  out  of  the  fabric  at  the  seam 
is  probably  responsible  for  70%,  and 
the  unraveling  of  the  edge  with  sub¬ 
sequent  pulling  out,  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  20% .  Much  good  work  has  been 
done  to  make  fabrics  slip-proof,  but 
we  must  also  find  a  means  of  making 
them  resistant  to  unraveling  in 
washing. 

“When  there  is  trouble  with  fab¬ 
rics  pulling  out  at  the  seams,  it  may 
be  traced  to  one  of  several  causes. 
The  fabric  may  be  of  fancy  construc¬ 
tion.  in  which  serviceability  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  style.  It  may  lie  of  sub¬ 
standard  construction.  Too  much 
softening  matter  might  have  been 
used  in  its  finishing.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  improper  needles  have  cut 
the  rayon  filaments  in  sewing,  or  in¬ 
sufficient  margin  has  been  allowed 
for  a  seam ;  or  the  seam  in  general  is 
poorly  made. 

“When  the  different  causes  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  their  relative  importance, 
are  better  known,  it  will  be  possible 
to  devise  mechanical  tests  to  measure 
the  resistance  to  them  by  various 
constructions  of  fabrics  and  seams.” 

Describing  washing  tests  that  had 
been  made  on  eighteen  garments  in 
a  study  of  seam  strength,  Mr.  Soni- 
maripa  reported  that  one  type  of 
seam  stood  up  perfectly.  In  this  one, 
made  by  a  leading  dress  manufac¬ 
turer,  a  net  was  sewed,  covering  the 
edge  of  the  seam.  Bias  seams,  he 
stated,  give  remarkable  reinforce¬ 
ment. 

“The  slip  manufacturers,”  he  said, 
“have  given  much  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  seams — in  fact,  pos¬ 
sibly  too  much,  as  a  strong  seam  can 
be  secured  with  fabrics  of  low  con¬ 
struction.  However,  such  construc¬ 
tions  may  give  trouble  in  the  body 
of  the  garment.  ...  A  better  bal¬ 
ance  between  investments  in  seams 
and  in  fabrics  very  likely  can  be 
obtained-. 


“To  investigate  this  whole  subject, 
the  du  Pont  Company,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Sears  Roebuck  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  is  conducting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test  in  which  each  of 
1,000  women  will  wear  three  differ- 


A  NY  expert  can  judge  of  the 
quality  of  cloth,  but  a  dyestuff 
expert  can  do  no  more  than  guess  at 
the  quality  of  dyes  used  and  their 
fastness,”  Dr.  Rose  said.  “Were  the 
dyer  to  lose  the  labels  from  his 
dyestuff  containers,  he  would  have  to 
go  through  quite  a  number  of  tests 
in  order  to  re-establish  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fastness  of  the  dyestuffs 
in  the  containerSv 

“Just  as  soon  as  the  dye  passes 
out  of  the  dyer’s  hands  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  color  on  the  textile,  the 
label  comes  off.  to  speak  metaphoric¬ 
ally,  and  the  dyed  goods  are  simply 
stated  to  have  certain  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  interest  in  the  particular 
dyes  becomes  less  and  less  intense  as 
we  go  from  the  dye  house  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interest  in  the  properties  of  the 
dye  becomes  increasingly  important 
in  the  same  order. 

“If  the  labels  on  the  dyestuff  bot¬ 
tles  were  attached  to  the  textiles 
again,  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the 
retailer  would  be  very  little  wiser. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of 
using  the  name  of  the  dye,  we  used 
the  properties  of  the  dye  as  a  label, 
then  the  ultimate  consumer  can  be 


WT  F  one  would  fully  understand 
-I  the  need  for  size  measurement 
standards,  let  him  visit  a  number  of 
stores  and  check  the  dimensions  of 
a  few  garments  of  the  same  size 
designation,  or  let  him  select  a  few 
garments  of  practically  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  and  check  the  number  of 
different  size  designations  and  classi¬ 
fications  purporting  to  describe  the 


ent  slips.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
between  various  types  of  fabrics  and 
seams.  .  .  .  Here  are  two  leading 
retailers,  direct  competitors  of  each 
other,  carrying  on  joint  research 
with  a  producer  of  raw  materials  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  final 
merchandise  sold  to  the  consumer  is 
of  the  best  obtainable  quality  at  low 
price.” 


made  to  read  a  language  she  can 
understand.” 

As  a  solution  to  the  problems 
arising  from  meaningless  guarantees 
on  merchandise  dyed  with  inferior 
dyes,  Dr.  Rose  suggested  an  identi¬ 
fication  mark  on  goods  produced  by 
mills  understanding  tlie  require¬ 
ments  needed  to  deserve  a  guarantee 
laljel,  together  with  some  kind  of 
service  equivalent  to  a  laboratory 
in  each  retail  store,  to  test  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  goods.  In  this  connection, 
he  praised  the  work  the  Better  Fab¬ 
ric  Testing  Bureau  is  doing.  “They 
are  in  effect  relabeling  the  dyes  used 
as  far  as  their  qualities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  and  in  that  way  making  it 
possible  for  you  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  your  relation  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  in  that  very  field  which  has 
been  apt  to  give  you  most  trouble.” 

As  a  concluding  suggestion.  Dr. 
Rose  recommended  that  designers 
work  closely  with  those  who  know 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done  in 
using  dyes,  so  that  certain  shades 
can  be  emphasized  and  others  re¬ 
pressed  where  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  adequate  color 
fastness. 


same  garment,”  Mr.  Gilbert  sug¬ 
gested. 

Citing  instances  of  confusion  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  size  designation  of  both 
men’s  and  women’s  apparel,  and 
mentioning  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  eliminate  this  confusion  by 
establishing  standard  specifications 
for  each  size,  he  went  on  to  outline 
the  work  that  has  been  done  thus  far 


Color  Fastness  Properties  of  Dyestuffs 

Dr.  R.  E.  Rose, 

Director,  Technical  Laboratory,  Dyestuffs  Division, 

E.  /.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


The  Need  for  Size  Measurement  Standards 

L.  R.  Gilbert, 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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for  MERCHANTS  WHO  WANT  TO 
INCREASE  THEIR  BLANKET  SALES 


aN  this  box  you’ll  find  every  1938  Chat- 
ham  Blanket  represented  with  full-size 
swatches  for  you  to  see  (and  feel)  .  .  .  full 
color  range  and  specifications;  full  details, 
too,  about  Chatham’s  new  merchandising 
plans  to  help  "boost”  your  store  sales.  Let 
us  put  your  name  on  one  of  these  unique 
"selling  cases,”  ready  for  delivery  on  Feb> 
ruary  first.  Write  The  Chatham  Manufac- 
hiring  Company,  57  Worth  Street,  N.Y.C.; 

Attention,  Mr.  Coffyn. 
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in  connection  with  women’s  dress 
sizes. 

Having  surveyed  the  situation 
with  a  view  toward  standardizing 
size  measurements  for  women’s, 
misses’  and  juniors’  dresses,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  prepared 
tentative  measurements,  which  have 
already  received  much  favorable 
comment  from  sources  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  advance  of  the  industry 
cannot  be  questioned. 

“Obviously,  these  tentative  meas¬ 
urements  cannot  be  recommended  or 
guaranted  in  their  present  form,’’ 


“To  incorporate  in  merchandise 
quality  elements,  and  then  omit  a 
specification  which  really  makes 
these  elements  lasting,  only  invites 
dissatisfaction  with  the  merchandise 
in  all  respects,’’  said  Mr.  Turrell, 
pointing  to  merchandise  that  shrank 
5%  in  laundering  as  an  illustration. 

By  translating  a  5%  shrinkage  in¬ 
to  inches  lost  in  the  length  and  width 
of  a  size  38  garment,  Mr.  Turrell 
showed  that  fabric  shrinkage  and 
change  in  garment  dimensions  from 
washing  or  laundering  are  two  sepa¬ 
rate  things.  When  a  garment  shrinks 
2^  inches  in  length,  and  becomes 
1^  inches  smaller  in  the  waist,  it  is 
no  longer  serviceable,  he  said. 


^^^ONSUMER  education  relative 
^  to  the  care  of  merchandise  is  a 
very  important  item,”  Dr.  Coughlin 
said.  “\\’e  can  not  only  help  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  manufacturer,  but  we 
can  help  ourselves  considerably  by 
proper  identification  of  fabrics,  and 
furthermore  proper  labeling  of  these 
fabrics  with  hang  tags  in  order  to 
instruct  the  customer  as  to  how  this 
garment  should  be  handled  in  the 
various  phases  of  cleaning, 

“It  is  not  enough  simply  to  men¬ 
tion  that  a  given  fabric  or  article  is 
washable.  It  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  washability  of 
certain  fabrics,  for  instance,  and 
those  used  for  dresses.  If  special 
methods  of  handling  are  desired  and 


Mr.  (jilbert  stated,  “but  if  national 
standards  could  lie  agreed  upon,  they 
would  enable  women  to  know  what 
size  to  ask  for  and  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  where  alterations,  if  any, 
might  have  to  be  made.” 

Three  basic  principles  underlie 
the  work  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  doing  in  connection 
with  size  standardization ;  that  size 
designations  should  be  based  on 
body  measurements,  that  size  desig¬ 
nations  should  be  consi.stent  for  all 
garments,  and  that  age  designations 
to  indicate  .size  should  be  eliminated. 


He  urged  support  of  the  trade 
practice  rules  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  projx)sed  for  the 
lal)eling  of  shrinkage  properties  of 
woven  cotton  fabrics.  These  rules, 
he  said,  provide  a  measuring  stick. 

While  these  proposed  rules  are 
primarily  made  in  the  consumer  in¬ 
terests,  they  will  also  work  to  the 
interests  of  the  garment  manufactur¬ 
er  and  the  retailer.  If  the  con.sumer 
can  buy  no  factual  information  with 
respect  to  the  shrinkage  properties 
of  washable  wearing  apparel,  there 
will  be  much  less  distrust  and  dis¬ 
appointment  with  merchandise,  and 
certainly  only  legitimate  claims  and 
returns  for  unsatisfactory  service 
due  to  shrinkage.” 


necessary,  it  should  cause  us  no  con¬ 
cern  whatsoever  to  use  a  hang  tag 
which  would  describe  this  difference 
between  the  washability  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  article  and  articles  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature. 

“A  word  or  two  concerning  iron¬ 
ing  temperatures  on  a  hang  tag  is 
of  very  great  importance.  We  should 
also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  all 
fabrics  are  damaged  by  overheated 
irons,  even  though  they  do  not  dis¬ 
close  that  damage  by  a  visual  effect 
directly. 

“A  very  important  system  of 
maintenance  of  fabrics  is  dry  clean¬ 
ing.  Approximately  90%  of  all 
women’s  outerwear  ready-to-wear 
fabrics  find  their  way  to  the  institu¬ 


tional  dry  cleaning  plant.  .  .  .  Many 
damages  can  be  produced  in  dry 
cleaning  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  and  regardless  of  how  much 
serviceability  we  build  into  fabrics 
or  garments,  we  are  liable  to  have  it 
nullified  by  incorrect  and  unauthor¬ 
ized  methods  of  cleaning. 

“The  dry  cleaners  of  the  country- 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  fabrics  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  probably  are  the  leading  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  proposition  to  have  gar¬ 
ments  more  properly  labeled  ancl  to 
have  salespeople  more  familiar  with 
the  serviceable  properties  of  fabrics 
in  regard  to  their  cleansing.  They 
argue  that  too  many  jieople  have 
been  sold  articles  of  fabrics  which 
were  never  meant  to  be  washable, 
but  were  sold  as  washable.  The  dry- 
cleaner  would  also  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  consumer  called  to 
many  articles  which  are  not  cleana- 
ble  but  are  simply  style  items,  and 
not  built  to  stand  up  to  cleanable 
specifications. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  con.sutner 
care  of  fabrics,  we  can  say  that  care 
depends  upon  how  well  educated  the 
consumer  is,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the 
retailer,  in  cooperation  with  the 
manufacturer,  to  give  out  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  fabrics  should  be 
handled  in  the  home  or  in  the  in¬ 
stitutional  plant.” 

Labels  for 
Housedresses 

Remarks  by 
Erwin  Feldman, 

National  Association  of 
Hoiisedrcss  Manufacturers, 

Nc%v  Y  ork 

Called  upon  by  Chairman  Freed¬ 
man  to  outline  the  work  his  asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  toward  labeling  its 
merchandise.  Mr.  Feldman  descrilied 
the  procedure  by  which  textile  firins, 
dye  colorists,  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  laundries,  shrinkage 
concerns,  and  others  had  cooperated 
with  the  housedress  industry  in  de¬ 
vising  washing  and  serviceability- 
labels  for  its  merchandise. 

The  housedress  tags,  when  ready, 
will  cover  such  points  as  washing 
instructions,  shrinkage,  color  fast¬ 
ness,  and  cautions  with  respect  to 
deodorants.  He  urged  that  retail 
salespeople  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  proper  care  of  housedresses. 
so  that  they  can  answer  customers’ 
questions  and  advise  them  correctly. 

---Beatrice  Judelle. 


Shrinkage  Is  a  Merchcindise  Specification 

John  C.  Turrell, 

Director  of  Sanforising  Diznsion,  Cluett  Peabody  &  Company, 
New  York 


Consumer  Care  of  Merchandise 

Dr.  W.  E.  Coughlin, 

Celancse  Research  Association,  National  Association  of  Dyers 
and  Cleaners,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 
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When  Is  Green  Color  Red? 


The  answer  is  not  "when  the  traffic  officer  catches  you  passing  a  red 
light."  The  right  answer  is  "when  the  customer  sees  'Red'  after  learning 
by  use  of  dyed  merchandise  that  your  'fast  color'  claim’  was  simply  sales 
talk  which  made  her  buy." 

The  fastness  properties  of  color  in  merchandise  are  not  something 
you  can  see.  The  customer  cannot  protect  herself  against  unproven  claims 
as  to  fastness  of  colors.  This  responsibility  is  definitely  an  obligation  of 
the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 

The  retailer  should  not  test  colors  on  his  customers.  This  laboratory 
makes  color  tests  for  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  free  of  cost  on  a  contribution 
by  E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  &  Company — given  in  the  educational  interest 
of  aiding  retail  buyers  to  test  dyed  merchandise  for  serviceability  before 
buying. 

Write  us  for  instruction  list  of  items  to  select  for  testing,  and  how 
to  mark  samples.  This  service  is  free  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  member  stores. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  inc. 

OFFICIAL  LABORATORY 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  W.  31st  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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•  THE  BASEMENT  STORE 


Selling  the  Fashion-Conscious  Customer 
in  the  Basement  Store 

Herman  Meyer. 

Basement  Manager,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 


?r\/f  OST  of  us  remember  when 

_LYJ_the  Basements  or  Downstairs 
Stores  were  merely  dumping 
grounds  for  stocks  in  main  stores  or 
with  almost  90%  of  the  stocks  tied 
up  in  ‘job  lots’,  ‘close-outs’,  ‘sec¬ 
onds’,  or  even  ‘thirds’  and  ‘fifths’. 

“Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  radio, 
motion  pictures,  fashion  publications 
and  newspa])ers  in  making  the  entire 
country  style-conscious,  the  base¬ 
ment  or  downstairs  store  operation 
has  changed  from  a  strictly  promo¬ 
tional  to  a  decidedly  style-conscious 
operation. 

“While  we  all  recognize  that  when 
we  think  of  style  or  fashion  we  gen¬ 
erally  have  in  mind  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  I  feel  that  we 
should  think  of  every'  department  as 
the  influence  of  style  or  fashion  now 
penetrates  into  all  merchandise. 

“I  know  of  a  Domestics  Depart¬ 
ment  in  one  store  that  increased  its 
sales  almost  100%  in  one  year,  using 
the  same  selling  space,  and  less  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  year  previously, 
but  putting  great  em])basis  upon 
style,  particularly  in  bed  spreads.  I 
also  know  of  basement  stores  that 
do  a  good  umbrella  business  by 
stressing  style.  In  ready-to-wear  the 
successful  buyer  is  first  style-con¬ 
scious.  It  is  more  imiiortant  to  have 
a  complete  style  assortment  at  $7.95, 
this  to  include  styles  that  have  been 
priced  as  higb  as  $15  in  other  shojjs 
— than  to  consider  that  it  is  merely 
his  duty  to  meet  the  other  fellow’s 
$5  sale  with  a  $4.79  price. 

most  important  matter  in 
selling  merchandise  that  is  ‘fashion 
right’  is  to  see  that  complete  infor¬ 
mation  is  passed  on  from  buyer  to 
salcsjwrson  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Tbe  smartest  style  in  dresses 
must  not  be  just  hung  up  on  the 
rack,  they  must  be  actually  dis¬ 
played.  “Do  not  confuse  ‘fads’  with 
acce])ted  fashions,  and  by  the  same 
token,  do  not  stop  selling  long- 

• 

Session  Chairman: 

S.  Glass, 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 


sleeved  house  dresses  if  there  is  a 
demand  in  your  locality.  Further¬ 
more,  you  cannot  sell  what  you 
haven’t  got.  If  the  fashion  trend  is 
for  zipper-closing  house  dresses,  be 
sure  you  have  them  in  stock.  Wait¬ 
ing  to  see  how  soon  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  what  you  know  is  fashion- 
right  at  an  ‘ofT-price’  is  the  curse  of 
many  basement  departments  for  by 
the  time  you  have  purchased  it  ‘off- 
price’  it  may  have  become  ‘off- 
fashion.’ 

“You  cannot  make  money  on 
what  you  don’t  sell — best  exempli¬ 
fied  by  those  marvelous  purchases 
of  24  dresses  for  $9.75— and  while 


the  promotion  of  a  l)asement 
A  store.’’  said  Mr.  Walsh,  “one 
naturally  has  to  have  a  policy  to  de¬ 
cide  the  kind  of  store  one  is  going 
to  o])erate.  Local  conditions,  of 
course,  will  play  an  important  part 
in  making  that  decision.  Hudson’s 
have  a  fine,  high  type  store  upstairs, 
so  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
ia.o  the  lowest  price  levels  in  our 
baiement  store.  \\’e  do  a  volume  in 
our  basement  as  large  as  the  entire 
second  size  store  in  Detroit.  We 
spend  one-balf  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  advertising. 

"Several  years  ago  I  wrote  an  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  for  tbe  Basement 
Store  and  have  a  large  photostat 
copy  in  the  department  to  keep  the 
staff  as  well  as  myself  reminded  of 
our  intentions. 

“In  attempting  to  have  this  policy 
followed.  I  realize  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  quite  another 
to  have  the  ability  to  do  it.’’ 

Concerning  the  means  used  to  se¬ 
cure  simple,  effective  advertising, 
Mr.  Walsh  said: 

“Layouts  and  Typography:  Our 
advertisements  should  have  a  pleas¬ 
ing  character.  They  should  be  dis- 


beating  tbe  town  on  i)rice  you  have 
forgotten  the  all-important  style 
factor  which  results  in  leaving  the 
dresses  on  your  racks. 

“Buyers  should  take  more  time  in 
seeing  what  is  new  in  the  market 
before  placing  orders.  Of  course, 
we  in  the  metro])olitan  district  have 
the  advantage  of  being  here  in  the 
country’s  greatest  market— and  I 
would  recommend  that  those  stores 
not  within  a  one-hour’s  ride  from 
New  York  consider  their  Ix'st  in¬ 
vestment  in  car  fares  for  buyers  and 
not  every  trip  need  necessarily  be  a 
buying  trij). 

“It  is  not  only  a  question  of  sell¬ 
ing  tbe  fashion-conscious  customer 
in  the  basement  but  also  to  have  our 
basement  stocks  fashion-right.  We 
must  supply  the  fashion  demands  of 
those  in  the  lower  income  brackets  in 
the  l)asement  and  not  act  as  outlets 
for  inferior  merchandise  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  mistakes. 


tinctive  and  impressive  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  treatments  that  have  a 
jarring  effect.  Concentrate  on  large 
sections.  Segregate  small  spaces  so 
relatively  they  will  get  attention. 
Remember  all  display  is  no  display. 
A  good  advertisement  is  like  a  well 
kept  store.  Make  it  pleasant  and 
easy  to  buy  from, 

“Sketches:  If  your  drawing  does 
not  create  a  desire  on  tbe  jiart  of 
tbe  reader  to  look  like  or  to  oivn 
what  you  have  imrtrayed,  it  is  a  poor 
drawing. 

“Copy:  Cojwwritcrs  should  find 
their  selling  facts.  Then  present 
them  in  a  simple,  logical  manner. 
Don’t  say  it  all.  That  is,  at  one 
time.  Leave  something  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader.  Let  your  style 
include  short  sentences,  dashe.s — 
and  exclamation  marks! 

“In  addition  to  selling  the  specific 
merchandise,  sell  the  department — 
the  store.  It 'rite  ivith  ideas.  Get 
them  by  thinking  of  people  as  well 
as  of  the  goods.” 

Mr.  Walsh  illustrated  his  iioints 
with  lantern  slides  showing  Hud¬ 
son’s  Basement  Store  advertising 
and  interior  display. 


Institutionalizing  the  Basement  Store 

H.  R.  Walsh, 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Selling  Costs  in  the  Bcisement  Store 

Albert  H.  Greenberg, 

/>.  Gcrts,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  A’ etc  York 


factors  that  tend  to  in- 
A  crease  selling  costs  are : 

"Social  Security  and  other  taxa¬ 
tion  which  indirectly  is  reflected  in 
our  payrolls. 

“Increased  salaries  for  salesper¬ 
sons  already  granted  and  probable 
other  effects  of  Wages  and  Hours 
Bill  iKMiding  before  Congress. 

“Increased  cost  of  selling  through 
the  ‘consumer  wants  to  know’  move¬ 
ment  which  will  mean  labeling  and 
educational  exi)enses. 

“We  have  estimated  that  selling 
costs  will  increase  al)out  .8%  of  sales 
in  1938.  Obviously,  there  will  be 
corresiwnding  increases  in  the  other 
operating  expenses. 

“The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  report  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  1936 
shows  a  total  selling  cost  of  9.8% 
in  stores  doing  a  volume  of  750,000 
to  million.  The  total  net  profit 
earned  by  this  group  in  1936  was 
1.8%.  Therefore,  if  selling  costs  in¬ 
crease  .8%  in  1938  there  would  Ix'  a 
decrease  in  profits  of  42%  from  the 
average  in  1936,  unless  we  keep  this 
major  expenditure  in  line  with  vol¬ 
ume. 

“A  Basement  Store  cannot  in¬ 
crease  its  markup  promiscuou.sly 
during  1938,  nor  can  it  afford  to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  salespersons 
below  the  normal  requirements.  Due 
to  increased  difficulties  in  getting 
business,  most  of  us  will  in  store¬ 
wide  sales,  hot  promotions,  and  such 
things,  tend  to  increase  the  sell¬ 
ing  cost  and  decrease  the  markup. 

“Business  in  1938  can  l)e,  and  will 
l)e  as  good  as  we  try  to  make  it,  and 
we  can  show  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  provided  we  do  not  get 
panicky  and  forget  all  good  princi¬ 
ples  of  merchandising.  We  should 
tackle  the  problem  with  clear  think¬ 
ing.  The  solution  lies  in  changing 
the  ratio  of  actual  sales  from  70  out 
of  100  potential  customers  who  come 
in  to  buy.  to  80  out  of  100.  This  is 
a  source  of  extra  volume  without 
increased  selling  costs — and  T  would 
suggest  that  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger’s  job  is  to  get  five  of  these  extra 
sales,  and  salesperson’s  the  other 
five,  through  a  better  selling  plan. 

“It  is  our  job  as  merchandise 
managers  to  make  it  easier  for  our 
salespersons  to  sell  merchandise. 
We  should  make  lK*tter  displays; 
have  complete  staple  stocks  in  all  de¬ 
partments  where  possible ;  have  good 
line-up  of  repeat  numljers  and  not 
buy  a  new  brand  or  job  lot  every 
day;  have  the  right  fashions  when 


they  are  wanted ;  and  watch  reorder 
munl)ers  and  reorder  quickly  and  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

“With  regard  to  salespersons,  I 
would  say  tliat  4  out  of  10  sales- 
])ersons  in  basement  stores  are  in¬ 
efficient  in  selling.  Recently  I  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  sales  of  the  ten  persons  in 
one  of  our  basement  departments: 
'I'he  results  were  as  follows — 

“Two  out  of  ten  did  34.5%  to  the 
total  .sales  at  a  selling  cost  of  2.7%. 

“Four  out  of  ten  did  40%  of  the 
total  at  a  selling  cost  of  4.1%. 

“Four  of  the  less  efficient  did 
25.5%'  of  the  total  at  a  selling  cost 
of  6%. 

“The  figures  si)eak  for  themselves. 

“I  make  a  practice  of  visiting 
metropolitan  ha.sement  stores  and  I 


find  generally  s|)eaking  four  out  of 
ten  salesi)crsons  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  merchandise  they  are 
selling.  They  have  a  lackadaisical 
attitude  alwut  selling  goods. 

“In  1938  we  must  change  this 
situation.  We  can  do  this  by  teaching 
our  salespersons  better  how  to  sell, 
by  giving  them  the  merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  selling. 

“We  must  jiut  our  buyers  and 
department  managers  to  work  on 
the  problems.  The  selling  and  pub¬ 
licity  expenses  are  under  their  con¬ 
trol  and  we  should  make  them  di¬ 
rectly  responsible. 

“The  Basement  Stores  that  will 
do  all  the  above  things  in  1938  will 
have  less  walk-outs,  more  sales  from 
regular  customers,  less  necessity  for 
costly  jiromotions  and  big  space  pub¬ 
licity,  and  all  of  these,  plus  aggres¬ 
sive  and  courageous  leadership,  is 
the  answer  to  our  selling  problems 
in  1938.’’ 


Discussion 


W.  L.  Walker,  Manager  of  the 
N’^endor  Relations  Bureau  of  the 
X.R.D.G.A.,  led  the  discussion  on 
the  question  “what  effect  will  con¬ 
sumer  demands  for  informative  la- 
l)eling  have  on  basement  store  mer¬ 
chandising.’’  Mr.  Walker  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rayon  rules  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  proposed  rules  for 
woolen,  silks,  furs,  etc.,  which  the 
Commission  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  He  stated 
that  he  would  like  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  basement  stores  to  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  in  view 
of  the  lower  price  lines  sold  there  are 
relatively  more  mixtures  of  fibers 
than  in  the  higher  price  lines  and 
raised  the  question  of  .sales  resist¬ 
ance  when  customers  are  com])letely 
informed  concerning  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

H.  R.  W.nlsh.  Hudson’s.  Detroit, 
ex])lained  that  the  store’s  iiolicy  was, 
of  course,  to  mention  rayon  in  ad¬ 
vertisements.  on  signs  and  on  sak'S 
checks.  He  had  found  no  sales  resis¬ 
tance.  He  did  think  that  it  might  be 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  woolen 
goods  hut  exix*cted  no  particular  ad¬ 
verse  reaction  from  cu.stomers. 

Mr.  Hegroneck  stated  that  he  l;e- 
lieved  labeling  merchandise  with 
every  gjiarantec*.  or  with  every  hit 
of  information  that  we  think  or  that 
mamifacttirers  think  consumers 
should  have,  brought  about  largely 
bv  lobbyi.sts.  would  get  us  into  a 
ii’uddle.  lie  lK*lieved  that  if  stores 
would  ])rn]K'rly  educate  their  sales- 


lieople,  they  would  l)e  able  to  inform 
customers  proi>erly.  Mr.  Walker 
replied  that  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  tf)  properly  educate  sales¬ 
persons  unless  the  information  was 
supi)lied  by  manufacturers  through 
projx-r  labeling  and  that  retailers 
must  supply  the  information  de¬ 
manded  by  consumers  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  having  the 
rules  adojited. 

W.  .Ashton  Swick  of  Carl  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  .stated  that  his 
.store  had  exjjerience  in  labeling 
merchandise  and  found  very  little 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  except  in  the  basement  store. 
He  thought  labeling  of  woolens 
would  be  more  difficult  but  suggest¬ 
ed  that  retailers  l)egin  at  once  to 
give  certain  information  which  would 
lead  up  to  the  use  of  labeling  when 
the  propo.sed  rules  are  put  into 
effect. 

Norman  Olsen,  William  I^ubach 
&•  .Sons.  Easton,  Pa.,  felt  that  too 
much  stress  is  l)eing  pl.aced  on  fiber 
identification  and  not  enough  on  in¬ 
formation  al)out  washability,  clean¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Chairman  (ilass  next  asked  the 
question — “Can  six'cial  services  to 
customers  be  reduced  to  meet  in¬ 
creasing  oj^erating  costs”?  “My  own 
thought,”  he  said,  “is  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  decrease  services 
unless  such  action  were  store-wide.” 
Mr.  Greenberg  stated  that  when 
his  store  ran  “dollar  day”,  it  adver¬ 
tised  very  prominently  that  no 
C.O.D.’s.  no  deliveries,  and  no  tele- 
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]ilione  orders  would  be  accepted. 
He  found  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  customers. 

W.  R.  Taylor.  Bradshaw-Diehl, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  customer  in  the 
basement  store  expects  as  much  ser¬ 
vice  as  she  gets  in  the  upstairs  store 
and  although  they  have  tried  to  re¬ 
duce  service  in  the  Imsement  they 
found  it  did  not  pay.  Samuel  L. 
Rpstein,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
wondered  how  many  people  realize 
that  the  existence  of  the  department 
store  today  is  principally  based  ujxm 
service.  Referring  to  such  services 
as  alterations  in  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partments,  he  felt  that  to  make 
charges' for  such  services  should  be 
a  problem  of  the  individual  store. 
He  further  stated  that  department 
stores  must  educate  their  non-sell¬ 
ing  people  to  give  better  service, 
such  as  delivery,  etc. 

Referring  to  the  next  question. 


"Is  it  a  good  jxdicy  for  the  basement 
store  to  sell  marked-down  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  main  store?,”  Mr. 
Glass  stated  that  he  felt  it  was  a 
])olicy  which  was  wholly  up  to  the 
management. 

John  J.  Hasley.  Palais  Royal, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asked  “What 
cooperation  do  downstairs  store 
managers  want  from  the  upstairs, 
if  any”.  Mr.  Taylor  replied  that 
he  thought  the  most  important 
cooperation  was  concerned  with 
overlapping  of  price  lines,  and  in 
this  he  felt  there  should  lx;  a  definite 
ix)licy  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Pointing  out  that  this  too  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  management  policy.  Chair¬ 
man  Glass  described  the  strict  jirice 
line  policy  of  Hutzler’s,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  basement  store  to  go  iq)  in 
lirice  as  far  as  it  desires,  providing 
it  can  do  so  i)rofitably,  but  does  not 
allow  the  main  store  to  go  under  cer¬ 
tain  specified  price  ranges. 


Chairman  Glass  requested  inf(»r- 
mation  as  to  how  many  had  received 
notification  from  the  Dress  Returns 
Control  Bureau  enclosing  a  set  of 
rules  promulgated  by  tbe  F.  'I'.  C. 
He  ref|uested  Mr.  Walker  to  replv. 
Tbe  latter  explained  that  the  fair 
trade  practice  rules  for  the  Poinilar 
Priced  Dress  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try  were  announced  by  tbe  F.  '1'.  C. 
December  31,  1937.  There  is  one 
cbause  in  these  rules  in  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  .should  have  ])articular  interest 
and  this  in  substance  stated  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  an  unfair 
trade  practice  to  return  merchandise 
to  the  manufacturer  if  the  same  were 
not  jiroperly  labeled.  He  furtlier 
stated  that  this  action  by  the  F.'l'.C. 
should  dis])el  any  doubts  in  the 
mijids  of  manufacturers  that  the 
Commission  intends  that  merchan¬ 
dise  shall  be  labeled  as  to  fiber  con¬ 
tent. 

— W.  L.  Walker. 


•  CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR 


Standardizing  Size  Measurements  for 
Children’s  and  Infants’  Wear 

Alene  Burt, 

.-issociiitcd  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 


<*(*¥  THINK  we  all  admit  there  is  a 

A  real  need  for  standardization”, 
said  Miss  Burt.  “Certainly  from  the 
experience  of  many  industries  which 
have  applied  it,  standardization  has 
proved  more  economical,  and  by  con¬ 
solidating  sizes  and  styles  and  types 
has  obviated  confusion.  As  applied 
to  tbe  retail  business,  it  would  help 
materially  in  overcoming  the  returns 
evil ;  it  would  lessen  handling  costs 
and  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  con¬ 
sumer  would  find  fewer  difficulties 
in  doing  business,  because  all  would 
be  talking  the  same  size  language”. 

Characterizing  the  problem  of  size 
siiecifications  and  their  standardiza¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  knottiest  problems 
connected  with  children’s  wear.  Miss 
Burt  outlined  the  work  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  in  this  field 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
NRDGA  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Merchandise  Group  and  the  United 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Asso¬ 
ciation.* 

“First  among  our  difficulties”, 
she  said,  “is  that  of  servicing  many 


report  of  this  work  appeared  in  The 
Bulletin  of  October,  1937. 


different  types  of  children :  the  tall 
and  thin,  the  short  and  stocky,  and 
all  the  variations  and  gradations  of 
any  given  age.  And  among  these, 
there  are  children  who  look  older  or 
younger  than  their  ages.  Each  one 
must  be  properly  fitted  and  attrac¬ 
tively  clothed. 

“Second,  and  akin  to  problem 
number  one,  comes  size  overlapping 
in  our  present  size-marking  set-up. 
For  example,  in  tbe  children’s 
ranges,  we  have  a  size  3  in  the  1  to  3 
range,  which  differs  in  proportions 
and  tyjie  from  the  size  3  of  the  2  to 
6  range.  In  the  girls’  department, 
the  problem  is  still  more  compli¬ 
cated. 

“The  third  problem :  in  order 
properly  to  differentiate  sizes,  a  new 
method  of  marking  ought  to  be 
worked  out.  perhaps  using  letters — 
for  example,  there  would  be  2’s  and 
3’s  marked  “T”  for  toddler,  and  2’s. 
3’s.  etc.,  marked  “C”  for  child”.  In 
girls’  clothing.  “C”,  “G”,  and  “T” 
respectively  would  denote  child,  girl, 
and  teen-age.  Half-sizes  would  in¬ 
dicate  chubby  figures. 

“The  fourth  problem  is  tbe  matter 
of  agreement  among  buyers.  I  men¬ 


tion  buyers  before  manufacturers  be¬ 
cause  tliey  are  nearer  the  firing  line. 
They  actually  come  in  contact  with 
the  young  customer  and  see  her  being 
fitted.  From  this  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  they  realize  the  difficulties  and 
the  need  for  simplification  and  agree¬ 
ment.  If  the  buyers  therefore  could 
agree  on  certain  demands.  I  feel  sure 
they  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  proper 
supply  from  the  manufacturers.” 

Miss  Burt  also  spoke  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  measuring  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages  up  to  fourteen,  to 
obtain  a  cross-section  of  .\merican 
childhood.  The  findings  are  expected 
to  be  available  by  mid-summer. 

“Would  it  not  be  feasible,  if  not 
urgently  necessary”,  sbe  asked,  “to 
evolve  forms  that  would  represent 
the  average  child?  From  all  the 
measurements  and  specifications 
taken  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  would  come  tbe  average  body 
measurements.  All  possibility  of 
controversy  would  be  removed.  The 
whole  proiilem  w'ould  be  taken  out 
of  tbe  realm  of  personal  opinion  to 
that  of  impersonal  fact”. 

Later  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  will,  in  its  report,  give  a  sec¬ 
tional  breakdown  of  its  figures,  so 
that  variations  in  types  for  different 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  indicated. 
Aside  from  variations  in  racial 
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groups,  difference  in  six)rts  or  other 
activities  affect  shoulder  widths  and 
waistlines,  it  was  pointed  out,  and 
regional  variations  will  always  have 
to  1k'  considered  in  establishing  size 
specifications. 

*  *  * 

Discussion  of  the  j)reliininary 
draft  of  size  specifications  prepared 
by  the  NRDGA  Infants’  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Wear  Merchandise  Group 
brought  a  c[uestion  from  the  floor  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  specifications. 
Miss  Hurt  explained  that  the  meas¬ 
urements  were  taken  from  those 
used  by  manufacturers  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  ])rice  ranges,  hut  that  it  would 
l)c  iM)ssil)le  to  arrive  at  a  much  better 
understanding  after  the  Bureau  of 
Home  h'conomics  had  completed  its 
survey. 

Miss  I).  Ashworth,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Company,  New 
York,  asked  if  it  was  expected  that 
lK)tli  lower  price  and  higher  price 
manufacturers  would  agree  upon 
one  standard  of  size.  Miss  Burt 
thought  this  would  eventually  he  ac¬ 
complished.  and  it  was  further  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  if  size  standards  were 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  those  specifications 
would  become  a  national  standard, 
and  they  would  constitute  an  impor- 
t.mt  element  in  settling  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  return  of  merchandise 
to  manufacturers  for  inaccurate 
sizes. 

Siieaking  for  the  manufacturers, 
J.  J.  Lubell,  of  Schleifer  &  Lubell, 
president  of  the  United  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear  Assocation,  said  it 
was  their  intention,  once  size  stand¬ 
ards  bad  been  arrived  at,  to  have 
model  forms  built  for  each  of  the 
different  sizes,  from  which  to  work. 
The  fact  that,  up  to  this  time,  there 
has  been  no  definite  authority  to  say 
what  the  measurements  should  be 
has  made  it  difficult  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  have  uniformity  of  sizes.  He 
mentitined  also  the  differences  in 
measurements  existing  between 
skimjH'd  garments  in  cheaper  price 
ranges  and  “regularly  made’’  gar¬ 
ments.  He  predicted  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  standardization  on  the  part  of 
makers  of  lower  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  but  assured  the  retailers  that, 
if  they  want  standardization,  they 
will  get  it. 

Standard  measurements,  he  said, 
will  help  the  retailer  give  his  custom¬ 
er  more  for  her  money,  because  they 
will  eliminate  losses  on  returns  made 
for  faulty  sizing,  and  will  speed  up 
selling  on  the  floor,  .since  all  the 
dresses  on  a  size  rack  will  actually 
l>e  of  the  same  size. 


An  Educational  Campedgn  to  Promote  Quality 

G.  F.  Karnshaw, 

Editor,  Haruslimi’  Publications,  New  York 


INCE  1933,  6,500  new’  outlets 
have  developed  for  the  sale  of 
sui)plies  for  infants  atul  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  5^*  to  $1  stores,’’  Mr. 
Eamshaw  reix)rted.  "The  indepen¬ 
dent  stores  are  aware  that  they  must 
give  attention  to  theA*  iniiH)rtant 
departments  if  they  are  to  maintain 
present  volume.  There  must  lx*  defi¬ 
nite  plans,  advertising,  budgets  and 
windows,  and  direction  of  the  de- 
l)artment  to  meet  its  .special  needs. 

“A  department  especially  <levoted 
to  the  sale  of  things  for  little  children 
is  one  of  the  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  store.  .  .  .  From  the 
first,  certain  tyjxis  of  salesjjeople 
w'ere  most  successful.  Garetul  study 
showed  that  this  suiH*r-salesw'oman 
was  either  a  mother  or  an  older  sister 
with  home  responsibilities  of  young¬ 
er  brothers  or  sisters.  They  were 
successful  liecause  they  had  definite 
knowledge  of  interest  to  a  mother- 
in-w’aiting.  These  w’omen  were  real¬ 
ly  child  w’elfare  workers.  an<l  the 
more  intelligently  they  infrwmed 
their  customers,  the  more  merchan¬ 
dise  they  sold’’. 

Building  good  will  with  the  store’s 
most  important  customer,  the  young 
mother,  and  doing  it  unselfishly,  will 
create  customers  not  only  for  infants’ 
and  children’s  business,  but  for  every 
department  of  the  store.  Mr.  Earn- 
.shaw  said,  pfunting  to  the  fact  that 
the  child  bearing  age — 18  to  35 — is 
“the  age  of  acquisition’’,  when  major 


purchases  are  made.  He  strongly 
recommended  cooiJeration  in  infant 
welfare  plans  as  a  means  of  regain¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  mothers. 

“The  most  positive  human  reac¬ 
tion  is  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her 
baby.  Every  normal  human  being 
entering  the  infants’  department  is 
the  same  up  to  this  iwint.  Another 
exact  reaction  is  that  a  mother  wishes 
to  ex])ress  that  love  by  the  purchase 
of  the  be.st  she  can  afford.  .  .  . 
Mothers  are  traffic  customers,  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  stoie  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  families’  needs.  More 
charge  accounts  are  opened  in  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  departments 
than  in  any  other.  A  pleased  cus¬ 
tomer  for  her  child’s  needs  gives  the 
store  ‘first  look’  for  all  househf)ld  re¬ 
quirements’’. 

To  put  the  infants’  and  children’s 
department’s  house  in  order,  Mr. 
b'arnshaw  recommended : 

“1.  More  interest  and  a  l)etter  un¬ 
derstanding  by  the  Managing  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  2.  Less  turnover  in  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandising.  Place  in 
charge  an  experienced  man.  3.  All 
salesgirls  graduates  of  an  educational 
course.  4.  Don’t  start  until  your  per¬ 
sonnel  is  tried  and  te.sted.  5.  Don’t 
start  anything  that  you  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  finish.  6.  Regular  windows. 
7.  Advertising  —  not  necessarily 
new’spapers.  A  trained  nur.se,  gift 
wrai)|)itig,  and  other  intimate  ser¬ 
vices  are  the  best  type  of  publicity.’’ 


Buildi’ng  Volume  and  Prestige  for  Children’s  ' 
and  Infa’nts’  Wear 

J.  J.  Lubeul, 

Schlcijcr  &  Lubell,  Inc.,  jVae  York  City, 


President,  United  Injants’  and 

^f^lYTE  must  give  you,  and  you 
”  must  give  your  customers,  the 
very  most  for  the  least,’’  said  Mr. 
LuMl.  “We  must  give  them  the  best 
fitting  garment  that  is  possible.  We 
must  give  them  quality,  but  we  must 
also  give  them  value,  and  that  point 
is  sometimes  overlooked. 

“In  past  years,  there  has  lieen  a 
tendency  in  stores  to  increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  at  a  lower  price — to  give 
lower  value  goods  at  a  lower  price. 

• 

Session  Chairman: 

Miss  Anna  Goldstein, 

R.  H.  White  &  Co.,  Boston 


Children's  IVear  Association 

Remember,  if  a  manufacturer  gives 
you  something  at  a  lower  price,  he 
can’t  give  you  the  same  quality  of 
goods,  and  if  you  buy  goods  at  a 
lower  price  to  sell  at  your  established 
prices,  you  are  not  giving  the  same 
value  you  gave  before’’. 

To  continue  giving  customers  the 
same  value  at  the  same  price,  in  spite 
of  rising  costs  of  doing  business,  Mr. 
Lubell  urged  stores  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  examine  their  methods  of 
doing  business  and  endeavor  to  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently,  “Some  of  us 
may  feel  that  we  have  reached  the 
utmost  of  efficiency,  but  I  don’t  think 
any  of  us  has.  Stores  can  be  more 
efficient.  They  might  eliminate  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  unnecessary  service,  be- 
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cause  if  the  customer  has  to  choose 
between  a  reduction  in  some  of  the 
service — for  example,  the  privilege 
of  returning  goods  indiscriminately 
— or  paying  a  higher  price,  she  is 
going  to  choose  the  former.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  volume,  he  asked,  “What 
makes  sales  besides  value?  First,  the 
character  of  the  merchandise;  sec¬ 
ond,  stimulating  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer — in  this  case,  the 
child ;  and  third,  stimulating  and 
maintaining  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer”.  With  these  objectives  in 
mind,  the  United  Infants’  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Wear  Association  has  inau¬ 
gurated  National  Children’s  Week 
(held  in  February  of  this  year  for  the 
first  time).  “We  hope  that  this  step 
which  we  have  taken  is  only  the  ini¬ 
tial  step  in  a  program  of  joint  co¬ 
operation  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  You  will  find  that  we 
manufacturers,  individually  and 
through  our  association,  will  always 
be  ready  to  help  you  stimulate  your 
business,  and  in  that  way  help  you 
build  volume  and  prestige”. 

Discussion:  Price  Levels 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr. 
Lubell’s  address,  Arthur  W.  Ein¬ 
stein,  of  the  Strouss-Hirshberg  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  asked  if 
manufacturers  were  not  overlooking 
the  relationship  between  the  earning 
capacity  and  income  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  American  people  and 
the  prices  of  infants’  wear.  Quality 
infants’  wear,  even  at  reduction  of 
20%  in  the  retail  price,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  “the  person  who  earns  fortv 
cents  an  hour  and  has  five  children”. 

“Aren’t  the  greatest  masses  of 
children  born  to  people  with  low  in¬ 
comes?”  he  asked.  “All  the  finest 
publicity  in  the  world  isn’t  going  to 
supply  the  low  income  groups  with 
their  merchandise.  All  I  ask  from 
legitimate  manufacturers  is  that  they 
provide  us  with  this  merchandise. 
\Ve  want  to  sell  better  merchandise, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  position 
to  lay  down  the  comparison  between 
the  cheap  merchandise  and  the  better 
merchandise  right  in  our  own  store. 
I  want  to  look  to  the  better  manufac¬ 
turers  to  supply  me  with  it — not  to 
sell  it  or  push  it,  but  to  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  store  to  see  the  compari¬ 
son”. 

If  the  department  store  does  not 
have  the  low  priced  merchandise  to 
show,  Mr.  Einstein  pointed  out,  the 
customer  goes  to  the  chain  store  for 
comparison  purposes,  and  “the  last 
person  who  gets  hold  of  a  customer 
has  the  best  chance  of  selling”.  This 
situation  has  allowed  the  chain  stores 


to  take  enough  of  the  infants’  and 
children’s  wear  business  aw'ay  to 
make  department  store  business  in 
this  field  sub-normal. 

Mr.  Einstein  stressed  the  point 
that  the  cheaper  merchandise  brings 
traffic,  and  that  this  traffic  helps  the 
store  sell  better  merchandise.  Citing 
an  illustration  from  his  women’s 
dress  department,  in  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  cheaper  line  reacted 
favorably  on  the  better  dress  volume, 
he  said,  “Every  woman  who  lx)ught 
some  of  the  cheaper  merchandise  was 
also  a  customer  for  at  least  one  better 
dress”.  He  also  stressed  the  value 
of  cheaper  merchandise  in  educating 
people  to  want  a  specific  product, 
citing  the  Ford  automobile  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Einstein,  Mr. 
Lubell  said  that  the  manufacturer’s 
first  objective  is  to  give  his  customer 
what  he  wants,  but  he  urged  stores 
not  to  minimize  the  imoortance  of 
educating  the  consumer.  He  stressed 
the  value  of  stimulating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  children  and  making  them 
want  to  come  to  the  store. 

“The  consumer  has  more  money  to 
spend  than  he  is  spending  right 
now,”  Mr.  Lubell  declared,  “and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  find  means  of  drawing 
that  spending  power  out.  ...  It  is 
all  right  to  talk  about  different  in¬ 
come  classes,  but  even  if  you  make 
the  product  at  the  price  he  (the  low 
income  purchaser)  can  afford  to  pay, 

I  maintain  that  the  market  is  double 
what  we  are  selling”. 

James  T.  Milliken,  of  J.  W.  Milli- 
ken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  Mr. 
Earnshaw  had  previously  said,  ser¬ 
vice  was  especially  important  in  the 
infants’  and  children’s  department. 
“When  we  make  the  service  better, 
we  increase  our  expense  of  doing 
business,”  he  said,  “And  we  find  that 
it  is  hard  to  maintain  our  markup. 
...  I  often  wonder  why  in  the 
world  manufacturers  don’t  once  in  a 
while  make  a  dress  for  SI  5,  and  not 
constantly  charge  $15.75.  Suppose 
we  don’t  give  such  good  quality?” 

Air.  Lubell  agreed  to  carry  back 
to  his  association  the  opinions  of  the 
retailers  on  prices,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past  retailers  have  not 
been  unanimous  in  wanting  these 
lower  price  levels.  “Whatever  you 
want,  you  are  going  to  get.  If  the 
retailers  want  a  certain  price  level, 
and  they  are  pretty  unanimous  in 
their  desire,  they  will  get  what  they 
want”. 

Over-emphasis  on  price  in  retail 
promotions  was  suggested  by  Aliss 
Dahl,  editor  of  the  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Review,  as  a  possible  rea¬ 


son  why  customers  go  to  the  chain 
stores  and  buy  the  very  cheap  things. 
She  urged  retailers  to  educate  cus¬ 
tomers  to  look  at  value  rather  than 
read  the  price  in  dressing  children. 
“I  think  we  can  do  it  by  showing 
mothers  that  if  they  get  dresses  that 
are  not  necessarily  ex])ensive.  but 
that  have  good,  sturdy  quality,  they 
can  make  one  dress  last  as  long  as 
two  cheap  ones.  They  would  he  able 
to  buy  economically  in  that  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  their  children 
were  properly  dressed”. 

The  drawback  here,  Mr.  Einstein 
said,  citing  shoes  as  an  illustration, 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  children 
outgrow  their  things. 

This  point  of  view  was  presented 
also  by  Beula  Lingner,  of  Francis 
Rogers  &  Sons,  The  Bronx,  New 
York.  Miss  Lingner  spoke  of 
mothers  who  prefer  to  buy  cheap 
underclothing  for  their  children,  so 
that  it  need  be  worn  only  one  season, 
and  will  fit  well  during  that  season. 
.Such  customers  often  go  to  the  five- 
and-ten  for  this  underwear. 

Chairman  Goldstein  urged  retail¬ 
ers  not  to  watch  the  five-and-ten  too 
closely.  “I  think  that  people  can  be¬ 
come  so  busy  watching  the  five-and- 
ten  and  dollar  stores  that  they  be¬ 
come  mesmerized,  frightened,  so  that 
they  cannot  see  their  own  problems”. 

Ruth  Balsam,  of  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  supported  Chair¬ 
man  Goldstein’s  point  of  view.  In 
spite  of  competitors  who  were  trad¬ 
ing  down,  her  department  has  been 
trading  up,  and  has  kept  pounding 
aw'ay  on  good  merchandise,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Mr.  Earnshaw  urged  stores  to 
keep  up  quality  and,  in  bad  times, 
refrain  from  trying  to  force  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  does  not  exist.  As  to  ser¬ 
vice.  it  was  his  contention  that  it 
takes  less  time  to  give  service  and 
sell  a  customer  than  not  to  give  ser¬ 
vice.  Among  the  services  he  recom¬ 
mended  was  that  of  arranging  to 
send  the  customer’s  name  to  the 
proper  bureau  in  Washington  for 
government  literature  on  child  care. 
“You  can  do  a  little  more  in  the  in¬ 
fants’  department  with  a  kind  word 
than  you  can  with  all  the  advertising 
in  the  world.”  he  said. 

Summarizing  the  discussion. 
Chairman  Goldstein  said ;  “The 
problem  for  each  individual  store  is 
to  define  the  customer  price  level  and 
serve  that  customer  with  the  utmost 
it  can  offer  her  for  that  price.  I  do 
think  that  the  world  at  large  has  been 
too  price  conscious.  It  isn’t  the  price; 
it  is  what’s  behind  the  jtrice”. 

- BE.XTRtCE  JUDELLE. 
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•  HOME  FURNISHINGS 


Trends  and  Periods  in  Home  Furnishings 

Address  read  jor:  Doris  Latham, 

J.  M.  Blow  Company,  New  York 


Mrs.  F.  SHERWOOD  MALE 
read  from  Miss  Latham’s 
|)aper ; 

“Following  are  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  trends  for  1938. 

“The  Tropical  Vogue:  The  Tropi¬ 
cal  V'ogue  originating  last  season 
with  a  splurge  of  Mexican  shops  of 
decorative  accessories  has  steadily 
crept  into  many  other  divisions  such 
as  lamps,  dinnerware,  gaily  printed 
linens,  richly  colored  gauze  curtains 
and  furniture,  which  take  on  added 
gaiety  when  used  with  our  own 
early  .American  styles. 

“The  Williamsburg  Influence :  The 
Williamsburg  influence  which  has 
reached  its  peak  in  furniture  is  now 
making  its  mark  in  other  home  fur¬ 
nishing  departments.  Lamps  in  at¬ 
tractive  designs,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  lovely  figured  carpets  and 
rugs  in  (Georgian,  Victorian  floral, 
Aubusson  and  Savonnerie  designs 
are  conspicuous  examples.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  Williamburg  designs, 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  Persian  type  figures  and 
India  jirints.  .Along  with  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  Persian  designs 
should  com^  a  demand  for  Jacobean 
Oak  furniture  which  harmonizes  so 
well  with  Persian. 

“This  Spring  finds  a  revival  of 
Victorian  trimmings,  tableware,  fig¬ 
urines,  and  otlter  types  of  decorative 
accessories.  Along  with  these  come 
the  Haroque  and  Rococo  with  best 
designs  in  mirrors,  wall  brackets, 
fabric  designs,  lamps,  etc. 

“Swedish  Modern :  Swedish  Mod¬ 
ern  will  be  one  of  the  leading  .styles 
in  modern  furniture  this  coming  sea¬ 
son.  More  slender  and  graceful  pat¬ 
terns  have  been  adopted  to  suit  the 
.American  taste.  Domestic  rug  manu¬ 
facturers  are  commencing  to  bring 
out  designs  in  Swedish  Modern  and 
modern  textured  fabrics  are  excel¬ 
lent  to  make  ensembles  with  this 
type  of  furniture.  Glass,  dinnerware 
and  table  linens  from  Finland  are 
also  along  these  lines  and  are  of 
growing  importance.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“There  is  a  rise  in  color  import¬ 
ance  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
The  demand  for  a  variety  of  colors 
is  strong  and  buyers  in  various  home 
furnishings  departments  can  no 


longer  buy  two  or  three  colors  and 
get  away  with  it.  Color  coordina¬ 
tion  is  important.  Bedspreads  and 
draiK*ries  are  styled  to  match  slip 
covers  and  upholsteries.  Glass  cur¬ 
tains  are  toned  to  harmonize  with 
popular  colors  in  drapery  fabrics, 
etc.,  also  lamps  and  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories.  (A  color  chart  was  dis- 
jilayed  showing  samples  of  leading 
colors  for  Spring  and  Summer.) 

“Decidedly  ‘tops’  for  Spring  and 
Summer  are  the  dusty  pale  shades 
which  range  from  the  very  pale  to 
deep  shades.  These  are  cedar  (or 
rose  rust),  woodrose  (or  dusty 
rose)  and  beige-pink  (or  melon). 
The  lighter  versions  are  prestige 
colors  in  linens,  floor  coverings, 
decorative  accessories  and  lamjis. 
Blue  is  also  of  prime  importance  and 
combines  well  with  dusty  pink 
shades,  particularly  medium  blue, 
deep  blue,  light  blue  and  turquoise. 
Important  in  volume  brackets  also 


T  is  necessary  for  us  to  know 
1  exactly  the  position  of  Home 
Furnishings  in  relation  to  other  di¬ 
visions  in  a  department  store  with 
regard  to  volume  of  sales.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  represents  the  general 
average  for  the  country : 


Ready-to-Wear  Accessories 

20.9% 

Home  FurnishinRs 

18.7% 

Ready-to-Wear 

15.2% 

Boys’  and  Men’s  ClothiiiR 

9.4% 

Small  Wares 

9.3% 

Piece  Goods 

7.3% 

Basement 

15.0% 

Miscellaneous 

4.2% 

lOO.O^i 

“A’ou  can  readilv  see 

that  the 

Home  Furnishings  Division  pro- 
Session  Chairman : 

F.  C.  Strodf.l 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 


are  American  beauty  red,  plum  and 
rose-coral.  In  floor  coverings  reds 
and  plums  are  good.  Wine  is  pres¬ 
tige  in  towels  and  blankets  and  me¬ 
dium  volume  linens  and  china. 

“Green  in  the  darker  shades  has 
lost  most  of  its  style  importance  but 
the  more  subtle  shades  such  as  cela¬ 
don,  Jordan  almond  and  pale  green 
are  good  in  fabrics  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings. 

“The  most  imiiortant  yellows  are 
the  light  lemon,  mustard  or  gold  for 
volume  in  fabrics.  Lemon  will  lie 
particularly  good  for  informal  din¬ 
nerware  and  table  linens  and  gold 
for  floor  coverings. 

“Leading  in  the  neutral  tones  is 
beige  with  a  rose  tinge.  Brown  is 
slipping  in  style  importance.  Gray, 
preferably  with  a  bluish  cast,  is 
slated  for  volume  in  fabrics,  linens, 
towels,  blankets  and  floor  coverings. 
Several  colors  shown  in  the  samples 
are  being  used  by  decorators  and 
should  be  watched.  These  are  mauve 
(or  amethyst),  complexion  pink  and 
clear  chartreuse  green.  Use  these 
in  your  high  style  model  rooms. 
Again.  I  say — watch  your  color  co¬ 
ordinations!” 


duces  the  second  largest  volume  in 
the  store  and  yet  I  lielieve  gets  far 
loo  little  attention  from  store  owners 
and  executives.  You  will  probably 
admit  that  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  Ready-to-Wear  dejiartments 
form  the  backlxine  of  the  department 
store  business.  They  are  used  as 
the  natural  magnet  to  draw  women 
shoppers  into  the  store.  Being  high 
style  items  they  lure  the  mass  of 
shoppers  and  with  relatively  small 
inventories  still  sell  the  women  at 
least  one  hundred  dre.sses  to  every 
living  room  suite,  a  thousand  pairs 
of  hosiery  to  every  rug,  fifteen  to 
twenty  pairs  of  shoes  to  every  new 
pair  of  draperies.  The  turnover  in 
ready-to-wear  departments  is  entic¬ 
ing  to  the  Ikiss.  I  mention  these  facts 
to  build  a  background  to  bring  out 
.some  jxiints  which  I  con.sider  vital 
to  the  subject  of  ‘dramatizing  home 
furnishings  to  produce  profitable 
volume.’ 


Dreunatizing  Home  Furnishings  to  Produce 
Profitable  Volume 

C.  G.  Nichols, 

C.  M.  McKclz^ey  Company,  Youiuistmvu,  Ohio 
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"VV'e  think  o(  connK'tition  as  the 
credit  store  down  the  street,  the 
small  store  located  in  snhnrhs,  large 
stores  in  metropolitan  centers  that 
have  a  large  transient  volume,  and 
mail  order  houses.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  overlook  their  imixirtance  hut 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
automohile  is  prohahly  your  greate.st 
competition.  The  greatest  because 
it  reacts  favorably  on  your  own 
ready-to-wear  departments,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  causes  less  time  to  he  s])ent 
in  the  home.  Furthermore,  the  au¬ 
tomohile  manufacturers  have  done 
the  best  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  job  in  the  world.  If  you  doubt 
this  statement  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  pick  out  any  automohile  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  read  it.  and  you  will  he 
enthu.sed  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
deal  you  can  make  on  your  old  car. 
Now  compare  this  with  your  own 
store  advertisements  on  furniture, 
rugs,  and  other  home  furnishings  in 
your  local  newsi)ai)er. 

“The  movies  are  your  cf»mpetition 
for  the  average  .\merican  family 
spends  at  least  two  evenings  a  week 
at  the  theatre,  so  two  nights  out  of 
seven  the  home  is  vacant.  The  wom¬ 
en  see  the  clothes  worn  by  the  glam¬ 
orous  girls  on  the  screen  and  imme¬ 
diately  start  to  kK)k  for  a  dress,  coat 
or  suit,  in  order  to  make  them  glam¬ 
orous. 

“All  these  things  make  the  compe¬ 
tition  which  the  Home  Furnishings 
nepartments  face  for  their  share  of 
the  consumers’  dollar,  the  greatest  of 
any  department  in  the  store  today. 
W’hat  we  should  do  today  is  to  find 
out  what  can  be  done  to  bring  a 
larger  share  of  that  dollar  into  the 
home  furnishings  sales. 

"First,  I  do  not  think  there  has 
lK*en  the  necessary  coordination  be¬ 
tween  home  furnishings  departments 
that  we  find  in  other  departments — 
notably  ready-to-wear  —  when  it 
ceases  to  luill  customers.  If  you 
like  it.  stick  with  it  and  resolve  to  do 
the  job  the  way  it  should  be  done. 
As  previously  stated,  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division’s  sales  are  18.7% 
of  store’s  volume.  This  is  large 
enough  to  be  profitable  and  must 
l)e  made  .so.  News])aper  advertising, 
billtoards.  radio,  interior  and  exteri¬ 
or  displays  are  all  ])ertinent  to  a 
profitable  volume  if  used  efficiently. 

“Nnvspaper  advertising.  Insist 
u]>on  having  a  top-notch  artist  to  do 
your  home  furnishings  illustrations. 
Good  illustrations  help  sell  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise.  Too  often  mats 
picked  out  of  a  service  do  not  even 
look  like  the  actual  mercliandise. 
Your  copywriters  nmst  l)e  given  a 
real  selling  story,  encouraging  them 


to  do  a  better  job.  They  cannot  do 
this  unless  you  give  them  plenty  of 
information. 

"Wimlov:  displays:  Be  sure  your 
window  displays  show  a  coordinated 
home  furnishings  plan.  By  way  of 
illustration,  a  living  room  suite 
should  he  complete  as  to  rugs,  dra¬ 
peries,  lami)s  tables,  etc.  Fight  for 
your  18.7%  window  s])ace  for  you 
are  probably  getting  less  than  10% 
today. 

“Interior  displays:  The  very  fact 
that  most  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  have  the  poorest  traffic  in  the 
store  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to 


do  the  best  interior  display  job  pos¬ 
sible.  Displays  should  tel!  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  style  trends,  periods, 
etc. 

"It  is  essential  that  you  know  the 
price  level  which  your  customers 
want,  and  be  able  to  supplv  them  in 
suitable  volume.  The  home  furnish¬ 
ings  industry  does  not  have  well 
enough  known  designers  to  im¬ 
press  and  create  style  consciousness 
among  the  women  as  exist  in  such 
items  as  re.ady-to-wear.  It  is  uj)  to 
the  store  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that 
will  create  interest  and  thereby 
sales.’’ 


Organizing  the  Floor  Coverings  Buyers’  Group 
on  a  National  Basis 

John  Anderson, 

Frederick  Loescr  &  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  F. 


^^/^NE  of  the  most  important  un- 
.solved  problems  today  for  the 
retailer  is  the  increase  in  selling  di¬ 
rect  to  consumers  by  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers.  A  year  and  one- 
half  ago  the  Associate  Metrojwlitan 
Floor  Coverings  Dealers  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  group  in  order  to  take 
a  coo|)erative  action  toward  having 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  dis¬ 
continue  such  practices.  We  found 
that  showrooms  of  manufacturers 
and  \vholesalers  were  wide  open  to 
self-styled  merchants  who  were 
really  retail  buyers.  Recognized 
dealers  who  carry  reasonable  .stocks 
of  merchandise  and  spend  consider¬ 
able  money  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  were,  therefore,  operating  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  A  code  of 
fair  trade  practices  was  adopted  gov¬ 
erning  the  relations  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  and  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  as  a 
result. 

“Such  conditions  exist  in  other 
metropolitan  centers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  success  of  the  local 
organization  has  resulted  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  an  association  of  nation¬ 
al  scojie  he  formed.  .\t  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Discussion 


Philip  Bermont,  Secretary,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Metropolitan  Floor  Coverings 
Dealers:  “The  Associate  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Retail  Floor  Coverings  Dealers 
was  organized  in  June  1936  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the  unfair 
encroachments  upon  the  retail  trade. 
These  consisted  of  outright  sales  by 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  to  retail 


N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  we  were  invited  to 
form  a  national  organization  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Association  pro¬ 
viding  we  could  find  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  among  the  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  to  support 
such  an  organization  in  the  plans 
which  would  l)e  formulated  and  also 
contribute  adequate  financial  sup- 
jx)rt.  It  was  expected  that  local  or¬ 
ganizations  in  metropolitan  centers 
would  operate  as  units  but  would  Ik; 
directed  in  a  general  way  from  the 
office  in  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  through  contact  with  the  New 
York  office  each  local  group  would 
be  materially  assisted  in  its  work  and 
have  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
already  obtained. 

“We  have  found  that  practically 
all  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of 
Floor  Coverings  are  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  recognizing  that  the 
evil  of  direct  selling  to  consumers  is 
unfair  to  their  legitimate  customers. 

“We  would  like  to  find  out  if  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  buyers  and 
merchandising  executives,  or  mer¬ 
chants  from  out  of  town  here  who  are 
intere.stcd  in  forming  a  national  or¬ 
ganization.” 


customers,  showroom  services  to 
customers  of  unqualified  retailers, 
sales  to  such  organizations  as  dis¬ 
count  houses,  and  to  buying  groups 
set  up  by  public  utility  companies  and 
other  large  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  We  developed  stand¬ 
ards  of  practice  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  every  jobber  in  this  area  and 
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liy  the  ijiiportant  manufacturers 
wliich  would  protect  the  legitimate 
retailers. 

‘‘We  have  never  resorted  to 
threats  in  our  conversations  with 
jobl)ers  and  manufacturers  nor  was 
there  ever  any  need  to  do  .so.  Our 
exi)erience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  encroachments  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailing  can  be  discouraged  by  the 
presentation  of  sound  reasons  which 
exist  for  the  position  that  retailers 
have  taken  on  trade  abuses. 

“It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  our 
desire  to  organize  lt)cal  groups  in 
tnetropolitan  centers  whose  activities 
would  be  coordinated  through  the 
proposed  national  organization.  Such 
grou])S  would  then  be  encouraged  to 
interchange  merchandising  ideas  and 
methods  and  the  New  York  office 
would  be  a  central  clearing  house  for 
floor  coverings  retailers’  prf)blems. 

“In  order  to  finance  the  o|)erations 
of  a  National  Floor  Coverings 
Group,  we  have  estahlished  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dues,  which  are  small,  but 
should  be  sufficient  with  reasonable 
support : 

Stores  .selling  more  than  $100,000 
per  vear  in  Fl(K)r  Coverings. 
$20.00. 

Stores  selling  less  than  $100,000 
in  Floor  Coverings,  $10.00." 

A.  G.  Antolini.  R.  II.  Macy  & 
Com])any.  Inc. :  “I  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  mentioned  concerning  floor  cov¬ 
erings  has  been  adequately  covered. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  many  |5ersons 
are  interested  in  forming  a  national 
association  but  operating  as  local 
grou])s.  We  have  manufacturers  and 
whole.salers  definitely  interested  in 
our  problem  and  it  has  not  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them  to  cooperate.  We 
think  similar  groups  .should  be 
formed  in  other  localities,  and  are 
sure  that  good  results  will  he  ob¬ 
tained.” 

llenjamin  Rubin,  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  New  York :  “When  we 
organized  the  New  York  groiqi  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  money.  We  a])- 
jiroached  the  heads  of  our  stores  and 
were  able  to  get  many  of  them  to 
contribute  $200  for  siqqxirt  of  the 
activities  of  the  grouj).  While  the 
stores  were  satisfied  that  the  money 
was  well  spent  they  were  unwilling 
to  continue  to  contribute  $200.00 
and  suggested  that  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
be  reqttested  to  take  over  our  activi¬ 
ties  and  expand  the  same  into  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  We  request  that 
you  go  back  to  your  stores  and  see 
if  you  can  get  sufficient  interest  to 
organize  a  local  grouj)  and  affiliate 
with  the  proposed  national  organi¬ 
zation.’’ 


Mr.  Strodel :  “The  previous 
speakers  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  they  condemned  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  wholesalers  for  selling  direct 
to  customers  of  retail  stores.  In 
other  words,  such  practices  result  in 
taking  away  customers  of  their  own 
customers  which  so  obviously  is  un¬ 
ethical  that  every  effort  should  lx* 
made  to  stop  such  unfair  practices. 
This  ])roblem  also  exists  in  other 
tyix*s  of  home  furnishings  such  as 
furniture,  major  a])pliances.  etc. 
d'he  more  reliable  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  will  refuse  to  sell  to 
customers  of  retailers  and  are  anxi¬ 
ous  as  well  as  our.selves  to  have  .such 
practices  eliminated. 

“You  all  know  how  difficult  it  was 
to  get  anything  done  on  color 
statulardization  in  housewares  until 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  now  we  have  some¬ 
thing  done  which  will  fx.‘nefit  the  in- 
du.stry  and  trade.  In  floor  coverings 
we  have  a  similar  ])rohlem  and  to 
get  the  job  done,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  you.  we  should  liave  this 
group  of  ix?ople,  who  are  close  to 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
take  the  initiative  and  put  it  over.’’ 

Ned  Dollman,  Zachary  Caqx't 
Company  :  “I  represent  a  small  store 
and  we  find  that  much  chi.seling  is 
done  even  by  department  stores.  I 
would  be  willing  to  pay  $20  to  $40 
ix*r  year  to  get  fair  trade  practices 
in  operation,  applying  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  I 
think  consumers  would  rather  pur¬ 
chase  floor  coverings  from  reliable 
<lealers  hut.  when  they  are  told  they 
can  purchase  at  wholesale  iirices  they 
will  go  elsewhere.  But  the  sm.ail 
dealer  like  myself  is  handicapped  in 
competition  with  the  larger  stores, 
and  I  sometimes  have  to  undercut 
to  sell  merchandise.’’ 

Chairman  Strodel :  “As  long  as 
you  are  a  small  dealer  you  cannot  go 
out  and  buy  $50,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  time.  However,  as  a 
small  dealer,  you  can  .still  give  your 
ciustomers  many  advantages  that  the 
large  store  cannot.  .'Xt  least  you 
do  not  have  all  the  high  overhead 
of  the  large  store.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  you  state  that  you  would 
join  such  an  association  as  is  pro- 
])osed.’’ 

W.  M.  Elliott.  Lumbermen’s  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co.,  Shelton.  Washington; 
“I  come  from  a  small  town.  I  think 
your  plan  is  good  but  such  difficul¬ 
ties  are  present  in  jiractically  every 
line.  I  find  the  best  way  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  go  out  after  it.  It  can  lie 
done.  I  do  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  in  a  towm  of 
,5,500.  (Applause.)  I  find  the  large 
concerns  use  showrooms  more  often 


than  the  little  fellow.  I  carry  a  regu¬ 
lar  stock  hut  when  1  get  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  I  take  her  to  the  wholesale 
showroom.” 

Chairman  Stro<lel :  “There  is  no 
objection  to  your  taking  a  customer 
to  a  .showroom,  lx*cause  the  customer 
is  buying  from  you  at  your  retail 
prices.  What  we  object  to  is  having 
customers  go  to  the  open  showrooms 
and  make  purchases  direct  at  whole- 
.sale  prices  or  what  are  held  out  to 
them  as  wholesale  prices,  even 
though  they  may  be  a  little  higher.” 

Mr.  h'lliott;  “I  agree  with  Mr. 
.'\nderson,  that  unless  you  can  or¬ 
ganize  on  a  national  scale  you  get 
absolutely  nowhere. 

“1  happen  also  to  merchandise 
a])pliance.s  and  all  of  you  know  it  is 
a  fir.st-class  headache,  largely  for  the 
same  reasons  as  explained  in  floor 
coverings,  except  we  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  difficulty  in  trade-ins  at  any 
prices  the  dealer  wishes  to  give  for 
an  order.  What  we  should  do  is  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  sit  down  with 
manufacturers  and  discuss  these 
problems.” 

Mr.  .'\nderson:  “I  want  you  all 
to  feel  that  this  plan  for  floor  cover¬ 
ings  is  not  merely  one  for  the  big 
stores.  The  small  dealer  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  we  are.” 

Mr.  Weedingman,  Bon  Marche 
n.  G.  .Store.  Lowell.  Mass.:  “The 
abuses  mentioned  are  very  preva- 
letit.  But  there  tire  perhaps  hun- 
flreds  of  stores  which  would  lie  in¬ 
terested  in  your  iflan  hut  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.” 

.\lfred  Moffat,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc., 
l*)ast  Orange.  N.  J. :  “I  think  the  av¬ 
erage  store  knows  nothing  alx)ut 
vour  jilan  which  has  been  discussed. 

I  think  every  one  interested  in  re¬ 
tailing  would  he  interested  in  what 
you  are  »loing.  I  am  sure  manufac¬ 
turers  would  coo|x‘rate  with  such  a 
group.  However  I  believe  buyers 
here  would  hesitate  in  obligating 
their  stores  to  pay  $20.00  without 
first  taking  it  up  with  the  store 
head.” 

Mr.  Elliott ;  “As  I  said  before, 
this  problem  exists  in  other  lines  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  problem 
lx*  handled  for  many  other  lines  to 
eliminate  the  chiseler.” 

W.  L.  Walker.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.: 
“'I'here  was  some  discussion  of  that 
when  the  floor  coverings  group  ap- 
liroached  its  last  June  concerning 
the  formation  of  a  national  associa¬ 
tion.  But  after  thinking  it  over  it 
was  thought  Ix^st  to  start  with  floor 
coverings  and  then  give  further 
study  to  the  inchtsion  of  other  home 
furnishings. 

“I  believe  that  the  problem  is  just 
as  acute  in  other  lines  of  home  fur- 
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nishings  and  tliat  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  would  be  just  as  much 
interested  in  having  better  ethics  in 
trade  established.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  group  to  boycott  any 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers,  which 
would  be  illegal,  and  that  is  not  the 
way  to  do  business  anyway.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  want  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  an  ethical  basis  and  we  are 
finding  that  friendly  cooperation 
with  vendors  is  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.” 

E.  G.  Albright,  Pittsburgh  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co. :  “I  agree  with  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  and  also  believe  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  meeting  has  not  been 
sufficiently  publicized.  I  represent  a 
group  of  small  stores  in  the  outskirts 
of  Pittsburgh.  We  will  go  along  but 
what  will  the  large  stores  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  do?  I  would  recommend  in¬ 
formation  be  sent  direct  to  the  heads 
of  member  stores  and  see  if  we  can 
get  them  interested.  We  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  dues,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  organized  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  we  will  get  some  place.” 

Mr.  Bermont:  “I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  Floor  Coverings  Group 
of  Pittsburgh  will  join  our  organiza¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  it  is  started,  and  if 
we  can  get  sufficient  support,  it  is  my 
plan  to  go  to  the  various  centers  and 
help  them  organize.” 

*  *  * 

Chairman  Strodel :  “I  think  we 
should  now  talk  a  little  about  style 
trends.  Mrs.  Male  mentioned  Swed¬ 
ish  Modern  furniture.  We,  in 
Newark,  are  having  our  trials  in 
putting  over  modern  styles.  It  would 


be  interesting  to  hear  just  what  the 
trend  is.” 

Mrs.  Male :  “It  is  very  important 
that  modern  be  not  confused  with 
modernistic.  Great  mistakes  were 
made  at  first  in  making  things  ‘bigger 
and  awfuler’,  and  people  soon  be¬ 
came  tired  of  it.  However,  I  do  think 
the  present  modern  trend  is  the  most 
important  news  in  furniture  since  the 
18th  Century  Chippendale  and  Hep- 
plewhite.  Swedish  Modern  is  very 
beautiful  and  rather  closely  allied 
to  the  Regency.  It  is  simple  in  de¬ 
sign  and  depends  upon  beauty  of 
wood  and  also  upon  hardware.” 

Chairman  Strodel :  “How  about 
California  furniture  say,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ?” 

Mr.  Elliott;  “There  is  some,  but 
most  of  it  is  too  extreme  for  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Chairman  Strodel :  “Some  stores 
did  a  rather  good  job  in  California 
furniture  last  year  and  we  are  going 
to  send  our  buyer  out  there. 

“What  about  fiber  identification  in 
home  furnishings  ?  I  will  call  on  Mr. 
Walker  to  say  a  word  about  it.” 

Mr.  Walker :  “You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  Rayon  rules.  We  will  have 
rules  for  the  silk  and  woolen  indus¬ 
tries  soon  and  undoubtedly  others. 
'Fhere  is  also  legislation  proposed  in 
Congress  concerning  woolen  identi¬ 
fication.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  will  undoubtedly  insist  upon 
compliance  and  we  should  be  on  our 
guard.  Manufacturers  must  label 
fabrics  as  that  is  the  only  way  the 
retailer  can  obtain  the  information  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumer.” 

Mr.  Elliott;  “Is  it  compulsory  for 
the  manufacturer  to  >abel  his  mer¬ 


•  MEN'S  AND  BOYS' 


An  Expert  Talks  on  Textiles  and 
Fiber  Identification 

S.  Weinberg, 

Industrial  By-Products  and  Research  Corp.,  Philadelphia 


^^'VT’OU  are  now  required  to  label 
all  merchandise  containing 
rayon,  in  accordance  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  rulings.  This 
is  merely  the  first  step.  The  next 
question  after  the  label  is — ‘What  is 
the  truth  about  what  these  fabrics 
will  do  for  the  consumer?’  It  is  up 
to  you  buyers  and  merchandise 
people  to  find  the  answers  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pjiss  them  on  -to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  mixtures  of  fibers  it  be¬ 


comes  your  problem  to  determine  at 
what  point  serviceability  is  sacrificed 
for  appearance,  handle  and  price. 
Rayons  produced  by  different 
processes  may  need  different  treat¬ 
ments.  The  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  have  not  been  prepared  by 
manufacturers.  You  should  insist 
that  the  manufacturer  prove  that  fab¬ 
rics  will  give  reasonable  satisfaction 
from  a  utility  point  of  view. 

“There  are  fabrics  on  the  market 


chandise?” 

Mr.  Walker;  “If  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  rules 
announced  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  Popular  Priced 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry,  it 
w'ould  seem  that  manufacturers  must 
label.  A  clause  in  these  rules  states 
in  substance  that  it  would  not  be  an 
unfair  trade  practice  for  purchasers 
to  return  dresses  not  properly 
labeled.” 

Mr.  Elliott;  “It  should  be  com¬ 
pulsory  for  manufacturers  to  label.” 

Chairman  Stiodel;  “There  is  one 
problem  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  namely — the  semi-annual 
furniture  and  floor  coverings  sales. 
Some  of  you  know  what  Wanamak- 
er’s  has  been  doing  in  eliminating 
semi-annual  sales.  Have  you  seen  a 
jjublished  statement  of  their  new 
policy  whereby  they  promise  savings 
averaging  20%  on  furniture? 

Mr.  Nichols;  "We  could  proba¬ 
bly  argue  the  question  pro  and  con 
and  some  would  still  have  the  sales 
and  some  would  not.” 

Chairman  Strodel ;  "Miss  Mul- 
hern,  have  you  anything  to  say?  1 
understand  you  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  concerning  semi-annual  sales." 

Miss  Helen  Mulhern ;  “Our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  the  subject  was  sent  to 
manufacturers.  Of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  the  majority  were  opposed 
to  the  sales.  They  felt  at  the  start 
that  these  sales  would  help  to  level 
out  peaks  and  valleys  in  production 
but  it  has  grown  to  such  a  point  that 
new  peaks  and  valley  have  come.  The 
February  issue  of  The  Bi^li.etin 
carries  the  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire.”  — W.  L.  Wai.ker. 


WEAR 


which  have  satisfactory  serviceabili¬ 
ty  while  there  are  others  that  are  at¬ 
tractive  but  unsatisfactory  in  use. 

“The  following  facts  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  consumer  in  purchasing 
a  fabric  or  garment ; 

“Does  it  dry  clean  readily  ?  How'  is 
it  affected  by  steam  pressing?  What 
will  a  hot  iron  do  to  it?  What  is  its 
resistance  to  abrasive  wear,  when 
dry  or  slightly  dampened?  What  is 
its  resistance  to  wrinkling?  Can  it 
hold  a  crease  ?  How  about  its  tensile 
strength  ? 

“These  and  many  other  facts  you 
should  know  before  you  invest  your 
store’s  money  in  garments  for  which 
the  consumer  holds  you  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  and  expects  complete  satis- 
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BIKE  KEDS 


or  successful 


Promotions 


BIKE  KEDS  ARE  MADE 
TO  RETAIL  AT 


Your  customers  know  that  they 
are  not  Keds  unless  the  name 
Keds  appears  in  the  shoes. 


The  bike  riding,  roller  skating,  pavement  burning  youth 
of  America  has  tested  Bike  Keds  and  found  them  tough. 
These  rugged  play  shoes  have  all  the  features  that  make 
for  a  good  promotion. 


KEDS  FLEXIBLE  ARCH  CUSHION 


Uppers  of  heavy  tire  duck  protect 
the  ankles. 

Extension  soles  of  molded  rubber 
6rip  the  pedals  and  provide  skate 
anchorage. 

Keds  Shock  -  Proof  insoles  absorb 
Jolts  and  jars. 

Keds  Scientific  Lasts  encourage 
youn^  feet  to  develop  normally. 
Best  of  all,  Keds  Flexible  Arch 
Cushions  add  their  support  to  stave 
off  fatigue.  For  ten  years  this  famous 
Keds  feature  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  posture  control  amon^ 
growing  boys. 


KEDS  SCIENTIFIC  LAST 


United  States  Rubber  Company^^ 


KEDS  SHOCK-PROOF  INSOLE 


Unilad  Stalai  Rubb«r  Products,  Inc, 
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faction  when  it  goes  bad. 

“You  will  undoubtedly  have  rul¬ 
ings  by  the  Commission  covering 
other  fibers  very  soon. 

“You  should  never  forget  that 
wearability  of  all  hair  fabrics  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  mathematics.  A  fab¬ 
ric  containing  5.000  fibers  per 
square  inch  will  wear  half  as  long 
as  one  containing  10,000  fibers, 
therefore  in  judging  quality  of 
camel’s  hair  fabrics  the  density  of  the 
finish  is  the  important  factor. 


\?YY7E  have  had  a  severe  drop 

W  in  volume.  Perhaps  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  he  to  have  us  return 
to  rudimentary  jirinciples  which 
were  forgotten  in  times  of  prosperi¬ 
ty.  I  would  state  that  the  four  neces¬ 
sary  components  to  successful  op¬ 
erations  are— Concentrated  Buying, 
Closer  Mark-up,  Sound  Advertising 
and  Restricted  Overhead. 

“Under  ‘Concentrated  Buying’,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  retailer  confine 
lum.self  to  as  few  price  ranges  as 
possible  and  to  buy  as  near  100% 
of  his  requirements  as  possible  from 
one  manufacturer  in  the  price  range. 
This  re.sults  in  simplified  buying — 
requiring  less  time;  simplified  in¬ 
struction  to  salesmen  in  the  store ; 
uniformity  of  product :  opjwrtunity 
to  buy  at  lower  prices;  better  de¬ 
liveries  ;  lower  alteration  co.sts ;  bet¬ 
ter  and  wider  showings  of  lines  in 
price  ranges;  smaller  stocks;  and 
you  can  better  establish  your  store 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  what 
price  niche  you  fit  into.  In  select¬ 
ing  your  price  range  you  must  he 
careful  to  choose  dependable  sources, 
as  to  price,  style,  workmanship,  and 
ability  to  make  deliveries  as  required. 
We  have  proved  that  concentrated 
buying  is  the  best  method  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

“Closer  Mark-up;  I  would  not 
want  to  enter  into  controversy  on 
what  the  mark-up  should  be.  Many 
concerns  are  making  substantial  net 
profits  by  working  on  as  little  as 
mark-up,  without  any  dis¬ 
count  on  purchase  prices.  Some 
stores  require  a  higher  mark-up.  plus 
additional  trade  discounts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  outstanding  successes 
in  the  department  store  field  are 
those  which  operate  on  the  closest 
basis. 

“The  public  knows  valQes  and  it 
is  humanly  impossible  to  obtain  a 


“Remember  all  fabrics  look  good 
when  new  but  how  will  they  look 
after  a  few  months  on  the  customer’s 
hack,  after  they  have  been  dry 
cleaned,  rubbed  with  s|X)tting  fluids 
and  pressed  with  a  steam  or  hot  iron  ? 
This  is  the  problem  that  still  remains 
after  you  have  put  the  proper  label 
on  the  merchandise  and  it  is  up  to 
3'ou  to  secure  as  many  ])roofs  of  wear 
as  j)ossible  in  order  to  insure  consum¬ 
er  satisfaction  and  build  good  will 
for  vour  store.’’ 


high  mark-up  and  com])ete  with  the 
successful  chains.  Some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  closer  mark-up  are — few 
mark-downs,  because  of  better  turn¬ 
over;  larger  volume  of  business;  en¬ 
ables  you  to  employ  higher  type  of 
salesmen  because  thev  can  earn  more 


Bovs'  Clothing  Depart- 
ment  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  step-child  of  the  store.  How¬ 
ever,  the  .successful  children’s  de- 
l>artments  in  any  concern  make  an 
insurance  policy  for  the  future.  A 
boy  who  is  ifleased  with  the  treatment 
is  a  strong  ])rosi)ect  as  a  customer 
when  he  grows  up.  Boys’  depart¬ 
ments  in  most  stores  have  been 
neglected.  Courageous  merchandis¬ 
ing  does  not  neces.sarily  imply  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  merchandise  and  hoping 
to  sell  it  because  you  have  courage. 
Too  large  as.sortments  only  induce 
out-of-stock  situations.  It  is  difficult 
to  sell  from  broken-assortments. 
There  are  three  types  of  merchan¬ 
dising  that,  in  my  estimation,  require 
particular  courage. 

“1.  Decrease  the  number  of  items 
carried  to  a  bare  minimum  of  abso¬ 
lute  essentials  plus  a  few  additional 
new  things  that  will  round  out  your 
assortment.  This  requires  courage 
— but  will  enable  you  to  maintain 
stock  in  all  sizes,  all  colors  and  price 
lines.  It  makes  easy  selling,  and  the 
net  result  is  a  cleaner  and  better 
stock,  which  results  in  lower  mark- 
downs,  and  lower  selling  costs. 

“2.  Capitalize  on  a  new  idea  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Study  all  new 
ideas  from  every  conceivable  angle. 


Session  Chairman ; 

.4.  M.  Bkrc 

.Arnold  Constable  &  Co, 

New  York 

money  with  more  sales. 

“Advertising:  Advertising  prices 
above  everything  else  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  far  more  productive  to  adver¬ 
tise  style,  quality  of  tailoring,  api)eal 
to  balanced  wardrobe  for  men,  and 
featuring  of  sjiecific  fabrics.  .At 
times,  price  is  the  most  important 
factor  but  these  occasions  should  be 
rare  indeed. 

“Overhead :  Naturally,  any  good 
merchant  watches  his  overhead. 
What  I  have  said  al)out  method  of 
ojjeration  will  make  it  possible  to 
keep  overhead  low.  for  I  know  that 
alteration  costs  will  be  lowered, 
actual  percentage  costs  of  salesmen 
can  be  lowered,  advertising  costs 
relatively  reduced,  and  mark-downs 
will  be  reduced.  La.st,  hut  not  least 
— net  ])rofits  will  be  increa.sed.  anrl 
we  cannot  remain  in  business  unless 
we  make  a  ])rofit.’’ 


and  instruct  v'our  salespersons,  ad¬ 
vertising  force  and  others  on  the 
idea.  Play  it  up — for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  purchase  it  with  an  idea  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Maintain  a  full  stock,  as  the 
spark  is  missing  if  customers  walk 
out.  It  is  neither  smart  nor  good 
merchandising  to  play  up  too  many 
diflFerent  promotions. 

“3.  Run  few  sales,  but  make  each 
one  successful.  If  we  run  sales  too 
often  customers  wait  for  sales  instead 
of  buying  the  regular  merchandise. 
When  to  run  a  sale  depends  upon  the 
individual  buyer’s  opinion  and  ex¬ 
perience.  How  to  run  a  sale  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  judge  his  custom¬ 
ers.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
run  more  than  two  or  three  sales  in 
a  season.  The  mark-on  should  be 
low  as  we  hope  to  get  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  and  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  These  sales  should  be  run  on 
holidays  when  boys  are  out  of  school, 
and  run  on  merchandise  that  is  fast 
selling  at  that  particular  time.  Small 
sales  should  be  eliminated.  Empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  on  a  series  of 
sales  that  represent  a  concentrated 
effort  in  a  big  push.  If  they  are  not 
attempted  too  often  they  should  result 
in  a  large  concentrated  business  in  a 
short  space  of  time  and  add  consid¬ 
erably  to  profit.” 


Ho'nv  to  Make  a  Profit  Under  the  Present 
Change  of  Conditions 

B.vrnev  Golub, 

I'oniuui  &  Clark,  Nne  York 


Courageous  Merchandising  of  Boys’  Wear 
Makes  Money 

Gersox  Reich M.VN, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Xczv  York 
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Discussion 

Led  by:  Mr.  Doi’chkrty, 

Ludwig  Bauman  Conif'any,  AVw  y’ork 


I'.  Kahn  (I’oys’  Outfit  Co.):  “I 
am  in  <jieat  .symi)athy  with  wliat  Mr. 
WiinlitTfij  -^aid  about  quality  of  l)oys’ 
and  students’  dothiufj  fabrics  but 
isn't  it  a  vicious  circle?  Where  are 
we  to  be^in  to  improve  the  quality 
of  boys'  fabrics?  Certainly  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  fabric,  manufactur¬ 
er  of  the  clotbiu",  and  the  retailer  are 
anxious  to  sell  better  fabrics  but  isn’t 
it  a  ])rice  factor  and  wbat  are  we  jjo- 
in.t;  to  do  al)out  it?” 

Mr.  Weinberg:  “The  manufactur¬ 
er  is  asked  to  build  a  fabric  at  a  price 
to  meet  a  certain  i)ricc  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  wants.  If  the  manufacturer 
bad  courage  be  would  say — ‘That  is 
beneath  my  reputation  or  jiractice  to 
utilize  fabrics  below  a  certain  content 
or  weight  or  color  that  might  fade. 
]>!ven  if  you  gave  me  a  premium  I 
would  not  make  them'.  (If  course, 
be  would  fear  that  some  competi¬ 
tor  woukl  take  the  business,  there¬ 
fore  a  lack  of  courage  to  do  what 
would  be  best. 

“It  is  up  to  the  buyer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  lx)ys’  wear  to  get  together 
and  build  on  a  solid  ground  with  fab¬ 
rics  that  will  stand  uj)  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  otherwise, 
be  is  going  to  lose  consumer  trade. 
The  manufacturers  of  fabrics  would 
be  compelled  to  make  wbat  is 
wanted” 

H.  M.  Sbartenberg  (Sbarten- 
berg’s,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.)  :  “Has 
any  test  been  made  on  a  i)articular 
piece  of  goods  that  will  tell  wbat  it 
will  do  when  made  into  a  boy’s  suit  ?” 

Mr.  Weinberg:  “I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  has  been  very  little  of  that  done, 
because  the  manufacturer  tries  to 
make  the  fabric  look  handsome  and 
assumes  the  attitude  ‘Don’t  tell  them 
everything’.  Such  manufacturers  are 
the  ones  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
for  identification  of  woolen  goods. 
Wearability  tests  are  very  rare  in 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics. 

H.  D.  Ehrlich  (Scranton  Dry 
Gofxls  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa.) :  “It 
seems  to  me  that  the  boys’  wear  in¬ 
dustry  is  far  behind  other  industries. 

“In  the  girls’  department  practi¬ 
cally  everything  has  a  label,  whether 
it  is  pre-shrunk,  vat-dye,  or  other 
characteri.stics.  hut  you  cannot  find 
labels  showing  quality  in  boys’  wear. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
soon  require  manufacturers  to  laliel 
woolens. 

“Labelling  rayon  has  improved 
sales.  Consumers  are  interested  in 
knowing  content  of  fabrics.  You  can 


go  to  the  children’s  dress  houses  and 
buy  merchandise  and  have  no  trouble 
with  it  as  it  is  labelled  -hut  go  to 
certain  hoys’  wear  manufacturers 
and  buy  jxjlo  shirts  or  blou.ses  and 
you  might  find  them  of  sizes  to  fit 
infants.  We  don’t  retpiest  manufac¬ 
turers  to  label — as  they  tell  yem  it 
costs  money.  However,  men’s  shirt 
manufacturers  and  children’s  dress 
nKinufactnrers  are  labelling. 

“I  think  it  is  a  j)rogram  for 
X.  R.  D.  (I.  A.  to  get  together  with 
the  manufacturers  and  demand  label¬ 
ing.  They  won’t  pay  any  attention 
to  ref|uests  from  individual  .stores.’’ 

Mr.  Greenberg  (B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica.  New  York)  :  “Inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  consumer  who  is  asking  for 
information  and  apparently  is  going 
to  get  it,  whether  or  not  it  will  do 
her  any  good,  would  it  not  be  advis¬ 
able  for  ]iiece  goo<ls  manufacturers 
now,  to  advocate  labeling  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  such  as  wearability  and 
service  and  handling  and  cleaning?” 

Mr.  Weinberg:  “The  manufactur¬ 
er  of  a  suit,  for  examine,  has  a  com¬ 
plex  problem — the  fabric  in  the  main 
body  of  the  suit — the  lining — the 
canvas  in  the  suit,  etc.  I  think  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  defi- 
nitelv  going  to  rule  on  it.” 

W.  L.  Walker  (N.  R.  D.  G.  A.)  : 
“Regarding  the  rayon  rules.  Mr. 
Weinl)erg  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  the  consumer  r[roui)s  were  in- 
.strumental  in  having  the  rules  adopt¬ 
ed.  There  is  only  one  practical  meth¬ 
od  through  which  the  information 
concerning  fibre  content  can  be 
])assed  and  that  is  by  lalK'lling  by 
manufacturers.  That  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  expects  manufac¬ 
turers  to  label  is  indicated  very 
strongly  in  the  rules  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Popular  Priced  Dress 
Manufacturing  Indirstry  and  the 
House  Dress  and  Wash  Frock  In¬ 
dustry.  We  will  have  rules  for  the 
woolen  industry  very  soon.  Labelling 
should  disclose  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  fibre  content  as  has  Ix-en 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  today. 

Raymond  E.  Rapp  (Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.)  :  “I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to 
what  would  be  the  recommendation 
concerning  handling  alteration 
charges.  1  am  wondering  bow  many 
stores  charge  for  alterations.  Every 
store  in  Washington  charges  for  al- 
teration.s.” 

Mr.  Berg:  “The  store  I  represent 
is  the  one  store  in  New  York  that 


charges  for  alterations.  This  was 
started  about  twelve  years  ago  and 
we  don’t  have  an  average  of  one  com- 
idaint  per  month.  Certain  well  known 
stores  in  New  York  have  followed 
a  iMilicy  of  not  charging  for  altera¬ 
tions  and  this  has  undoubtedly  kept 
the  other  stores  from  making  the 
charges.” 

b'.  C.  McLean  (Hills.  McLean  & 
Haskins.  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.)  : 
“Mr.  Berg  stated  you  could  not 
make  a  charge  on  some  of  your 
branded  lines.” 

Mr.  Berg:  “The  reason  is  that 
when  you  charge  for  alterations  you 
eliminate  5  to  6%  in  your  mark-up, 
because  you  get  it  through  the 
charges.  ()n  branded  lines  with  ad- 
verti.sed  maintained  ])rices,  the  price 
is  .such  that  your  mark-iq)  will  take 
care  of  alterations.  The  same  thing 
in  princi])le  a])])lies  to  Boys’  wear. 
We  can  sell  tuir  Imws’  wear  a  little 
cheaiier  because  we  don’t  include  the 
alteration  cost  in  our  mark-up. 

Mr.  Kahn:  “Mr.  Reichman,  in 
your  insistence  on  cutting  down  the 
classifications  of  mcrchandi.se  carried 
in  the  boys’  department,  do  you  make 
adequ.ate  allowance  for  new  style 
ideas?” 

Mr.  Reichman:  “I  very  definitely 
stated  that  we  cut  down  our  style 
lines  so  we  can  take  care  of  new 
things.” 

Mr.  Rapp:  “Our  store  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  within  five  minutes  walk 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  Lalxir,  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have 
people  in  almo.st  every  day  looking 
around  for  information.  We  are  try- 
ing  to  get  labels  onto  everything.  We 
label  our  coats  and  our  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  ‘made  of  wool’  .showing  that  the 
linings  are  rayon  and  so  forth.  Will 
the  new  rulings  on  wool  identification 
l)e  .such  that  manufacturers  will  take 
care  of  that?” 

Mr.  Walker:  “I  am  not  sure  yet 
just  what  the  situation  will  be — but 
we  are  working  with  manufacturers 
on  labelling  and  expect  that  they  will 
label  as  the  result  of  the  F.  T.  C. 
rules.  As  to  the  clothing  industry, 
it  is  a  question  whether  linings,  trim¬ 
mings,  etc.  will  have  to  l)e  labelled. 
They  may  lie  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  rules,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
state  just  bow  it  will  be  done.  The 
main  question  in  regard  to  the  rules 
for  the  woolen  industry  is  whether 
the  fibres  will  have  to  be  designated 
as  ‘Virgin  Wool’  or  ‘Reworked 
Wool’.  We  hope  that  will  not  be 
necessary  as  we  feel  that  to  call 
wcxilen  fabrics  ‘Reworked  Wool’ 
would  cause  much  sales  resistance.” 

Mr.  Golub :  “The  chains  have  con- 
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sidered  labelling  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  to  label  everything  in 
the  garment,  that  is,  all  fabrics,  we 
would  have  left  a  suit  made  of  labels. 
I  hope  something  less  complicated 
will  be  worked  out.” 

Chairman  Berg :  “Of  course,  man¬ 
ufacturers  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
do  what  is  expected  by  the  F.  T.  C. 
when  the  rules  are  put  into  effect.” 

Mr.  Kahn:  “Why  not  ask  Mr. 
Walker.  If  he  were  a  manufacturer 
of  boys’  clothing,  what  would  he  do 
with  regard  to  labelling  for  the  sea¬ 
son  ?” 

Mr.  Walker:  “That  is  a  difficult 
question.  However,  I  might  suggest 
that  if  I  were  a  boys’  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer,  I  would  discuss  the  matter 
of  labelling  with  other  manufactur¬ 


ers  and  with  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and 
see  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
as  to  what  would  be  practical  and 
in  accordance  with  what  it  appears 
to  be  good  sense.  Then,  I  would,  in 
cooperation  with  the  others,  go  to  the 
F.  T.  C.  and  express  the  opinion  of 
the  group  as  individuals.  If  this  were 
done  in  advance  it  is  possible  that 
certain  difficult  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  might  be  changed.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however:  we  are 
going  to  have  the  rules.  So  why  is 
it  not  a  good  policy  to  work  together 
for  something  practical.” 

Chairman  Berg:  “It  is  late  so  I 
will  just  mention  a  memorandum 
which  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  prepared 
as  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent 


out  some  time  ago  for  opinions  on 
best  selling  price  lines  for  spring 
1938.  They  are:  Men’s  Coats — (1) 
$25.  (2)  $30.  (3)  $20  and  $35. 
These  are  about  the  same  as  spring 
1937. 

“Suits — (1)  $35.  (2)  $25  and 
$30.  (3)  $40.  Same  as  spring  1937. 

“Shirts— (1)  $2.00.  (2)  $1.69. 
(3)  $1.39 — same  as  spring  1937. 

“Men’s  Hose — (1)  35  cents.  (2) 
55  cents.  (3)  25  cents.  Same  as 
spring  1937. 

“Men’s  shoes — (1)  $5.00.  (2) 

$5.50.  (3)  $4.00  and  5^.00.  Same  as 
last  year. 

“In  other  words,  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  1937.” 

— W.  L.  Walker. 


•  READY  TO  WEAR 


What  Department  Stores  Can  Learn  From 
Specialty  Stores 

Samlel  W.  Strickman. 

Merchandise  Manager,  Gimbcl  Brothers,  New  York  City 


WrrtHE  total  volume  of  fourteen 
department  stores  in  the  New 
York  metro|X)litan  area  was  $288,- 
000.000  in  1920,  but  in  1936,  for  the 
same  group  of  stores  the  volume  was 
only  $273,000,000.  Something  hap¬ 
pened  in  those  sixteen  years  that 
must  be  analyzed  that  is  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  these  stores  and  to  stores 
similarly  situated  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

“Volume  has  not  dropped  because 
business  has  been  standing  still.  The 
population  of  New  York  has  in¬ 
creased  from  5.600.000  in  1920  to 
7.300,000  in  1936 ;  the  wealth  of 
the  community  has  increased  from 
$1,624,000,000  deposits  in  this  area 
in  1920,  to  $4,107,000.000 ‘in  1936; 
and  the  number  of  deposit  accounts 
have  increased  from  2,450.000  to 
4,840,000  during  that  time. 

“We  must  get  the  story  behind 
the  figures.  Let  us  see  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  An  army  of  specialty  .shops 
has  sprung  up,  creating  neighbor¬ 
hood  business  centers. 

“At  the  Same  time,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  downtown  retail  business  area, 
these  fourteen  large  stores  have  lieen 
fighting  for  a  diminishing  volume. 
This  must  be  hapix*ning  in  every 
large  city  in  America. 

“Aside  from  the  convenience  of 
neighborhood  shopping,  there  must 
be  other  reasons  why  the^e  specialty 
shops  are  sb  successful,  and  why 


they  are  drawing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  away  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

“.As  I  see  it : 

“1.  Our  method  of  merchandising 
in  dej)artinent  stores  is  such  that 
buyers  do  not  express  their  own 
per.sonality  nor  the  personality  the 
store  wishes  to  have  represented. 
In  their  desire  to  have  fewer  mark- 
downs,  they  lean  to  stajiles  only  and 
fail  to  express  fashion  iiersonality. 
Soon,  all  departments  in  every  store 
look  alike.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  need  for  staples. 

“2.  Too  many  buyers  throughout 
-America  are  prone  to  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer 
says  he  has  had  orders  and  re-orders 
of  a  certain  number.  The  buyer 
should  also  ask  herself :  ‘What  kind 
of  a  store  do  I  represent,  and  what 
styles  will  best  express  my  cu.stom- 
ers’  view|X)int?’  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  customer  still  likes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  is  buying  an  ‘exclu¬ 
sive.’ 

“Women  today  are  much  more 
style-conscious  than  ever  before. 
Now  then,  what  are  we  doing  in 
department  stores  to  satisfy  those 
longings  and  desires  of  every  girl  in 
•America  to  look  like  a  movie  .star? 
Walk  into  any  department  store, 
look  at  the  average  dress  depart¬ 
ment,  and  what  do  you  find?  You 
find  a  hundred  of  a  style  on  a  rack; 


you'll  find  a  million  price  signs;, 
you’ll  find  inarticulate  salespeople 
in  many  ca.ses,  who  think  Lanvin  is 
a  mayonnaise  brand ;  you’ll  find  an 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  store 
alxjut  clinching  sales ;  you’ll  find 
that  you  will  have  to  wait  on  your¬ 
self  cafeteria  style  and  be  a  marvel¬ 
ously  good  shopper  to  find  just  the 
thing  that  looks  good  on  you. 

“But.  on  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  what  do  you  find  in  the  special¬ 
ty  shops?  You’ll  find  the  store  own 
er  right  on  the  job,  bidding  a  cheery 
good  morning  when  the  customer 
walks  in,  getting  her  seated  com¬ 
fortably,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
good  saleswoman,  bringing  out  one 
dress  at  a  time  and  surrounding  it 
with  enough  glamour  to  make  it 
.seem  as  if  it  were  the  one  and  only 
dress  designed  by  its  creator  as  a 
masterpiece  to  stand  before  the 
world.  A’'ou  will  also  find  the  smart 
specialty  shop  owner  goes  through 
her  dress  stock  and  replaces  all  the 
lavish  ornamentation  (with  which 
most  of  our  manufacturers  are  so 
generous),  with  tasteful  buckles, 
lielts,  or  buttons,  which  may  cost  a 
few  cents  more.  Imt  which  ‘persona¬ 
lize’  the  dress,  and  keep  it  from 
looking  exactly  like  a  thousand  other 
dresses  all  over  town.  This  slight 
change  in  detail  makes  it  possible 
for  her  to  charge  perhaps  a  few 
dollars  more,  and,  what  is  much 
more  im])ortant.  makes  the  customer 
believe  she  has  an  original  ‘creation’. 

“Department  stores  do  have  a 
mission  in  their  communities,  and 
they  do  offer  advantages  that  the 
small  .specialty  shop  cannot  hope  to 
ever  offer: 
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“1.  Charge  account  privileges. 

“2.  A  liberal  exchange  and  credit 
system. 

“3.  A  far  wider  selection  in  type 
and  in  price  range  than  the  specialty 
shop  can  give.  The  average  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  limits  itself  to  a  small 
price  range. 

“The  greatest  sales  ]X)tentiality  a 
dei)artment  store  possesses  is  the 
following :  Department  store  buyers 
are  .s])ecialists  in  their  resix-ctive 


4  S  we  look  into  1938,  one  thing 
is  unmistakably  clear  about 
ready-to-wear  promotions.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  on  the  pressure  boys.  That 
kind  of  oi)eration,  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  is  not  working.  It  never 
did  produce  anything  hut  a  single 
day’s  business ;  it  isn’t  even  jjroduc- 
ing  that  right  now.  The  size  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  has  no  hearing  whatever  on 
the  resjxanse.  If  the  merchandising 
idea  isn’t  sound,  you  won’t  even  get 
hack  the  cost  of  the  art  work. 

“.\s  I  see  it.  the  outstanding  lesson 
of  recent  ready-to-wear  advertising 
is  just  this :  an  ounce  of  imagination 
is  ivorth  a  pound  of  price  appeal. 
That  same  public  which  is  so 
apathetic  to  much  of  our  pleading,  is 
more  alert  than  ever  to  new  ideas  and 
to  a  fresh  presentation  of  those  new 
ideas. 

‘"The  buyer  ivho  zt'ill  get  the  most 
cut  of  sales  promotion  in  1938  is  the 
buyer  zvho  zi’ill  put  style  to  zvork  52 
zveeks  of  tlte  year.  Whether  the 
customer  is  shopping  on  March  15th 
or  on  December  25th.  whether  she 
is  buying  an  Easter  hat  for  herself  or 
a  liedjacket  for  Grandma,  style  is  un¬ 
mistakably  her  first  consideration. 
She  may  compromise  a  bit  on  price, 
she  may  protest  a  bit  al)out  service, 
but  she  is  unyielding  on  the  question 
of  style. 

“Tell  me  the  state  of  the  creative 
mind  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  pretty  fair  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  nation’s  business  for  the 
next  six  months.  A  swallow  may  not 
make  a  summer,  but  a  new  silhouette 
can  certainly  do  it.  No  woman  ever 
bought  a  new  hat  because  she  wanted 
to  sit  around  the  house.  Let  a  woman 
feel  that  she’s  well  dressed  and  she’s 
ready  to  go  to  town. 

“Women  not  only  want  to  see  and 
wear  new  styles — they  want  to  read 
about  them.  Our  leading  fashion 
magazines  do  a  distinguished  job  of 


fields.  Their  business  is  only  to  buy 
and  to  sell.  The  specialty  shoji  own¬ 
er  has  the  myriad  problems  of  man¬ 
agement,  finance,  window-trimming, 
in  some  cases  advertising,  jjersonnel 
— everything.  We  should  relieve  the 
buyer  of  all  extraneous  duties  which 
rightly  belong  to  other  divisions  of 
the  .store,  so  that  she  can  devote 
herself  entirely  to  the  job  for  which 
she  was  hired :  to  buy  fashions  and 
to  sell  fashions!” 


style  reporting  —  their  circulation 
and  their  prestige  are  on  the  rise — 
still  they  reach  only  a  limited  audi¬ 
ence.  Undoubtedly,  the  chief  .source 
of  authentic  fashion  nezvs  for  the 
American  zvoman  is  in  the  day  to 
day  advertising  of  the  big  stores  and 
specialty  shops.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it — the  stores  that  are  doing 
the  52-week  style  job  are  getting  ex¬ 
tra  dividends  in' the  form  of  respon¬ 
sive  readership.  Their  ads  are 
watched  with  the  same  eager  interest 
as  the  latest  four-star  movie.  That 
type  of  advertising  renders  a  service 
that  goes  far  beyond  our  calculations. 
It  has  as  much  to  do  with  building 
good  will  and  acceptance  as  any  in¬ 
dividual  service  that  a  store  can 
render.  All  in  all,  it  gives  a  picture 
of  the  store  that  becomes  more  and 
more  clearly  defined  as  the  sea.sons 
go  by. 

“Some  buyers  may  feel  that  the 
kind  of  store  in  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing  does  not  lend  itself  to  style  pro¬ 
motion.  The  buyer  who  feels  that 
way  has  only  half  a  heart  for  the 


Mr.  11  lock  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ready-to-wear  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  time  when  there  were 
no  chain  specialty  stores  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
very  few  specialty  stores  of  any  kind 
in  this  field  in  the  days  within  his 
memory.  The  department  stores 
were  getting  the  ready-to-wear  busi¬ 
ness.  “I'hey  lx)ught  .show  pieces.’’ 
said  Mr.  Block,  “paying  from  $95 
to  $375  a  gown  or  a  suit,  showed  off 


job.  Even  in  stores  that  are  addicted 
to  an  everlasting  round  of  storewide 
sales,  we  find  departments  that  go 
along  serenely  and,  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  manner,  get  the  style  job  done. 
And  there  is  always  a  soft  spot  in 
the  heart  of  the  owner — as  well  as 
a  measure  of  respect — for  that  kind 
of  department  management.  Some¬ 
how,  when  the  net  appears,  that  de¬ 
partment  manages  to  have  a  respect¬ 
able  markup  and  a  pretty  low  adver¬ 
tising  percentage.  And  that  buyer 
invarialdy  finds  a  new  contract  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

“We,  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  have  a  definite  resixmsihility 
to  the  buyer  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  who  elects  this  course  for  1938. 
We  have  to  provide  better  art  work 
.so  that  the  new  styles  will  look  at¬ 
tractive  in  print  as  well  as  on  the 
form :  we  have  to  write  fresh,  en¬ 
gaging  copy  that  will  convey  the  joy 
of  presentation ;  and  we  have  to  stand 
by  that  buyer  when  the  pressure  boys 
liegin  to  break  down  the  doors  as  they 
hope  the  customers  will — and  never 
do.  And  we  have  to  do  it  because  we 
believe  and  know  that  its  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  so. 

“The  minute  you  deviate  from  this 
policy  in  1938,  you  might  as  well  quit 
for  the  season.  You  can’t  be  a  style 
department  as  the  mood  comes  upon 
you.  There  won’t  lie  any  shortage  of 
good  style  news  in  1938— the  design¬ 
ers  are  doing  a  sounder  job  every 
year.  More  and  more  stores,  more 
and  more  departments  are  following 
this  logical  course.  Whether  general 
business  conditions  will  prove  all  that 
we  hope  them  to  be  or  not.  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  style  business. 

“Everybody  who  is  engaged  in 
making,  in  buying,  in  selling  ready- 
to-wear  has  a  great  opportunity  in 
1938  for  today,  as  never  before,  style 
marches  on !" 


with  it.  took  l)ig  markdowns,  and 
hoped  to  make  it  up  on  the  other 
merchandi.se  that  was  sold  at  more 
|)opular  ])rices.  The  ready-to-wear 
departnu'iit  was  the  keystone  of 
many  de]>artment  stores.  That  busi¬ 
ness  was  very  profitable  then  and 
many  stores  were  built  around  these 
de])artinents.’’ 

'I'he  next  big  develojiment  in  the 
ready-to-wear  business  was  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  mail  order  houses,  with 
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iht'ir  well  illustrated  eataldgs.  and 
department  stores  began  to  appeal 
frantically  for  legislation  to  ])roteci 
them. 

At  about  the  same  time  something 
was  happening  to  rescue  the  depan- 
ment  stores — new  roads  were  being 
built  all  over  the  country,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  were  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  man’s  pocketbook.  so 
that  ix'Ojde  living  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  found  it  possible  to  go  to  town. 
J’eople  wanted  to  see  and  feil  the 
merchandise  they  bought,  and  ihe 
beautiful  catalog  illustrations  were 
no  longer  attractive.  'Ibis  s])elled 
the  doom  of  many  of  the  mail  order 
houses.  Some  of  the  others  built 
their  own  .stores  in  these  towms  and 
cities  which  were  so  accessible  to 
the  automobile,  and  a  new  order  of 
bu-siness  was  established — known  as 
the  chain  store  and  specialty  store. 

Mr.  lilock  digressed  here  to  com¬ 
ment  on  merchandise  budgeting, 
“'fhe  average  buyer,”  he  said, 
“Comes  to  the  market  and  spends  on 
;i  budget  rather  than  coming  pre¬ 
pared  with  actual  knowledge  of  style 
trends.  She  sticks  to  her  budget  all 
right,  but  the  ((ue.stion  that  we,  as 
the  heads  of  buying  offices,  often 
a.sk  is,  ‘Did  .she  buy  the  right  kind 
of  merchandise?’  ”  He  feels  that  very 
often  they  do  not  shop  around 
enough,  nor  do  they  compare  enough 
to  make  .sure  that  they  are  buying 
something  that  represents  the  ulti¬ 
mate  for  the  dollar  they  have  to 
.sjiend.  That,  he  believes,  is  the  all 
important  thing.  The  chain  store 
ready-to-wear  buyer  has  one  pur¬ 
pose  :  to  make  money  for  his  firm. 

Mr.  Block  listed  w’hat  he  consid¬ 
ered  essential  qualifications  for  the 
department  store  ready-to-wear  buy¬ 
er.  First,  he  must  be  a  style  buyer 
and  have  the  faculty  of  buying  nu-r- 
chandise  that  “clicks.”  Sectmd.  to 
do  a  profitable  job,  the  buyer  niu.st 
know  how’  to  take  markdowns 
quickly.  Third,  he  will  keep  new 
goods  coming  in  continually  and  jday 
be.st  sellers  as  long  as  they  are  goocl, 
and  not  be  a  one-of-each  tyix“  of 
buyer. 

“Perhaps  one  or  two  or  three 
styles  could  be  the  making  of  a  good 
season.”  he  said,  “and  never  get  the 
complex  that  yot4r  city  is  too  small  to 
do  this,  or  too  small  to  do  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  chain  store  man  in  your  city 
can  tell  you  that  they  sometimes  sell 
25  and  perhajis  50  garments  of  a 
style  during  a  few  weeks’  time.  I 
would  urge  buyers  coming  to  the 
market  not  to  buy  only  one  of  a  style, 
but  rather  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
back  the  winners ;  make  .up  their 
minds  to  have  the  courage  to  jiick 


Session  Chairman : 

S.4ML'EL  W.  STRICKM.4.N, 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York  City 

winners.  You  will  find  that  if  you 
laiy,  say.  four  of  a  style  and  three 
styles  instead  of  one  of  a  style  and 
twelve  styles  you  will  have  a  better 
indication  of  the  winners  when  you 
get  back  home  and  begin  selling 
them.  The  winners  will  register 
(piickly  when  they  sell  and  you  will 
be  able  to  reorder  ;uid  make  your 
profits.  Some  times  a  season’s  prof¬ 
its  is  made  on  only  one  style. 

“Another  thing  that  department 
store  buyers  are  a])t  to  do,  is  to  al¬ 
low  manufacturers  too  much  leeway 
in  making  up  an  order,  with  respect 
to  size  and  color  assortments.  For 
a  buyer  to  say  ‘assorted  colors'  when 
writing  out  the  order  for.  say  50  or 
100  dresses,  is  suicidal.  It  is  very 
inqiortant  that  you  specify  the 
color  numher,  and  if  iKissible  clip  off 
a  little  piece  of  the  swatch  of  the 
color  as  a  reference  .sample. 

“While  there  are  no  .so-called 
stajdes  in  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment,  we  do  have  them.  We  call 
them  classics.  These  must  be  watched 
very  carefully,  as  they  usually  lend 
themselves  to  the  largest  reorder 
business.” 

Too  many  times,  he  .said,  the  buy¬ 
er  watches  the  dollar  turnover  rather 
than  the  unit  turnover,  although  the 
unit  turnover  is  the  imporant  thing. 

When  a  stock  runs  too  large,  Mr. 
Block  finds  it  a  .sure  sign  that  the 
wrong  numbers  have  been  bought, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  clean  these 
out  quickly  and  stock  wanted  items. 
He  warned  buyers  against  letting 
personal  tastes  swaj'  them  in  the 
selection  of  goods,  and  cited  the  case 
of  a  store  which  found  it.self  w’ith  a 
large  inventory  of  dresses,  among 
which  customers  nevertheless  could 
not  find  what  they  wanted.  A  check¬ 
up  showed  that  most  of  the  dresses 
were  long-sleeved.  The  buyer,  a  con¬ 
servative,  middle-aged  w'oman,  had 
been  leaning  toward  the  matronly 
type  of  garment,  and  w’as  missing  out 
on  the  youthful,  short-sleeved  types. 
He  suggested  that  stores  consider 
selecting  buyers  wdiose  tastes  are  in 
keeping  witli  the  type  of  customers 
the  merchandise  will  appeal  to. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  priced  end  of  the  ready-to-wear 
business.  ^Ir.  Block  advised  buyers 
to  keep  new  goods  rolling  into  the 
store  continually,  and  not  to  save  up 
orders  so  they  can  get  a  trip  to  the 
market — starving  their  stocks  in  the 
meantime.  And  what  is  worse,  the 


buyer  then  comes  to  the  market  and 
is  in  a  rush  for  this  and  for  that,  and 
buys  a  little  here  and  there.  When 
she  gets  home  she  finds  that  the 
goods  she  wanted  very  badly  has 
been  sui)])lied  by  the  other  stores  and 
she  is  faced  with  dumping  what  she 
has  just  bought. 

“Another  thing  for  a  dei^artment 
store  to  realize,  ”  he  said,  “is  this: 
That  in  spite  of  the  good  job  that 
the  chain  store  does  in  ready-to- 
wear.  it  confines  practically  all  of  its 
activities  to  the  misses’  and  little 
women’s  end  of  it.  There  is  a  grand 
oiqjortunity  to  ])lay  up  the  women’s 
end  of  the  business.” 

Mr.  Block  then  emphasized  the 
jjoint  that  if  10/f  of  ready-to-wear 
is  .sold  at  markdowns.  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  jirofits, 
regardless  of  the  sales  volume  of  the 
department.  'I'he  answer  is  that  a 
buyer  must  keep  reordering  new 
numbers  which  sell  quickly  and  do 
not  need  markdowns  to  move  them. 

Central  Merchandising 

Mr.  Block  suggests  to  store  f)wn- 
ers  that  they  study  the  central  mer¬ 
chandising  idea  for  buying  popular 
priced  ready-to-wear.  This  .saves  the 
store  considerable  traveling  expen.se 
and  time  of  buyers.  Buying  the  num¬ 
bers  that  click  is  the  chain  store  i.'lea. 
and  buying  such  items  through  a  cen¬ 
tral  buying  office  is  really  stealing  a 
page  out  of  the  specialty  chain  store’s 
book. 

The  chain  store’s  New  York  office 
people  watch  the  new  numbers  going 
out  of  the  factories,  and  see  which 
items  are  reordered.  As  soon  as  such 
numhers  are  reordered,  even  before 
their  own  stores  have  received  their 
merchandise,  reorders  are  placed  by 
the  New  York  chain’s  representative. 
Department  stores  should  do  like- 
wi.se,  he  said.  “The  out-of-town 
store  must  be  willing  to  level  itself 
to  that  kind  of  an  operation.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  ready-to-wear  de- 
]iartment  is  really  operating  between 
two  millstones.  The  upper  millstone 
I  would  call  the  better  class  of  spe¬ 
cialty  store,  and  the  lower  one  is  the 
chain  type  of  specialty  store  of  jiopu- 
lar  priced  goods.” 

Now,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  better  type  ready-to-wear  shop 
requires  buying  talent.  In  other 
words,  unusual  ability  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  styles  to  give  the  person.alized 
.service  that  a  customer  appreciates. 
This  requires  continuous  personal 
contact  with  customers,  the  right 
physical  surroundings  for  the  nicer 
type  of  ready  to  wear,  and  above  all 
fa.shion  and  style  rightness. 
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1 1 1-'  merchandising  (livisit)ns  of 
1  stores  will  shortly  he  compelled 
to  operate  under  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules  not  only  for  rayon 
hut  also  for  the  fur  industry,  the  wool 
industry,  linen,  silk  and  others,  an¬ 
nounced  Irving  C.  Fox  in  answering 
questions  on  the  situation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  respect  to  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  and  the  laheling  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  que.stioned  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  has  a  right  to  do 
certain  things  in  this  connection,  they 
will  merely  do  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  wool  ca.se  and  go  tt)  Congress 
and  get  a  statute  that  cannot  he  (|ues- 
tioned :  so  that  Mr.  Fox,  as  counsel 
for  the  Association  urges  retailers 
to  conform  to  the  rtx|uirements  of  the 
ra.j’on  rulings  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  compelling  the  manufacturers  to 
label  their  garments  properly. 

While  the  cutting-up  trade  seem 
to  he  recalcitrant  for  the  time  being, 
this  is  not  expected  to  continue  for 
long,  in  view  of  the  experiences  of  the 
popular  priced  dress  manufacturers 
and  house  frock  manufacturers  who 
went  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  obtain  a  ruling  on  unfair 
returns  from  retailers.  They  received 
api)roval  of  a  ruling  that  acceptance 
of  unfair  returns  was  an  unfair  trade 
practice,  hut  in  that  rule  was  a  pro- 
vi.sion  that  nothing  in  that  rule 
should  iwohihit  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  was  not  pnqierly 
labeled  as  to  fiber  content. 

The  fur  rules  are  expected  to  he 
issued  .shr»rtly,  and  when  they  come 
through  they  will  compel  laheling  of 
the  true  name  of  all  furs,  as  well  as 
the  country  of  origin. 

“I  think  it  is  the  hounden  duty  of 
the  manufacturers,”  said  Mr.  Fox, 
“to  supply  the  information  which  the 
law  or  the  rules  say  must  he  supplied 
to  the  consumer,  because  he  is  the 
only  one  who  really  knows.”  Mr. 
Fox  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
wool  fabrics,  the  rulings  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between 
virgin  wool  and  reworked  wool.  Only 
the  manufacturer  of  the  fabric  will 
have  this  information. 

Mr.  Fox  urged  stores  to  cooperate 
with  the  .-\s.sociation  in  compelling 
labeling  by  manufacturers  for  their 
own  protection.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  issuing  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  orders  against  retailers  where 
misrepresentation  takes  place,  and 
such  orders  or  lawsuits  create  an 
unfavorable  impression,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  stores  in  the  smaller 


communities.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  going  to  use  its  jxiwers  to  en¬ 
force  ])ro])er  identification  of  mer¬ 
chandise  content  for  the  protection 
of  the  ultimate  con.sumer,  Mr.  Fo.x 
says,  and  “for  the  sake  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  retailers  the  more  we  assist  in 
the  i^roiier  identification  of  the  con- 
ten'  of  these  products  the  better  otf 
all  of  our  members  are  going  to  Ik*. 
The  consumer’s  demand  can’t  In* 
ignored  and  the  consumer  has  all  the 
best  of  the  argument.” 

That  manufacturers  should  he 
given  consideration  and  helj)  from 
the  retailer  in  this  matter  of  laheling. 
was  .acknowledged,  and  Mr.  Fo.x  ad- 
vi.sed  that  they  be  given  reasonable 
time.  Retailers  should  not  just  .send 
unlaheled  merchandise  hack  to  them, 
hut  let  them  know  that  they  are  in 
earnest  and  th,at  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  cannot  he  ignored. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  \V.  Einstein,  .Strouss- 
Hirschherg  Co.,  Youngstown.  O.. 
asked  Mr.  Fox  if  he  was  correct  in 
his  understanding' that  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  was  trying  to  get  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  not  in.sist  on 
the  retailer  calling  a  rabbit  coat 
rabbit  ? 

Air.  Fox  explained  that  our  posi¬ 
tion  was  that  since  cony  has  been 
the  accepted  name  for  rabbit  .skins, 
there  was  no  rea.son  why  it  should  he 
eliminated.  He  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  idea  of  calling  each  fur  by  its 
true  name,  but  that  retailers  must  he 
in  a  position  of  not  doing  too  many 
things  that  are  too  drastic.  Many 
.stores  using  the  word  rabbit  in  their 
advertising  have  found  no  resistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
them  objected  and  didn’t  see  why  the 
term  should  he  eliminated  by  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  The  Association 
wants  to  take  the  position  on  these 
things  that  its  members  for  the  most 
j'art  want  it  to  take,  and  Mr.  Fox 
urged  that  the  members  follow  close¬ 
ly  the  articles  in  The  Hi-lletin  and 
express  their  views.  “The  more  we 
he.ar  from  our  members  with  respect 
tb  what  is  going  on.  the  better 
equipped  we  will  he,  as  an  Asswia- 
tion,  to  know  just  what  our  members 
want,”  he  advised. 

Answering  an  inquiry  from  the 
Chairman  as  to  what  his  present 
recommendations  are  relative  to  stat¬ 
ing  rayon  content  on  the  .sales  check, 
Air.  Fox  said.  “I  think  that  your 
salespeople  ought  to  he  carefully 
trained.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  customer  what  the  merchan- 
di.se  is,  w'hat  fiber  it  is  made  of.”  He 


thinks  th.at  very  shortly  most  of  the 
merchandise,  jKissihly  outside  of 
ready-to-wear,  will  come  through 
])roi)erly  labeled.  If  so  laheh*d.  it  will 
not  l)e  necessary  to  write  “rayon” 
on  the  sales  check.  To  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  do  a  large  interstate  busi¬ 
ness,  he  advised,  as  a  iirecautionary 
measure,  having  their  wrai)ping  in- 
.spectors  check  on  all  merchandise 
going  out. side  the  .st;ite,  and  if  it  is 
not  iaheled,  to  indicate  »m  the  sales 
check  that  it  has  a  rayon  content. 

*  *  * 

Air.  Howard  Ketcham  explained 
how  through  the  use  of  a  device 
knowti  as  the  “colorctMlc”,  he  was 
able  to  reproduce  the  exact  colors 
shown  the  day  before  in  Paris.  This 
device  trtin.smits  accurately  and 
rapidly  any  .solid  color  any  distance 
where  regular  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  e.xist. 

Their  Paris  office  will  send  the 
colors  which  are  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  at  the  Paris  openings,  and 
from  them  a  committee  appointed  by 
him  and  known  as  the  .American 
Color  Code  Committee,  of  which 
Aliss  Jean  Lombard  is  the  Fashion 
Color  Coordinator,  will  select  the 
four  colors  which  are  considered 
most  imiK)rtant  for  American  women 
for  Spring. 

.Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  leading  manufacturers  to  re])ro- 
duce  those  colors  st)  that,  as  he  stated, 
“we  will  have  personalized  color  co¬ 
ordination  based  on  those  four  ont- 
.standing  colors.” 

Immediately  uiwii  the  .selection  of 
the  colors,  fabric  dyeing  operations 
will  he  started,  i)lastic  which  will  ex¬ 
actly  duidicate  the  color  will  be  made 
for  buttons,  and  within  two  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  dyeing  pnKess,  dresses 
will  have  been  finished  and  Teady 
for  display.  In  addition,  a  hat  firm 
will  have  felt  and  straw  hats  in  those 
e.xact  colors  c<K)rdinated  to  the  re.st 
of  the  ensemble. 

By  having  cosmetics  to  go  with 
each  of  these  four  individual  colors 
made  uji  specially.  Air.  Ketcham  be¬ 
lieves.  “It  will  enable  the  stores  to 
have  the  piece  goods  department  co¬ 
ordinating  with  the  make-up  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  dress  department, 
with  the  button  dei)artment.  with 
stockings  and  hags  and  lielts  and 
gloves,”  and  to  not  only  build  pres¬ 
tige  for  tbe  stores  but  a  profitable 
volume  as  well. 

*  *  * 

At  this  |X)int,  the  Chairman 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  A’actor 
Chambers,  of  the  .Associated  Aler- 
chandising  Corporation,  to  conduct 
the  oi)en  forum. 
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Mr.  Chambers  took  up  first  the 
question  of  how  retailers  are  to  meet 
the  rising  expenses,  yet  maintain 
sales  volume.  Will  the  situation  have 
to  he  met  by  lower  markups  and  less 
markdowns,  or  higher  markups  and 
more  markdowns  ? 

Mr.  Einstein  did  not  believe  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  markup,  but 
to  decrease  markdowns  and  outlined 
his  store’s  plan  for  doing  so.  By 
searching  for  items  of  merchandise 
that  click  and  having  a  rapid  turn¬ 
over  in  their  better  dresses,  they  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  markdowns  to 
4%  and  increasing  the  profit. 

And  to  meet  specialty  store  com¬ 
petition  they  have  broken  dowm  their 
entire  dress  operation  into  three  sj^e- 
cialty  .stores.  One  is  their  $5  to  $10 
shop,  another  $10  to  $20,  and  the 
third,  dresses  over  $20.  Each  is  op¬ 
erated  individually  on  a  specialty 
store  basis,  with  one  girl  in  charge, 
and  with  a  central  buyer  for  all 
ready-to-wear  who  makes  market 
trips. 

For  the  inexjiensive  dress  shop 
they  depend  upon  the  New  York 
office  to  search  for  best-selling  items. 
They  also  exchange  information  with 
seventeen  other  stores  on  best  sell¬ 
ing  items  each  week,  in  effect,  test¬ 
ing  merchandise  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  before  they  put  it  into 
their  higher  priced  dress  shop. 

Whether  or  not  stores  should  have 
an  August  Fur  sale  next  year  again, 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Lew  Hahn, 
who  e.xpressed  the  feeling  generally 
of  those  present.  “It  depends  upon 
what  competition  is  going  to  do.  I 
think  there  is  really  more  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  movement  among  retailers,  and 
particularly  manufacturers,  to  try  to 
cut  out  the  August  fur  sale  .  .  . 

“It  .seems  to  me  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  coordinating  things.  All  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  coordinating  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  efforts  and  the  retailers’  ef¬ 
forts  with  consumer  demand  is  a 
matter  of  timing.  There  was  a  time 
years  ago,  when  John  Wanamaker, 
I  think,  said,  in  effect :  ‘Well,  the 
manufacturers  of  furniture  are  very 
slow  at  a  particular  time.  They  have 
to  lay  off  their  workmen.  They  don’t 
do  much  in  getting  orders,  so  we  will 
put  on  a  furniture  sale  in  February. 
We  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer  is  out  of  orders 
and  will  be  prepared  to  shave  his 
prices  and  keep  the  cost  down,  and 
we  can  go  to  the  public  with  a  great 
sale  in  February.’ 

“They  did  that  and  other  stores 
followed.  Of  course,  as  a  corollary 
of  that  we  have  the  August  furni¬ 
ture  sale.  So  we  get  two  shots  in 
the  year,  and  what  has  been  the  re¬ 


sult  ?  We  soon  taught  the  public  not 
to  buy  important  pieces  of  furniture 
except  during  those  sales.  We  shift¬ 
ed  the  time  of  the  demand.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  with  your  August 
fur  sales.  When  you  started,  it 
might  have  been  a  swell  idea,  or  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  were  slow  at 
that  time  and  they  were  willing  to 
cooj)erate. 

“In  the  years  that  intervened 
since  that  was  started,  the  whole 
scheme  of  business  shifted  around 
to  take  care  of  that,  so  that  there 
is  no  corresix)nding  inducement  that 
we  can  offer  to  the  public. 

“I  recall  some  years  ago  the 
Roger  Babson  organization  was  get¬ 
ting  out  a  little  pink-slip  service  to 
employees  in  industrial  plants,  and 
in  these  pink-slips  they  were  telling 
them  about  how  they  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  what  they  had  to  pay  for 
things  they  needed.  One  of  those 
bulletins  had  to  do  with  straw  hats, 
and  Roger  Balxson’s  organization 
advised  the  w’orkers  not  to  go  into 
the  store  in  May  or  June  because 
they  were  at  the  highe.st  price  then ; 
if  they  would  let  their  old  felt  hats 
do  until  after  the  4th  of  July  they 
could  get  hats  much  cheaper.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Babson  atid  argued 
that  point  with  him,  and  I  said. 
‘Don’t  you  realize  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing?  You  can  advise  your  work¬ 
ers  to  do  this  thing,  and  they  may 
do  it  and  get  lower  prices  for  the 
first  year,  and  they  will  get  lower 
prices  only  because  the  retailer  is 
taking  a  licking.  The  retailer,  work- 
ing  together  with  the  public,  has 
prepared  his  straw  hat  stock  .so  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
early  part  of  June  the  public  will 
come  and  buy  it.  If  the  public  does 
not  come  on  time  that  year  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  have  to  mark  his  hats 
down  and  your  workers  will  get  a 
bargain  in  the  fir.st  year.  But  if  that 
retailer  has  any  sense — and  he  must 
have  sen.se  or  he  couldn’t  stay  in 
business — he  is  not  going  to  pre¬ 
pare  again  in  that  same  manner. 

“  ‘Now,  the  second  year  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  going  to  be  caught, 
l)ecau.se  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
having  the  retailer  come  to  him  per¬ 
haps  in  February  to  place  his  or¬ 
der  for  May  or  June  delivery,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  get  that  order 
this  year ;  and  then  he  will  learn 
from  experience  and  he  will  probably 
expect  his  orders  in  April.  He  won’t 
have  bargains  l)ecause  he  hasn’t 
made  a  lot  of  stock  for  early  de¬ 
livery.  and  the  whole  thing  will  shift 
around.’ 

“I  think  the  thing  we  should  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  is  the  business 
of  coordinating  the  production  ef¬ 


forts  of  the  manufacturer,  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  and  the  promot¬ 
ing  of  that  merchandise  in  a  certain 
season  at  a  time  when  the  public 
will  come  and  take  it.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  I  don’t  think  there 
is  anj'thing  particularly  vicious  in  a 
coat  sale  or  a  fur  sale  in  August, 
but  we  are  in  business  all  the  year 
around  and  it  is  our  job  to  find  out 
when  our  public  will  take  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  when  we  can  buy  to  the 
best  advantage  from  the  manufiic- 
turers.  and  schedule  things  in  that 
way.” 

The  Chairman  then  asked  for  an 
exjtression  of  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  raised,  as  to  what 
is  responsible  for  the  dwindling 
women’s  dre.ss  business.  Some 
manufacturers  say  the  solution  is  to 
make  youthful  things.  Instead  of 
marking  their  dresses  from  36  to  42 
•)r  44,  tliey  mark  them  16  to  20. 

L.  S.  McCarthy,  Woodward  & 
Lothro]),  Washington,  D.  C..  ex¬ 
pressed  the  iK)int  of  view  that  that 
is  not  the  solution  and  would  result 
only  in  having  two  misses’  depart¬ 
ments  and  no  women’s  dress  depart¬ 
ment  without  adding  any  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  He  feels  tliat  women’s  dresses 
should  be  left  as  they  are.  as  far  as 
sizes  are  concerned,  except  that  we 
also  include  32.  34,  and  .so  forth, 
and  try  to  get  the  manufacturers  to 
make  more  youthful  styles  with  the 
])roiH*r  mea.surements  to  fit  that  type 
of  woman.  “I  think”  he  said,  “it 
is  a  type  of  dress,  and  if  we  have 
gone  down  into  the  misses  lO’s  and 
12’s  and  junior  ll’s  and  9’s,  why 
don’t  we  in  the  women’s  go  down 
to  34’s  or  32’s,  or  down  to  30’s,  and 
then  get  the  type  of  dress  that  we 
feel  is  the  type  of  dress  that  is  in 
demand  and  that  we  need  in  that 
<lepartment  to  sell  to  the  women?” 

The  suggestion  was  made  to 
change  the  name  of  the  department 
from  the  women’s  department  to  just 
a  “dress  department”,  which  would 
cover  the  stock  and  the  styles.  This 
is  a  sjiecialty  store  idea.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  oiiinion  was  that  such  a 
department  would  need  to  be  close¬ 
ly  policed  to  be  o^xTated  successful¬ 
ly.  In  the  smaller  stores  it  was 
found  that  the  two  departments  are 
combined,  but  in  the  larger  stores 
it  is  customary  to  .separate  the 
misses’  and  women’s. 

In  connection  with  the  girls’  dress 
department,  sizes  7  to  14,  and  10  to 
16,  Mr.  McCarthy  jxiinted  out  that 
while  they  were  doing  quite  a  satis¬ 
factory  job  in  it.  they  found  that 
progress  could  be  made  if  it  were 
divided  into  the  teen-age  section  and 
the  girl’s  section. 

— T.  L.  Blanke. 
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•  RETAILER,  GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSUMER 


Interpreting  Retailing  to  the  Consumer 

E.  R.  Dibrell, 

E.  K.  Dibrell  Co..  Merchandising  and  Public  Relations  Counsellor. 
Netv  York 


The  most  important  job  con¬ 
fronting  retailers  today  is  that 
of  creating  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  consumers  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  both  their  interests, 
said  E.  R.  Dibrell  in  addressing  the 
Joint  Luncheon  Session. 

Added  costs  which  retailers  must 
pass  on  to  the  public,  might  fre¬ 
quently  lie  avoided  if  consumers 
realized  that  the  expenditures  must 
be  absorlied  in  the  household  budget. 

Mr.  Dibrell  offered  the  following 
suggestions  which  might  serve  the 
double  ])ur|iose  of  improving  retail 
relations  with  the  consumer  as  well 
as  of  increasing  the  importance  of 
retail  leadership  in  general: 

Inauguration  of  adequate  research 
to  collect  facts  aliout  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  orderly  inventories  by  local 


sensitive  a  machine  as  the 
O  business  system  is  always  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  of  the  future 
which  it  is  trying  to  solve  in  the 
present.  At  the  present  time,  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  confronted,  it  appears, 
with  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  problems,  but  looming  larger  to 
them  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  is  what  they  view  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  government  in  relation  to 
their  activities.  This  is  a  subject 
which  can  lx:  discussed  from  many 
lK)ints  of  view,  and  in  almost  any 
spirit,  ranging  from  the  satirical  and 
facetious  to  the  acrimonious.  It 
seems  to  me  most  important  how¬ 
ever.  that  both  business  men  and 
government  officials  deal  with  it  in 
neither  of  these  ways,  but  serious¬ 
ly,  for  it  is  important,  and  with  an 
effort  to  see  as  clearly  as  jxissible 
what  is  really  involved  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  government  in  relation  to 
business. 

“It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to 
imagine  that  this  system  of  private 
enterjirise  goes  on  without  anything 
Ix-ing  done  by  our  governmental 


and  national  retail  trade  associations 
of  what  the  consumer  thinks  about 
the  stores  of  his  community;  en¬ 
largement  of  membership  in  local 
associations  so  that  one  retail  trade 
association  may,  when  required,  rep¬ 
resent  eventually  the  one  to  one  and 
a  half  million  retailers  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  development  of  local  consumer- 
retailer  councils  in  leading  cities ; 
and  inauguration  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  by  local  retail  dry  goods 
associations  to  adequately  inform 
consumers  concerning  facts  of  re¬ 
tailing. 

Realization  of  only  a  part  of  the 
program  suggested  above  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Dibrell.  vastly  ele¬ 
vate  the  retail  trqde  in  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  nation. 


agencies.  Without  the  rights  estab¬ 
lished  by  government,  business  could 
not  carry  on  for  a  day.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  never  to  forget  that  in 
a  democratic  country  we  create  the 
government,  and  have  a  duty  as  citi¬ 
zens  to  see  to  it  that  tho.se  whom 
we  ])lace  in  government  offices  do 
not  forget  that  fact. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  special 
treatment  of  business  has  not  always 
come  unasked  from  government, 
but  has  in  some  instances  lx*en  asked 
for  by  private  enterprise  itself.  Such 
sjiecial  treatment  may  be  helpful  to 
industry  but  it  cannot  be  accom- 
idished  without  cost  and  this  in¬ 
variably  means  taxation.  When  gov¬ 
ernment  works  to  hel])  a  private  en¬ 
terprise  system  it  often  takes  ac¬ 
tions  which  regulate  the  plane  of 
competition ;  that  is,  which  deter¬ 
mines  that  there  are  some  activities 
which  are  “hitting  below  the  belt”, 
which  are  not  fair,  and  which  are 
not  to  lie  jiermitted. 

“In  considering  the  establishment 
of  these  rules  of  the  game  of  what 
is  fair  competition,  it  is  important 


A  joint  session  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Milton 
J.  Greenebauin,  President  of 
the  A.B.O. 


for  business  men  not  to  confuse  their 
desires  to  do  away  with  competi¬ 
tion  with  their  desires  for  fair  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  of  greatest  importance 
to  business  men  to  rememlier  this, 
because  if  conii)etition  disappears, 
private  enterj)rise,  or  the  capitalistic 
system,  has  disap])eared.  If  conqx*- 
tition  goes  out  the  door,  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  is  as  certain  to  enter 
as  night  follows  day. 

“One  outstanding  need  in  the 
l)resent  relationships  of  government 
and  business  is  clarification  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ]X)licy.  Business  men  can 
always  adjust  themselves  to  laws  if 
they  are  certain  as  to  what  they 
mean.  But  in  the  long  run,  laws 
mean  what  they  mean  in  administra¬ 
tion. 

“Business  men  are  keenly  .sensi¬ 
tive  to  price-shifts.  They  must  l)e, 
since  profit  is  a  matter  of  difference 
in  costs  and  selling  prices.  In  an 
atmosiihere  of  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  prices,  or  the  actions  which  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  to  increase  or  de¬ 
press  them,  business  hesitates  and 
is  ineffective. 

“If  the  Wages  and  Hours  bill 
passes,  the  effect  would  l)e  an  in¬ 
crease  in  orders,  as  consumers,  and 
more  particularly  manufacturers, 
come  into  the  markets  to  get  ahead 
of  increased  costs.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  forces  which 
caused  the  extensive  accumulation 
of  inventories  last  year  and  to  which 
not  a  little  of  the  present  recession 
mu.st  l)e  ascribed. 

“An  added  uncertainty  in  the 
present  relationship  of  government 
to  business  is  the  spending  program. 
.'\re  the  pump-priming  days  over, 
or  are  they  to  Ix:  continued  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
balancing  the  budget,  and  that  of 
balancing  the  budget  to  the  que.stion 
of  taxation.  Here  again,  statements 
as  definite  as  possible  from  official 
sources  would  be  a  great  help  to 
business.  What  these  statements  are 
would  be  of  great  importance,  but 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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SELLING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Anew  era  lias  dawned  within  the  last  two  years  in 
scientific  supports,  corrective  garments  and  ma¬ 
ternity  corsets  for  general  wear  as  well  as  for  pre¬ 
scription  cases.  The  once  unsightly,  heavy  garments 
with  cumhersome  braces  and  lacings  have  given  way  to 
firm,  strong,  lighter-weight  constructions,  fabrics  and 
elastics  with  a  certain  amount  of  styling. 

Once  the  fashion-minded  woman  refused  to  wear  a 
corrective  garment  unless  there  was  ])ositively  no  alter¬ 
native.  To(lay  there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  women 
whose  normal  figures  require  tlie  aid  of  a  scientifically 
designed  support  for  general  wear  may  he  fitted  witli 
something  more  than  a  superficial  control  garment,  at 
no  sacrifice  of  smartness.  There  is  a  realization,  that  the 
thin  woman  as  well  as  the  stout  woman  may  have  some 
minor  condition  which  reciuires  a  scientific  corrective 
support  if  she  wishes  to  enjoy  the  best  of  health  ]«)ssihle 
for  her.  It  is  estimated  by  doctors  that  there  are  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  one  million  women  throughout  this 
country  who  would  he  benefitted  by  wearing  a  sujiport 
for  such  conditions  as  prolapses,  strains,  fatigue,  iK»or 
{xisture  and  muscular  weaknesses. 

It  has  been  jK)inted  out  to  this  department  that  door- 
to-door  canvassers  and  small  .shops  are  getting  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  this  business.  A  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  to  our  member  stores  to  determine  their  situation 
in  the  matter.  I  have  made  personal  inve.stigation  in 
stores  and  gathered  material  from  various  sources  to  add 
to  the  results  of  the  questionnaire. 

It  is  ap))arent  that  many  small  shops  and  door-to-door 
canvas.sers  are  doing  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
many  of  the  large  department  stores  in  this  tvpe  of  busi¬ 
ness.  .'\nd  in  many  cases  the  small  retail  establishments 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  combating  door-to  door  selling 
than  the  large  store.  Such  selling  in  small  shops  is  not  a 
result  of  expensive  newspaper  advertising.  Much  of  it 
is  drme  from  direct  contact  with  doctors  and  sugge.stive 
selling.  With  an  api)n)ximate  140.000  doctors  in  the 


The  S.  H.  Camp  &  C».,  exhibit  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Conven¬ 
tion  suggested  plans  and  ideas  for  surgical  corset  sections. 


country  and  with  the  estimated  1,000,000  women  needing 
some  sort  of  corrective  garment,  a  carefully  planned 
campaign  among  selected  physicians  could  procure  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  not  only  would  bring  alxiut  direct 
results  hut  stani])  certain  .stores  as  lieing  high  in  service 
standards.  The  .small  shop  with  a  basic  stock  of  scientific 
sui)ports  is  in  a  position  to  do  suggestive  .sellitig. 

During  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Association  many 
speakers  talked  at  length  on  splitting  the  budget  allowed 
for  ])ublicity  so  that  more  dollars  went  into  internal  store 
promotion  and  less  into  news]>apers.  Many  1  have 
sjK)ken  with  on  the  scientific  supports  say  that  advertis¬ 
ing  a  surgical  service  is  costly  and  to  build  a  large  volume 
would  mean  plugging  hard  in  iniblications  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  order  to  get  results.  The  small  store 
has  not  done  that,  yet  many  of  them  are  getting  e.xtremely 
good  results.  In  their  case  it  is  a  question  of  merchan¬ 
dising  rather  than  advertising. 

One  buyer,  originally  a  trained  nurse,  went  out  after 
support  bu.siness  in  a  most  intelligent  manner.  A  letter 
was  written  to  doctors  who  had  occasionally  .sent  patients 
to  the  store  knowing  that  it  was  e(iuipi)e(l  for  such  fiit- 
tings.  Appreciation  was  expressed  of  past  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Added  was  the  announcement  that  the  head  of  the 
corset  department,  who  was  trained  as  a  nurse,  had  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  semi-annual  session  of  a  .scientific 
corset  school  where  she  had  spent  a  week  studying  im- 
])rovements  which  had  been  made  in  such  garments  and 
methods  of  fitting  them  and  suggested  that  she  was  now 
even  l)etter  qualified  to  fill  prescriptions. 

To  other  doctors  a  letter  was  sent  de.scrihing  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  telling  them  that  recommendation  to  patients 
would  l)e  appreciated.  .V  third  letter  was  sent  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  had  been  fitted  in  the  past,  offering  to  duplicate 
their  garments  from  recorded  measurements  or,  if  there 
had  been  a  change  in  conditions,  inviting  the  customer 
to  come  in  for  a  different  garment. 

To  mothers  in  hospitals  a  letter  of  congratulation  was 
sent  with  a  short  description  of  the  special  service  and 
a  Imhy  book  as  a  gift.  .\lso  offered  was  a  fitting  to  l)e 
made  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  home  at  a  slight  addition¬ 
al  cost. 

To  physicians  who  had  sent  patients  to  the  store,  a 
letter  of  appreciation  went  out.  asking  for  sugge.stions  or 
criticisms  if  there  were  any.  The  physicians  are  also  kept 
informed  of  anything  new  and  of  definite  interest  which 
may  develop  in  the  making  of  .supports. 

The  cost  of  this  campaign  is  reported  as  neglihle  and 
the  results  highly  satisfactory. 

All  will  agree  that  the  mother  is  a  purchasing  agent  to 
he  taken  seriously.  She  is  nearly  always  an  e.xtremely 
busy  person  anfl  time  is  a  tremendous  factor  which  m.nkes 
service  invaluable  to  her.  She  is  a  jiossihle  telephone 
customer  when  she  is  convinced  that  a  certain  store  is 
dependable  for  service  as  well  as  merchandise.  To  in¬ 
delibly  .stamp  in  the  minds  of  mothers  the  conviction 
that  certain  stores  offer  the  highe.st  standards  of  service 
and  merchandise  is  an  opportunity  stores  cannot  afford 
to  overlook. 

I  was  interested  when  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
large  store  promoted  maternity  dresses  and  while  they 
sold  1,(XX)  of  these  dres.ses.  a  check  showed  that  only  a 
handful  of  maternity  corsets  were  sold.  With  all  those 
potential  customers  in  the  store  it  should  not  have  been 
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CHARTING  A  COURSE 

for  greater  and  more  consistent  profits 


The  “trade  winds”  have  been  mighty  kind  to  the 
good  ship  Corset  Department  in  recent  years. 
Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  have  little  to 
complain  about  in  this  department.  BUT  — many  of 
them  are  changing  their  course  slightly  so  as  to  touch 
on  a  new  “treasure  island”  that  means  even  greater 
and  more  consistent  profits  in  corset  department 
operation. 

We  refer  to  the  tremendous  market  for  Camp  Sup¬ 
ports  which  alert  stores  all  over  the  country  are 
beginning  to  discover  right  among  their  own  cus¬ 
tomers!  These  stores  find  that  the  nation-wide 
publicity  given  the  famous  Camp  Transparent 
Woman  has  paved  the  way  to  consumer  acceptance 


of  scientifically  designed  garments  like  Camp. 

Why  not  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  separate  Camp  Department  in  your  store?  Such  a 
department  will  lend  itself  to  profitable  promotion 
not  only  among  the  doctors  in  your  community  who 
will  direct  their  patients  to  your  store  — but  to  those 
countless  women  who  definitely  need  a  Camp  Sup¬ 
port  for  general  wear. 

Here  is  steady,  repeat  business  for  you.  No  radical 
style  changes,  no  markdowns,  no  clearance  sales  — 
good  every  day  bread-and-butter  business  — with  a 
nice  margin  of  profit  —  yours  for 
the  asking!  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject. 


This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-Teide  tour  in 
the  interest  of  public 
hecdth  education. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Offices  in:  New  York,  330  Fifth  Avc.;  Chicofto,  MeirhsndiAC  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  Ixmdon,  England  •  World's  largest noanufacturer*  of  siir|pral  supports 
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SURGICAL 

CORSETS 


difficult  to  induce  them  to  buy  a  more  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  suitable  corsets. 


The  growing  realization  that  the  thin  woman  may 
have  her  problems  too  was  evidenced  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  January  15th  issue  of  Vogue 
magazine  entitled  “The  Thin  Girl”.  One  paragraph  of 
special  interest  in  relation  to  this  article  read : 

“Wear  a  projier  girdle — not  so  much  for  looks  as  for 
support.  Too  many  thin  people  think  that  a  girdle  is 
something  that  has  no  relation  to  them.  Actually,  the 
muscles  of  a  very  thin  person  don’t  have  sufficient  flesh 
around  them  to  support  the  organs  properly,  and  it  is 
that  lack  of  support  that  gives  the  desperate,  aching- 
tired  feeling  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Ask  your  physician, 
and  he  will  probably  tell  you  that  a  Camp  support  is  an 
investment  in  health  for  you.  Some  of  the  Camp  girdles 
are  especially  designed  for  thin  girls,  and  two  of  them 
are  illustrated  above.  They  support  your  abdominal  wall 
and  your  stomach,  and,  when  you  have  one  on,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  slump  down  in  the  way  that  is  so 
ruinous  to  your  muscles  and  your  posture.  Don’t  be  put 
off  by  the  lacing  business ;  that  is  an  essential  feature  in 
the  support  that  these  garments  provide.  And  once  you 
know  the  feeling  of  that  support,  you  won’t  know  how 
you  got  through  life  without  it  before.” 

Following  the  publication  of  this  article,  the  firm  men¬ 
tioned  received  35  inquiries  direct  from  consumers,  as 
well  as  requests  from  high  fashion  stores  for  information. 


Wc  tpecMlue,  in  rooperatioa  wUk  pbyMciuM,  in 
•ecural*  fitlinp  for  astlrraity,  poM-opcrativc.  Mcr^ 
ilior  Mrain.  and  other  prcecriplion  eoaec  Snrgkal 
farment  aketched,  $S.SO  up.  Thia  typo  of  ganncut 
ia  alao  reeomaeoded  for  the  woman  who  ia  aamply 
**loo  tired  to  atand**  ...  for  the  woman  who  fccb 
fatigued  after  normal  exertion. 

Fifth  Floor,  South.  R'ohoah 


The  ad  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  is  well 
planned  to  promote 
supports  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  as  well 
as  for  prescription 
cases. 


MARSHALL  FIELD 
&  COMPANY 


because  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  ready-to  wear  garments 
would  be  hard  to  judge,  but  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  ques¬ 
tion  worth  considering.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume 
that  those  who  are  not  easily  fitted  in  ready  made  dresses 
also  have  a  corset  problem  but  as  it  is  in  this  case,  that 
Many  stores  are  well  satisfied  with  the  business  they  also  have  a  corset  problem  to  solve,  and  why  not  in  the 
are  doing  in  corset  departments  but  that  does  not  mean  same  store? 

that  they  should  sit  back  and  be  content  if  there  is  still  _  „ ,  .  ,  „ 

more  and  profitable  business  to  be  had  especially  when  Kayon  tducational  Frogram 

the  promotion  of  it  can  be  done  at  very  little  cost.  Also,  The  educational  program  of  the  Industrial  Rayon 

in  this  branch  of  corseting  there  are  no  markdowns,  sales  Corporation  planned  in  the  interest  of  fabric  identifica- 

or  clearances.  Alterations  are  negligible  because  of  the  tion  includes  a  large  card  which  is  excellent  for  use  by 

tact  that  garments  are  adjustable  and  returns  are  practi-  the  training  director  of  personnel  as  well  as  in  underwear 

cally  nil.  Only  a  basic  stock  need  be  carried.  departments  for  consumer  education. 

Reports  show  that  in  1936  there  was  approximately  This  card  shows  six  stages  of  rayon  production  with 
3.5%  more  profit  in  support  garments  than  in  regulation  samples  of  each  stage  with  brief  explanations,  as  fol- 
merchandise.  The  amount  of  space  given  over  to  the  lows: 

section  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  its  profitable  1 — The  spruce  tree  is  chopped  into  tiny  chips,  then 

promotion.  Some  stores  devoting  a  large  amount  of  space  boiled  until  all  the  foreign  matter  is  removed  .  .  .  leav- 
to  the  entire  corset  department  did  from  2.4%  to  3.6%  ing  only  perfectly  white,  soft,  hair-like  fluff.  ( A  sample 
in  scientific  corsets  wliile  others  with  approximately  a  of  the  wood  is  shown.) 

quarter  of  the  space  did  as  high  as  7%.  2 — This  fluff  is  pressed  into  sheets  for  easy  shipment 

In  nearly  every  case,  it  was  reported  that  the  service  to  the  rayon  mills.  The  sheets  are  pure  cellulose.  (A 

in  this  section  influenced  .sales  in  other  departments.  Re-  small  sheet  is  here  attached.) 

marks  showed  that  such  sales  were  attributed  to  the  fact  3 — The  cellulose  sheets  are  ground  and  chemically 

that  a  customer  not  in  the  l)est  of  health  was  inclined  t(j  treated  to  form  Xanthate.  In  this  form  cellulose  is  ready 

do  all  her  shopping  in  one  store,  and  that  maternity  to  be  dissolved.  (On  the  card  is  a  vial  containing  this 

dresses  and  layettes  came  in  for  added  selling.  form.) 

In  most  cases  no  separate  figures  were  kept  on  the  4 — This  is  viscose  .  .  .  rayon  in  its  liquid  stage.  It 

cost  of  salespeople  trained  for  surgical  fittings  because  is  now  pumped  from  large  tanks  through  a  small  nozzle 

these  salespeople  served  throughout  the  entire  depart-  having  tiny  holes  called  a  spinnerette.  (Vial  of  the  liquid 

ment  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  their  own  particular  attached.) 

work.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  fitters  with  their  5 — Here  you  see  viscose  liquid  being  forced  through 

knowledge  of  anatomy  were  valuable  in  fitting  all  figures  the  spinnerette  ...  as  soon  as  the  liquid  touches  the 

and  less  time  was  taken  up  in  general  fitting  of  customers  chemical  bath  it  forms  rayon  yarns.  Because  of  these 

competently  and  satisfactorily.  I  hear  that  one  large  controlled  manufacturing  filterations,  rayon  has  greater 

high  fashion  store  recently  sent  seventeen  of  their  sales-  uniformity  than  nature’s  fibres,  achieving  lasting  beauty 

p)eople  to  attend  a  scientific  corset  school  session.  and  quality.  (A  sketch  of  this  operation  is  shown.) 

Executives  in  some  high  fashion  stores  have  remarked  6 — After  the  rayon  yarn  is  spun  it  is  preshrunk  and 

to  me  that  they  did  not  believe  that  their  stores  w’ere  bleached.  The  yarn  is  now  ready  for  .shipping  on  cones 

suitable  ones  for  the  carrying  of  scientific  corsets.  One  or  in  skeins  as  required  for  the  making  of  either  knitted 

high  type  store  which  does  not  favor  carrying  them  has  or  woven  fabrics.  (Cone  attached.) 

an  enviable  reputation  -for  its  piece  goods  department.  7  and  last  on  the  card  is  a  sample  of  tubular  knitted 

How  many  of  the  piece  goods  customers  buy  materials  rayon  fabric  suitable  for  making  into  undergarments. 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


HOSIPIRY  business  is  not  reported  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  going  along  at  any  brisk  rate,  but  indica¬ 
tions  point,  I  am  told,  to  the  ready  acceptance  of 
the  lively  Spring  colors  as  costume  colors.  In  other 
words,  definite  shades  are  being  selected  for  definite  cos¬ 
tume  colors  and  the  stocking  which  goes  with  every¬ 
thing  isn’t  considered  today  by  the  fashionable  woman. 

The  different  colors  necessary  for  proper  blending 
with  various  ensembles  will  undoubtedly,  many  agree, 
reduce  unit  sales  of  those  who  have  been  buying  many 
pairs  of  one  color  for  economy  of  matching  odd  stock¬ 
ings.  hut  more  frequent  purchases  will  have  to  be  made 
by  customers.  This  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  sales¬ 
manship  will  be  responsible  for  a  good  many  lost  sales 
if  it  isn’t  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  Being  more  color 
conscious  than  ever  before,  it  is  quite  possible  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  feel  an  urge  to  stop  at  some  especially  appeal¬ 
ing  di.splay  in  a  department  new  to  them,  unless  they 
have  in  the  past  been  .shown  such  deferential  attention 
by  one  department  or  salesperson  that  loyalty  demands 
they  return. 

Fortunate  is  the  buyer  who  has  a  running  display  case 
high  enough  to  l)e  seen  some  distance  from  the  depart¬ 
ment.  well  lighted  and  adapted  for  dramatizing  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  hosiery  color  with  other  accessory  and 
costume  colors. 

The  opiv)rtunities  offered  are  excellent  and  some 
stores  so  equipped  have  told  a  complete  suggested  ward- 
rolie  story  in  such  displays. 

Color  is  surely  going  to  be  a  paramount  point  in  the 
selling  of  hosiery  this  coming  season.  With  skirts  15 
inches  from  the  floor,  a  big  percentage  of  ensemble  color 
is  going  to  be  reflected  in  that  proportion  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  stocking. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  stout  woman.  To  be  able 
to  wear  skirts  15  inches  from 
the  floor,  the  stout  woman  is  going 
to  welcome  something  which  will 
keep  her  from  being  ridiculous  as 
many  were  when  abbreviated  skirts 
were  a  high  fashion  before.  Why 
not  a  derivation  of  the  ombre  stock¬ 
ing  to  give  her  beige  or  copper  which 
shades  darker  at  the  calf  and  up¬ 
wards?  I  have  spoken  with  a  dyer 
about  this  and  he  tells  me  that  it 
W(tnld  be  an  expensive  thing  to  do. 

However,  the  stout  woman  pays  re¬ 
latively  more  for  her  dresses  and 
corsets  and  if  she  could  get  stockings 
which  would  make  her  appear  Iretter 
dressed  why  wouldn’t  she  pay  a 
higher  price  for  them?  A  stocking 
which  darkens  at  the  calf  instead  of 
becoming  lighter  is  certain  to  take 
away  from  the  hlantancy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  stocking  when  it  is  stretched  at 
the  widening  area. 

Manufacturers  are  assuring  me 
that  they  are  working  hard  to  find 
something  for  this  coming  short  skirt 
era  and  are  seriously  considering  it. 


All  I  have  talked  with  refused  to  entertain  an  idea 
which  was  passed  on  to  me  by  a  buyer,  that  talk  of  the 
boycott  would  lie  used  by  many  women  as  an  excuse  to 
go  barelegged  this  summer.  Let’s  hope  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  right.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  blemishes  prevent 
barelegs  and  no  woman  can  be  smart  at  a  dress  occasion 
without  stockings.  However,  there  are  sports  costumes 
which  have  in  the  past  lieen  worn  without  hosiery  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  attention  to 
this  possibility  for  this  .season  by  precluding  the  idea 
with  promotions  of  smart  new  numhers  of  high  fa.shion 
value. 

*  *  * 

As  to  the  stocks  carried  of  sports  hose  and  socks,  I 
know  a  buyer  who  is  reputed  by  customers  as  having  a 
large  and  wide  variety  of  such  hosiery  but  actually  her 
stocks  are  low.  She  buys  very  carefully  and  often,  so 
that  every  two  weeks  or  so  new  numbers  are  brought  to 
the  fore  and  featured.  She  finds  this  to  be  a  much  more 
profitable  wav  of  merchandising  novelties  because  her 
customers  are  on  the  alert  for  new  things  rather  than  to 
repeat  orders  on  something  thev  had  previously  worn. 

*  *  * 

Some  women’s  clubs  shopped  New  York  stores  and 
found  the  department  I  speak  of  had  new  and  different 
hosiery  at  their  shopping  intervals  and  got  the  idea  that 
the  stocks  carried  were  wide.  Suddenly  this  buyer  found 
increased  demand  for  lisles  and  rayons  with  NO  decrease 
in  sales  of  .silk  hosiery.  .'\  con.sumer  magazine  article 
disclosed  that  this  department  was  found  by  club  .shop¬ 
pers  to  be  well  equipped  to  supply  demands  for  every 
type  of  hosiery — hence  the  added  sales. 

In  my  contacts  with  many  stores.  I  find  that  talk  of 
boycott  is  negligible,  but,  where 
there  has  been  ])romotion  of  stock¬ 
ings  not  made  of  silk  but  promoted 
for  their  specific  uses,  results  are 
worthwhile.  One  particular  number 
of  rayon,  sold  at  the  one  price,  had 
different  reports  from  different 
stores.  Among  stores  of  about  the 
same  standards,  sales  depended  ob¬ 
viously  on  the  feeling  the  head  of 
the  department  had  toward  that  type 
of  stocking.  Those  might  be  wanted 
did  just  that  much  business,  others 
which  did  not  carry  it  on  a  bottom 
shelf  or  hin  but  placed  it  in  view  and 
sold  it  with  proper  instruction  of 
washing  and  care,  got  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  This  particular  stocking  is 
packed  so  that  printed  washing  in¬ 
structions  are  to  be  wrapped  with 
each  pair  sold.  The  instructions 
read : 

Washing  Instructions 
For  All  Good  Hosiery 
Wash  before  wearing 
For  best  results  wash  each  time  worn 
Wash  in  luke  warm  water 
DO  NOT  Rub,  Twist  or  Wring 
Press  stockings  between  the  hands 
Air  dry 

For  dull  crepe  effect 
Wear  W’rong  Side  Out 


Perk  &  Peck  promote  their  lisle  stock¬ 
ings  in  city  shades  for  town  wear. 
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The  salesiK'ople  are  instructed  to 
sell  these  stockings  as  they  would 
any  others,  but,  upon  making  out  the 
sales  slij)  they  are  re(pnred  to  say  to 
the  customer,  “You  have  worn  rayon 
stockings  hefore?”  If  the  customer 
says  "Xo”  then  the  salesperson  is  to 
tell  alxjut  the  care  and  washing  of 
these  stockings  and  assure  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  by  following  the  advice 
given,  satisfaction  will  be  realized, 
lieturns  are  reported  as  negliblc 
when  selling  is  done  in  this  way.  d'lie 
counter  <lis])lay  of  this  merchaiulise 
carried  cards  with  washing  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  framed  copy  of  the  news- 
papcr  advertisement  in  which  it  was 
featured. 


J  HE  outstanding  s 
vantages  to  you 
hosiery  Durabond  Fi 


EASIER  SELLING 
BIGGER  VOLUME 
— because  DuraBotif 
Finishing  makes  ho 
siery  look  more  sheei 
than  it  actually  is 
dulls,  softens  texture 
spot-proofs;  increase! 
resistance  to  snags  am 
runs;  ad<l8  miles  mon 
wear. 


Lisles  have  heen  so  ste])ped  up  in 
quality  and  color  this  season  that 
many  buyers  1  have  spoken  with  say 
they  feel  that  with  live  promotion, 
good  added  business  should  be  real¬ 
ized  this  Spring.  Lisle  meshes,  par¬ 
ticularly.  with  non-run  features  arc 
e.xpected  to  contrihute  toward  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  tweed 
and  sport  costumed  woman.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  lisle  meshes  should  be 
more  appealing  than  the  solid  lisle 
to  fashion  minded  customers.  A 
buyer  for  another  department  than 
hosiery  tells  me  that  she  has  shopped 
extensively  for  hosiery  for  school 
age  relatives  and  found  that  these 
lisles  gave  excellent  service. 


FEWER  MARK- 
DOWNS — because  the 
extra  snag  resistance 
imparted  by  DuraBond 
Finishing  reduces  haz¬ 
ard  of  pulls  and  runs 
in  handling  over  the 
counter. 

MARK  OF  QUALITY 
— good  hosiery  is 
DuraBond  Finished; 
over  75%  of  all  lead 
ing  brands.  And  wher 
it’s  DiiraBond  Finished 
you  know  what  you’re 
selling,  you  knotv  it’i 
good,  worthy  of  back 
ing  with  the  prestige 
of  your  name. 


Recently  a  very  successful  huyer 
remarked  to  me  that  the  industry  is 
ripe  and  ready  for  a  marked  change 
in  silk  hosiery.  She  pointed  out  the 
great  change  which  came  about 
when  ingrain  gave  way  to  dip  dyed 
volume,  then  the  revolution  wlien 
heavy  stockings  were  rejdaced  hy 
sheer  and  chitTon  weights,  and  again 
when  crepe  hosiery  swei>t  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now  is  the  time,  she  said,  for 
something  which  will  put  new  life 
into  the  whole  industry. 

“Of  course”,  she  said,  “we  have 
had  interest  in  innovations  in  dyeing. 
We  have  had  color  trends,  the  irides¬ 
cent  and  the  omhre.  But  we  need 
something  more  radical  than  those 
trends.  I  believe  the  change  will 
come  in  the  dyeing  of  hosiery  but  it 
will  have  to  he  something  which  will 
have  big  promotional  pos.sibilities 
and  definitely  effect  volume  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Irregulars 

Recent  discus.sion  with  buyers  dis¬ 
closes  that  those  connected  with  high 
type  stores  are  very  keen  to  see 
standardization  brought  about  so 
that  irregulars  must  be  marked  and 
sold  as  such.  When  I  asked  them  if 
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tliev  would  buy  of  a  manufacturer  who  allowed  his  ir¬ 
regulars  to  go  out  and  he  sold  as  first  class  goods  they 
stated  that  they  iMwitively  would  not.  Commenting  on 
the  (questionnaire  which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  buyers  on  the  (question  of  marking  of  irregu¬ 
lars,  one  buyer  said  that  she  tilled  it  in  qjromqrtly  advocat¬ 
ing  the  marking  but  that  she  felt  that  the  merchandise 
manager  or  some  high  store  executive  should  l)e  ap- 
q)roached  on  the  subject  rather  than  the  buyer  in  most 
cases,  in  order  that  the  greatest  pressure  be  brought  to 
l)ear  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards.  They,  .she 
qxiinted  out  were  the  mo.st  logical  ones  to  interest  and 
it  would  be  they  who  could  definitely  refu.se  to  have  the 
store  deal  with  any  manufacturer  who  lends  himself  to 
any  practice  which  jeoqiardizes  q)rice  structure  of  first 
grade  goods. 

*  *  ♦ 

Blond  colored  shoes  are  in  evidence  on  the  .smart 
.'V venues  of  New  York.  l)yed-to-match  hosiery  is  at  this 
writing  a  promotional  item  of  a  smart  sq)ecialty  shop. 
Blond  shoes  and  stockings  ai)pearing  now  with  dark 
costumes  are  a  bit  startling.  Will  the  edge  be  taken 
from  this  fashion  before  ligbter  colored  Sqiring  ensembles 
allow  them  the  setting  they  deserve? 

Saleseraft 

Manufacturers  are  constantly  oflfering  aids  to  retailers 
to  help  in  the  selling  of  their  merchandise  as  well  as  mer- 
chainlise  in  general.  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills  has  re¬ 
cently  quit  out  a  booklet  entitled  “It’s  Sale”  which  is 
brief  but  contains  a  goodly  amount  of  material  for  the 
new  as  well  as  the  e.xqierienced  salesqx*rson  who  could 
stand  a  jogging  out  of  routine  salesman.ship. 

Berkshire  qioints  out  that  .selling  can  be  fun.  Here 
are  some  of  the  qiage  headings : 

Hirst  Impressions 
Turn  on  Your  Charm 
She’s  Yours 
lYhat’s  She  Like? 

What  Are  You  Like? 

HoivMuch  Do  You  Know? 

Hoxv  Much  Do  You  Show? 

She  Likes  to  Be  Educated  if  You  Do  It  Nicelv 
When  She  Has  Discovered  Better  Stockings, 
You’ve  Discovered  a  Better  Customer 

An  article  headed  “Here’s  a  Sales  Program  'I'hat 
Brings  a  Customer  Back  to  You”,  contains  ten  to|)ics 
tersely  outlined.  One  .suggestion  is  not  new  and  yet  will 
always  be  new,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  individual.  It 
reads.  “Mentally  try  to  remember  how  the  rustomer 
looks  ...  it  will  be  helqiful  to  call  her  by  name  the  next 
time  .she  returns.  There  is  nothing  quite  .so  flattering  as 
the  sound  of  your  own  name  .  .  .  e.specially  from  a 
supposed  stranger”. 

Borrowing  from  Dale  Carnegie,  that  is  a  sure  way  to 
win  customers  and  influence  .sales.  .And  winning  and  in¬ 
fluencing  should  not  be  confined  to  those  shoiipers  who 
are  interested  in  the  higher  or  highest  qiriced  articles  in 
the  dejiartment.  I  am  .sure  that  you  will  admit  that  your 
salesq)eople  often  lo.se  .sight  of  this  tact.  I  have  asked  a 
widely  traveled  woman  who  has  had  no  business  experi¬ 
ence  to  tell  me  what  qualities  have  influenced  her  most 
in  her  contacts  with  .sale.speople  throughout  the  world. 
She  promptly  said  it  was  the  handling  of  the  article  pre¬ 
sented  to  her.  When  one  shows  interest  in  any  article  in 
foreign  bazaars,  she  qwinted  out,  it  is  offered  as  if  it 
were  no  less  than  the  crown  jewels  of  that  country. 


.\s  an  e.xamqde,  she  said,  “Let’s  bring  things  closer 
to  home.  Consider  a  1h)w1  in  one  of  our  ten  cent  stores. 
If  that  bowl  is  shoved  across  the  counter  to  the  qiurcliaser 
it  is  still  just  a  ten  cent  bowl.  But  if  it  is  held  iiqi  in  a 
good  light  and  there  is  a  lcK)k  of  interest  on  the  face  of 
the  salesqxr.son,  it  lK.*comes  more  than  a  ten  cent  bowl. 
Perhaqis  ten  cents  is  all  the  customer  can  sq)end  for  a 
lx)wl  and  it  may  Ik*  that  she  could  well  afford  to  buy 
one  iti  'riflany’s,  but  tbe  fact  remains  she  is  in  that  store 
and  is  a  customer  who  wants  a  bowl  f»jr  a  reason  and 
purqMise.  'I'be  .salesqxrson  is  winning  her  when  she  has 
marie  the  transaction  one  of  jdeasure.  In  such  a  case  as 
tliis  it  is  (quite  qK)ssible  that  the  customer  will  remember 
the  salesqwrson  and  store  more  vividly  than  the  sales- 
qierson  will  rememixtr  the  cu.stomer  but — tbe  qioint  is  that 
the  customer  is  won  by  the  interest  shown.” 

The  next  qxjint  mentioned  was  the  voice  of  the  .sales- 
q)erson.  .A  monotone,  said  she,  is  something  which  dead¬ 
ens  all  the  surrounding  atmosqihere  and  everything  qx‘r- 
taining  to  it.  While  some  q)eople  are  directly  and  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  by  such  a  tone  (quality  almost  everyone  is  un¬ 
consciously  deqmessed.  Whether  a  voice  is  ( ).\onian  or 
nasal,  the  inflection  is  the  paramount  thing.  'I'here  can 
be.  she  remarked,  no  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  any  voice 
which  is  monotone.  “No  matter  how  well  that  sale.sq)er- 
son  may  keeqi  her  stocks  or  how  accurately  she  may  make 
out  saleschecks,  no  ‘value’  is  quit  into  tbe  merebandise 
shown  and  there  is  no  q)leasure  in  tbe  transaction  to  the 
customer.  If  anything  g(H‘s  wrong  with  the  merchandise 
so  quircha.sed  it  is  very  ai)t  to  bring  out  resentment  and 
a  ‘ju.st  as  I  thought’  or  a  ‘I  knew  I  shouldn’t  have  taken 
that’  feeling.” 

♦  ♦  * 

From  time  to  time  I  have  sq)oken  in  these  columns  of 
bonu.ses.  This  month  an  interesting  antidote  was  told 
me.  The  store  in  (question  offers  $2  monthly  to  the  quize 
salesqxr.son  in  the  store.  This  honus  is  qiaid  on  salesman- 
shiq)  as  judged  by  store  .sboqqx'rs,  and  not  on  volume. 
The  hosiery  buyer  of  this  store  has  a  salesqxr.son  who 
runs  a  book  higher  than  others  and  u.'^es  her  own  ideas 
on  each  of  her  customers,  and  by  tbe  way,  has  in  the  q)ast 
won  the  bonus.  During  a  demon. strati  on  selling  at  a  .store 
conference,  she  failed  miserably,  and  embarrassed,  she 
went  dowti  to  her  deq)artment  and  sold  harder  than  ever. 
■A  strange  thing — this  thing  called  salesmanshit).  Some 
may  go  by  rote  and  still  quit  entbusiasm  into  their  talk 
and  others  may  find  it  best  to  .sell  differently.  Some  may 
.sell  them.selvcs  .so  convincingly  that  what  they  offer  is 
very  naturally  acceqjted  and  with  satisfaction  if  thev  have 
used  good  judgment  in  what  they  offer. 


Openings  Wanted 

ADM1NISTR.\TIVK  T.AI.ENT:  A  thoroushly  seasoned  Re¬ 
tail  executive  with  twenty  years  experience  in  Huyinu,  Mer¬ 
chandising.  .Sales  Promotion,  Manaviement.  Control  and  Per¬ 
sonnel 

Formerly  associated  with,  and  well  known  in  Department 
Store,  Specialty  Store  and  Resident  Buying  field,  .^n  interview 
will  find  thisAnan  successfully  qualified,  and  with  the  ability  to 
render  invaluable  service  in  any  capacity.  C-5-38. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  MERCHANDISE  MAN.\GER  or 
EXECUTIVE  -ASSIST.ANT ;  b'or  past  30  months  general 
manager  and  vice-president  of  prominent  specialty  store.  Five 
years  New  York  buying  office  manager  for  department  and 
specialty  chain.  Long  training  with  New  York  department 
store.  Married ;  in  forties.  C-6-38. 
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Taxation  Information  from  Controllers’  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  38 


Recent  rulings  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  interest  to  retailing. 
These  rulings  are  numljered  and 
hear  the  official  designation  S.S.T. 
as  a  prefix  to  the  numbers.  Previous 
bulletins  have  included  rulings  of 
interest  to  retailing  up  to  No.  234. 

S.S.T.  235 — Refund  or  Credit  of 
Social  Security  Taxes  Not  De¬ 
pendent  Upon  Payment  Under 
Protest. 

This  ruling  cites  a  section  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Law  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
no  suit  for  recovery  of  any  Internal 
Revenue  tax  (which  includes  Social 
Security  taxes)  erroneously  or  ille¬ 
gally  collected,  shall  l)e  maintained 
until  a  claim  for  refund  or  credit  has 
been  duly  filed,  but  such  suit  may 
be  maintained  whether  or  not  the 
tax  has  been  jmid  under  protest  or 
duress. 

S.S.T.  240  —  Company  Physician 
Under  Stated  Circumstances 
Held  To  Be  Independent  Con¬ 
tractor. 

In  a  recent  decision  the  Treasury 
Department  held  that  under  the 
stated  circumstances  a  physician 
treating  company  employees,  al¬ 
though  paid  a  regular  monthly  sal¬ 
ary,  is  not  an  emjjloyee.  The  ruling 
stated  that  (in  this  case)  the  com- 
j)any  did  not  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  sufficient  control  over  the 
manner  and  means  in  which  the 
physician  jxTforms  his  duty  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ship. 

S.S.T.  251 — Amounts  Paid  To  Em¬ 
ployees  As  Christmas  Gifts 
Constitute  Wages. 

In  a  case  upon  which  advice  had 
been  requested  the  Internal  Revenue 
Dejiartment  ruled  that  certain  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  employees  as  “Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts”  constituted  wages  and 
were  taxable  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

The  payments  in  this  case  had 
l)een  made  to  employees  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  regular  monthly  salaries. 
The  decision,  however,  was  based 
on  the  definition  of  wages  in  the 
Act.  and  so  would  have  broad  appli- 
tion  l)eyond  the  circuffigtances  of  this 
case. 


Since  the  amounts  were  “paid  in 
connection  with  and  as  a  result  of 
the  employment  relation”  the  deci¬ 
sion  stated  such  amounts  must  be 
considered  as  wages,  even  though 
they  were  not  based  on  quality  of 
work  or  length  of  service  or  were 
designated  hy  another  term. 

S.S.T.  252 — Workmen  s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Payments  Made  by  Self- 
Insurers  Do  Not  Constitute 
W  ages. 

This  recent  decision  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Deimrtment  should  be 
esj)ecially  noted  by  those  stores 
which  carry  their  own  Workmen’s 
Comi)ensation  liability  risks,  as  self- 
in.surers  (wholly  or  in  part). 

Payments  made  to  injured  em- 
])loyees  by  self-insurers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  a  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  are 
in  the  same  category  as  payments 
made  by  an  insurance  company. 
Such  payments  are  not  “remunera¬ 
tion  for  employment.”  the  decision 
holds. 

Earlier  decisions  have  held  that 
premiums  ])aid  hy  an  employer  for 
Workmen’s  Com|)ensation  Insur¬ 
ance  do  not  constitute  wages,  nor 
are  Ijenefits  paid  by  the  insurance 
company  to  the  injured  employee 
regarded  as  wages. 

S.S.T.  257 — Amounts  Paid  As 
Bonus  To  Employees,  Based 
On  Net  Profit.  Constitute 
Wages. 

This  decision  points  out  that  de¬ 
spite  the  designation  all  payments 
made  for  employment  constitute 
wages. 

In  this  particular  case  a  share  of 


In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  has 
held  that  the  special  provisions 
(briefed  Ixdow)  of  a  contract  w’ith 
preferred  stockholders  restricting 
payment  of  dividends  on  common 
shares  was  such  a  broad  and  general 


the  profits  earned  by  the  company 
during  the  preceding  year  were  paid 
to  all  employees  having  lieen  iti  ser¬ 
vice  for  at  least  five  years.  This 
service  qualification,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  rate  of  tax  which  is 
governed  wholly  by  the  rate  it\  effect 
at  the  time  the  service  was  per¬ 
formed. 

(In  S.S.T.  27  it  was  held  that  a 
lx)nus  ijaid  for  services  over  a  ten 
year  period  was  taxable  only  with 
res|)ect  to  that  portion  of  the  bonus 
attributable  to  services  rendered 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  January  1,  1936.) 

S.S.T.  258 — Family  Employment. 

Pointing  out  that  Title  IX  ex- 
em])ts  family  employment  whereas 
Title  Vm  does  not,  this  decision 
distinguishes  between  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  service  by  one  member  of  a 
family  for  another  merely  growing 
out  of  the  family  relationship  and 
the  i)erformance  of  business  services 
for  which  compensation  is  paid. 

S.S.T.  262 — Employee's  Tax  in 
“Community  Property"  States. 

In  certain  States  where  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  either  husband  or  wife  ac¬ 
quired  during  marriage  is  regarded 
as  community  property,  it  has  been 
held  in  this  decision  that  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  tax  under  Title  VIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  attaches  to  the 
whole  of  wages  received  by  a  mar¬ 
ried  employee.  This  jjosition  is 
maintained  despite  the  fact  that  in 
community  property  States  one-half 
of  the  husband’s  income  is  taxed 
to  him  and  one-half  to  his  wife  if 
separate  Federal  income  tax  returns 
are  filed.  With  regard  to  the  .Social 
Security  tax.  however,  the  law  is 
specific  inasmuch  as  the  tax  is  meas¬ 
ured  hy  the  wages  received  for  em- 
idoyment. 


restriction  that  the  corporation  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  provided  for 
in  Section  26  (c)  1  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1936. 

The  special  provision  gave  cumu¬ 
lative  dividend  rights  to  the  pre- 
(C  on  tinned  on  page  156) 


Undistributed  Profits  Teuc — Revenue  Act  1936 

(Example  of  a  Contract  Restricting  Payment  of  Dividend.^) 
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New  Housing  Amendments 

(Continued  jrom  page  18) 


Lowest  Financing  Ever  Available 

C(»nsonant  with  the  President’s 
ri(iuest  to  Congress  in  his  message 
of  Xovetnher,  1937,  these  terms  of 
linancing  are  “the  most  favorahle 
ever  made  generally  available  in  this 
eonntrv  for  housing  pnrooses- — half 
or  less  than  half  the  cost  of  loans  of 
cx)m])arahle  proportions  under  the 
system  of  first,  second  and  third 
mortgage  financing  that  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  20’s.  The  Insured 
.Mortgage  System,  as  envisaged  by 
the  amended  .\ct,  is  designed  to 
safeguard  the  interest  both  of  the 
borrower  and  of  the  lender.  The 
success  of  the  program,  in  the  long 
run,  however,  depends  upon  the 
wholehearted  voluntary  cooperation 
of  private  capital,  private  industry, 
and  labor — i.e.,  lending  institutions, 
and  labor. 

Title  II,  Sections  207  and  210 

What  has  Ix'en  written  so  far  on 
Title  II,  Section  203,  is  chiefly  of 
concern  to  the  owner-occupant  of  a 
moderately  priced  single-family 
dw'elling.  Under  the  amended  law, 
however,  there  are  two  other  main 
divisions  of  the  housing  program ; 
one  designed  to  promote  construc¬ 
tion  of  large-scale  projects  covered 
by  mortgages  up  to  $5,000,000 
(Title  II,  Section  207),  and  the 
other  to  encourage  the  building  of 
smaller  developments  covered  by 
mortgages  ranging  from  in  excess 
of  $16,000  to  $200,000  (Title  II, 
Section  210). 

An  important  feature  of  the  new 
|>rogram  is  the  provision  for  in¬ 
sured  mortgages  not  only  on  multi¬ 
family  structures,  hut  also  uixin  de¬ 
velopments  consisting  of  single¬ 
family  houses.  Under  this  provision, 
it  will  lie  possible  for  developers  to 
obtain  blanket  mortgage  financing, 
including  funds  advanced  for  con¬ 
struction.  on  groups  of  single-family 
houses  and  then  to  sell  them  on  con¬ 
venient  i)ayment  plans,  or  to  rent 
them  if  they  see  fit.  The  regula¬ 
tions  will  permit  partial  releases 
from  the  blanket  mortgage  as  sei)a- 
rate  projierties  are  sold. 

Maximum  Room  Costs  Set 

The  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  will  insure  mortgages  up  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
projects  provided  that,  in  the  case 
of  large-scale  developments  con¬ 
structed  under  Section  207,  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  does  not 
e.xceed  $1,350  per  room,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  developments 
built  under  Section  210,  the  mort¬ 


gage  does  not  exceed  $1,150  i>er 
room.  The  maximum  interest  rate 
which  lending  institutions  will  he 
permitted  to  charge  will  lx*  4j/2  per 
cent  on  mortgages  insured  under 
Section  207,  and  5  i)er  cent  on 
mortgages  insured  under  Section 
210.  The  mortgage  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  will  l)e  charged  at  the  rate  of 
J/2  of  1  per  cent  annually  on  the 
outstanding  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

The  Federal  Housing  .\dimmstra- 
tion  will  carry  on  the  multi-family 
and  group  housing  operations  alx've 
de.scrihed  separately  from  the  small 
homes  program  which  is  designed 
primarily  for  individual  owners. 
The  FH.\  large-scale  housing  jiro- 
gram  should  not  he  confused  with 
the  slum  clearance  and  government 
subsidy  program  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  The 
FHA  program  is  aimed  ])rimarily  to 
t)romote  the  construction  by  private 
intere.sts,  and  privately  financed,  of 
housing  facilities  for  wage  earning 
and  salaried  families  who.  by  prefer¬ 
ence  or  by  necessity,  live  in  rented 
dwellings. 

.‘\ccording  to  the  19.30  Census, 
a])proximately  56  per  cent  of  all 
urban  families  in  the  United  States 
occupy  rented  dwellings.  The  93 
cities  of  100,000  and  over  range  in 
the  projMjrtion  of  renting  families 
from  a  high  of  78.6  ix;r  cent  for 
New  York  City  to  a  low  of  37.3 
per  cent  for  Tacoma.  Washington. 

Exceptional  op]X)rtunities  for 
sound  investment  are  provided  in 
the  program,  both  in  the  stock  of 
the  corix)ratiojis  owning  and  operat¬ 
ing  such  housing  properties  and  in 
the  mortgages  representing  a  large 
l^ercentage  of  the  cost  of  their  con¬ 
struction.  This  is  .so  lK“causc  of  the 
relative  breadth  and  permanency  of 
the  rental  market  and  Ix'cause  of  the 
carefully  supervised  i)lanning  and 
con.struction  of  the  project. 

Three-Year  Record  of  F1I.\ 

In  a|)proximately  three  years,  the 
FH.\  Insured  Mortgage  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  commanding  position  in  the 
mortgage  market.  Under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Mortgage  Insurance  Program 
established  by  the  National  Housing 
.Act  of  1934.  the  F'ederal  Housing 
.Administration,  u])  to  February  1, 
1938,  had  accepted  for  insurance 
more  than  265.000  home  mortgages, 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,075,- 
000.  Originally  envisaged  as  a  self- 
supporting  agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  now  has  an 
income  of  more  than  $600,000  a 
month,  derived  from  mortgage  in- 


Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir?”... a  floor 
secretary  handies  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


CORNER  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  lobby— one 
of  the  most  glamorous 
in  New  York. 

mKL 
mmSVLVAHIA 

STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

James  H,  McCabe,  Manager 
Other  Statler  Hatels  in: 

Boston—  Buffalo— Clevelond  —  Detroit — St.  Louis 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO..  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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O.  FOX^Qs«*«S««i*«ls  Your 


ESTABLISHED  1847 


Taltphont  S-5151 
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FUJ?  Ii 


Inject 
''''New  Life 
Into  Your 
Selling  Copy 

From  a  business  view¬ 
point  there  is  profit  in 
t'ur  storage  and  with  the 
proper  equipment  and 
your  personal  contact  and 
appeal  to  your  feminine 
customers,  a  patronage 
can  be  built  that  would 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Storage  oil  the  premises 
has  a  strong  appeal  and 
now  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  coming  fur 
storage  season. 

A  store  you  know 
(name  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  )  sent  out  their 
storage  to  a  wholesale 
storage  firm  for  years. 
Last  spring  they  installed 
Plymetl  Fur  Storage  in 
their  store  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  they  showed  a 
138%  increase. 

Visualize  your  own 
profit  possibilities,  then 
write  us  for  our  Plymetl 
FurStorage booklet  which 
will  give  you  all  infor¬ 
mation. 

HASKELITE 

MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 

208  West  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


PROTECT  FURS  and  RUOS 
with  RANK  VAULT  SAFETY 
plus  CAS  STERILIZATION 


kiliu***’* 

wnri-n 


V 


mm 

•  -  hS 


.Vow  M f  Curdy ‘\ 
Offers  You 
the  Seieutifie 


HOCHSCHILD 
KOBN  &  CO 

.%§mS*em  hiurmye,  ThM!  htmur 


surance  prcmiuinsi,  appraisal  fees, 
and  re-invested  funds.  Part  of  this 
income  is  lieing  used  to  pay  the  e,\- 
liense  of  insuring  operations,  and 
part  of  it  is  being  added  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  mortgage  insurance  fund  to 
meet  ixissible  losses.  This  fund  now 
exceeds  $22,0(X),(XX).  Chargeable 
igainst  it  are  net  losses  slightly  in 
excess  of  $10.(XX),  representing  a 
loss  ratio  of  approximately  one  one- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent. 

How  Business  Can  Help  FHA 

If  the  executives  of  retail  e.stah- 
lishments  which  have  a  genuine 
profit-intere.st  in  housing  wait  upon 
the  government  to  do  the  public 
educational  job  that  is  required,  the 
FHA  Program  may  not  accomiilish 
immediately  the  success  so  much  de¬ 
sired.  FH.A  needs  the  help  of  ])ri- 
vate  business  in  reaching  the  public. 
Obviously  no  government  agency  is 
equijTped  to  put  on  a  complete  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign.  “Ad¬ 
vertising”  activities  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency  are  restricted  to  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  education.  To 
call  .such  efforts  “advertising”  is  de¬ 
ceiving.  .Advertising  is  informative 
and  sometimes  education,  to  lx‘ 
sure,  but  it  must  be  more  than  that 
to  be  effective.  It  must  iTersuade. 
And  persuasion  is  better  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  emotions  and 
by  appeals  to  fundamental  instincts 
than  by  logical  exposition. 

Such  a  governmental  agency  as 
the  Fetleral  Housing  .Administration 
is  not  iiermitted  the  latitude  of  ap¬ 
peals  open  to  private  business.  And 
because  of  proscriptions  upon  ex- 
lienditures,  many  of  the  channels  of 
advertising  which  no  private  adver¬ 
tiser  would  dare  overlook  are  closed 
to  it. 

What  is  needed  today  to  make  the 
FHA  Housing  Program  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  is  not  ballyhoo,  but 
real  cooperative  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  campaigns  on  the  part  of  the 
private  businesses  affected  by  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  influence 
mass  buying.  The  FH.A  Housing 
Program  for  1938  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  merely  to  meet  an  emergen¬ 
cy.  Housing  is  a  permanent  national 
need,  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
public  welfare  to  l)e  easily  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  in  no  sense  an  emergency 
agency;  it  is  here  to  stay.  Its  pro¬ 
gram  is  non-controversial  and  its 
objective  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  citizens  generally.  Its  utility  to 
business  interests  everywhere  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  coojTeration 
they  accord  it  in  a  united  effort  to 
improve  the  housing  of  the  nation. 
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First  National  Fur  Clinic 
Is  Announced 

To  be  conducted  by 
MAX  BACHRACH 
of  the  Fur  Research  Institute 


1N\  ITATIOXS  are  heinjj  sent  out  to  three  thousand 
of  the  larger  retail  departnient  and  specialty  shoi)s 
who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  furs,  advising  them 
of  the  first  national  Fur  Clinic  for  the  promotion  of  Fur 
Storage  and  h'ur  Servicing. 

This  Clinic  will  be  conducted  by  Max  Bachrach,  author 
of  the  FUR  DKiFST,  published  hy  the  Retail  I'ur 
Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods  .Association, 
atid  director  of  the  Fur  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  at  the 
re(|uest  of  many  of  the  large  department  stores. 

The  sj)eakers  and  their  talks  are  as  follows : 

Il'cdiK'sday,  March  16 

MORNING  SESSION 
Opening;  Address: 

Dean  Norris  Hrisco,  New  AAirk  University, 

School  of  Retailing 

W.M.  L.  Locan.  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Increasing  Your  Fur  Storage  and  Servicing  Business 

Rohert  E.  Roseberry,  Security  Storage  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Storage  Systems  and  Records  for  Cold-Storage  and  Fur 
Servicing 

AF'TERNOON  SESSION 
Max  Bachr.ach,  Fur  Consultant,  New  York 
Standard  Methods  of  Evaluating  Peltries 

1)r.  E.  a.  Back,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Moth  Life  and  Prevention 

A.  L’rban  Zimmermans,  Refrigeration  Engineer,  Quinn  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Practice  in  Fur  Cold  Storage 
Thursday,  March  17 

MORNING  SESSION 

John  J.  Larkin,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Selling  Cold  Storage  and  Fur  Service;  How  to  Promote 
Them  to  the  Consumer 

Benjamin  Friedm.an,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Facts  About  Estimating;  How  to  Calculate  Costs  on 
Repairs  and  Restyling 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Restyling,  by  Fur  Workmen 
Style  Talk:  By  a  leading  stylist. 

A  style  show  will  be  held  during  the  cocktail  hour 
for  get-to-gether  5  to  6  PM. 

Thi.s  Clinic  will  take  place  Wednesday,  March  16  and 
Thursday,  March  17,  1938  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  A’^ork.  The  cost  of  registration  is  $50.00  and  cards 
may  lie  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Alax  Bachrach  at 
370  7th  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  privilege  for  the  current  year  will  be  extended  to 
those  who  attend,  to  use  Mr.  Bachrach’s  office  for  the 
exchange  of  information  between  the  stores  on  storage 
and  servicing  problems. 


YOUR  EASTER  ORDERS  BY  TOP-SPEED 

Railway 

Express 


Cut  your  schedules.  Cut  your  costs.  Cosh  in 
on  the  One  Complete,  Nation-Wide  shipping 
service — top-speed,  straight  from  your  door 
to  your  customer.  No  delays.  No  detours. 
Stock  orders,  refills,  specials — in  all  lines, 
for  all  departments — picked  up,  routed  and 
rushed  on  fast,  through  express  trains,  or  by 
nation-wide  Air  Express,  2500  miles  over¬ 
night,  and  delivered  direct  on  arrival.  Low 
cost.  High  economy.  For  service,  rates  and 
arrangements,  phone  our  nearest  agent.  He's 
a  good  man  to  know. 


RAILWAi^ 


AGENCY 
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Taxation  Information 

{Continued  from  page  152) 


ferrcd  stock  so  that  no  dividends 
could  be  declared  or  paid  on  coin- 
nion  while  any  preferred  was  out¬ 
standing  ;  nor  could  dividends  l)e  de- 


In  a  recent  ruling  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  has  held  that 
where  an  employer  ])ays  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  tax  under  Title  VUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  without  de¬ 
ducting  the  tax  from  wages,  the  tax 
then  becomes  additional  comiiensa- 
tion  to  the  employee  for  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes.  At  the  same 


Heretofore  no  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  taxpayers,  their  ac¬ 
countants,  or  attorneys,  in  obtaining 
extensions  of  time  for  filing  tax  re¬ 
turns  where  it  was  impossible  to 
complete  the  work  within  the  two 
and  one-half  months  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

In  April,  1937,  a  new  form.  No. 


not  of  such  great  importance  as  to 
have  the  statements  definite  and  ad¬ 
hered  to.  The  business  system  is 
a  flexible  and  resilient  mechanism. 
It  can  adjust  itself  to  almost  any 
surrounding  framework  of  law  and 
regulation,  even  of  control  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  But  it  can  operate  only  feebly 
in  uncertainty. 

“Business  should  never  take  the 
position  that  there  should  not  be 
changes.  It.  itself,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  some  of  the  most  extensive  jioliti- 
cal  and  economic  changes  which 
have  ever  taken  jdace  in  the  world. 
But  business  men  have  a  right  to 
exi)ect  of  their  government  clear 
statements  of  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  operate.  This  is 
fully  as  important  for  the  public 
as  it  is  for  business  men  themselves. 
It  is  as  important  for  every  con¬ 
sumer  and  for  everj  wage-earner 
that  it  sliall  lie  a  going  concern  as 


dared  or  paid  on  the  preferred 
should  the  corporation  owe  on 
written  instruments  of  debt  more 
than  a  certain  sum. 


time,  liayment  by  the  employer  con¬ 
stitutes  for  him  a  business  expense 
and  is  deductible  from  gross  income 
as  such  but  not  as  a  tax. 

The  tax  on  the  employee  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  paid  by  him  or  his 
employer  may  not  be  used  as  a  de¬ 
duction  by  the  employee  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes. 


1134,  appeared  which  now  must  be 
used  instead  of  the  usual  letter  re- 
cjuesting  extension.  This  form  must 
lie  filled  in  under  oath  and  include  a 
full  statement  of  the  causes  of  de¬ 
lay.  There  may  be  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  feeling  that  the  Revenue 
Bureau  will  be  more  strict  than 
heretofore  in  granting  extensions. 


it  is  for  the  business  men  who  oper¬ 
ate  and  manage  it. 

“Government  must  make  the 
rules,  but  government  officials 
should  use  the  counsel  of  business 
men  in  every  possible  way  so  that 
they  understand  the  problems  for 
which  the  rules  are  being  made. 
Business  men’s  counsel  will  often  be 
unwise,  and  it  will  more  often  lie 
selfish,  but  unwise  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  more  wi.se  than  that  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  undertake  regu- 
laticins  without  the  knowledge  which 
business  men  can  furnish. 

“We  need  in  .America,  a  re-think¬ 
ing  of  the  areas  in  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  enterprise  may  lie  best 
employed.  Insofar  as  it  is  employed 
we  need  a  new  understanding  of 
what  is  necessary  to  make  that  busi¬ 
ness  system  work  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.”  — W.  L.  Walker. 


Liberty  Mutual 
Reports  Assets 

NCR  EASES  of  17  per  cent  in 
assets,  16  |x‘r  cent  in  Surjilus  and 
23  jXT  cent  in  premiums  written  for 
1937  over  1936,  were  reixirted  to 
pcilicyhfilders  (if  the  Lilx'rty  Mutual 
Insurance  Ccniipany  at  the  annual 
meeting  hy  S.  Bruce  Black,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Net  premium  writings  during 
1937  tcitaled  $41,234,762,  an  increase 
of  $7,586.8fi5  (iver  19,16.  Premiums 
from  W(irkmen’.s  C(impensati(in  in¬ 
surance  t(italed  $26,109,873  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $20,549,811  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  .Autciinobile  insurance 
]iremiums  increased  fniin  $9,784,- 
287  to  $10,787,740  and  General 
Liability  and  miscellaneous  casualty 
liremiums  increased  frciin  $3,313,799 
t(i  $4.3.37, 149. 

.Assets  t(italed  $55,159,531  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1937  a  gain  during  the 
year  of  $8,028,044.  Of  this  amount 
9.6  per  cent  is  in  cash ;  .38.2  per  cent 
in  United  States  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  2.2  per  cent  in  State  and 
Municipal  bonds:  32.3  jxr  cent  in 
other  bonds  and  notes;  1.2  ix;r  cent 
in  ])referred  and  guaranteed  stocks; 
5.1  per  cent  in  other  stcx'ks;  .3  ])er 
cent  in  real  estate  and  first  mortgage 
loans  on  real  estate ;  3.8  ]X‘r  cent 
in  the  Home  f  )ffice  huilding ;  6.8  per 
cent  in  premiums  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  ;  .5  per  cent  in  miscellaneous 
assets. 

Regular  dividends  of  20  per  cent 
of  i)remiums  were  returned  to  all 
Itolicyholders  whose  policies  ex¬ 
pired  during  the  year.  These  divi¬ 
dends  totaled  $7,376,278  in  1937  and 
have  totaled  $60,076,261  since  com¬ 
mencement  of  business  in  1912.  In 
addition  a  s])ecial  reserve  of  .$3,950,- 
000  has  been  set  aside  for  dividends 
on  itolicies  which  had  not  exifired 
on  December  31.  1937. 

Losses  incurred  required  55.02 
per  cent  of  earned  premiums  in  1937 
as  compared  with  47.13  per  cent  in 
1936.  E.xpenses  requiretl  20.01  per 
cent  of  earned  premiums  in  1937, 
compared  with  20.10  per  cent  in 
1936.  Taxes  required  2.19  per  cent 
in  19.37  and  2.05  per  cent  in  1936. 
Losses,  exitenscs  and  taxes  com¬ 
bined  required  77.22  per  cent  of 
earned  ])remiums  in  1937,  79.28  jxr 
cent  in  19.36  and  an  average  of  79.36 
per  cent  during  the  past  10  years. 

.'\fter  paying  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders  anti  providing  for  special  re¬ 
serves  for  dividends  on  unexpired 
policies,  for  investment  fluctuations 
and  other  contingencies,  the  balance 
of  1937  earnings  was  added  to  the 
general  suridus  which  totaled  $8,- 
173,336  on  December  .31.  1937. 


Payment  by  Employer  of  Employee’s  Social  Security 
Teix  (Without  Deduction) 


Re  EIxtension  of  Time  for  Filing  Federal  Income 
Tax.  Returns 


Problems  in  the  Relationship  of  Government 
to  Business 

(Continued  from  page  145) 
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